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Natl)anicl  0.  Prime, 

®iir  Beoercnb  anb  Beloocb  fai\]€t, 

WK  MCIc  be  t»etf  cUmbCns  t|e  JVniiitiliui  tC  Eebantn, 
til  t|t  mtrnfRfl  tC  l|e  ttoentff cWntl  b«f  tf  JWirrK 

Ik  tie  ¥eaT  eCgltfeii  liiHlrel  mi  ffCtf*«f|r, 

M  asctm  fntt  tH  Aubllme  ml  SMcmn  Ctiq^mv 

•f  t|e  llatrliTcIf  ml  Shrtpleto 

•f  ill  €imt, 

J   Debtcate  ll)is  l)oInme. 


Jlref^ce. 


Thb  pablioatkm  of  Boat  Lifb  in  Eqtpt  and  Nubia, 
a  Tolome  coDUining  the  iiicidents  of  my  joameying  for 
Bomo  months  before  I  reached  the  Holy  Land,  renders 
unnecessary  what  might,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  proper 
by  way  of  pre&ce  to  a  book  like  this. 

I  yisited  the  sacred  soil,  as  a  pilgrim,  seeking  mine 
own  pleasare.  I  went  where  it  pleased  me.  I  acted 
as  it  pleased  me,  yielding,  with  delicious  license,  to  the 
whim  of  erery  passing  hour.  I  prayed  or  I  laughed ; 
I  knelt  or  I  turned  my  back ;  I  wept  or  I  sang ;  and 
when  1  sang  it  was  now  a  song  of  sinful  humanity  and 
now  a  grand  old  monkish  hymn,  to  which  my  roice  made 
the  moonlit  streets  of  Jerusalem  ring  as  I  strolled  along 
them,  or  which  I  sent  floating  over  the  holy  waves  of 
Galilee.     I  have  written  my  book  even  as  I  traveled. 

U).  e.  p. 

New  You,  March  17,  1867. 
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nUdeberit  ArcMep.  Tour$. 

O  DONB  Jnn,  at  tu*  CMtra  vldcrunt,  Ih^ub  terremo  IbornMloin  muroa,  (iimiiUm 
oxItiM  Aquaruui  ocuU,  ooruiu  dtMluxoriiiitl  Kt  uiux  turnu  i>rocuiubuuUa  Mnilii 
orU,  et  nuta  Incllnatl  corporU,  Sanctum  Bopuldirum  tuuin  laluUYeraiii ;  ot  lo, 
qnl  In  eo  JaouUil,  at  Mdentem.ln  dextera  PatrU  ut  Yeniurain  JnUloem  omnlom, 
adonrdrontl 

Robert  th4  Monk.    liber  IX. 

ffeng  tiucc  gplratinui,  roncio  tantOM  ferttibus  albte, 
JBunt  fine  trtibus  in  Afiou  vHibut,  vHibus  almis ; 
4unt  fine  rrimine,  gunt  fine  turbine,  lunt  fine  hit, 
in  JSoon  vXibuf,  cHitioribus  IgratlitsI 


O  mra,  gpn  nua  I  tu  4fion  aurra,  darior  auro  I 
figminc  aplf  nbita,  stana  'butt,  toriba  prrptte  lauro ; 
•  bona  patria,  num  tua  gauliia  trquc  biHrbo  7 
O  bona  patria,  num  tua  pramia,  plena  tenrfao? 

Bentard  d§  Cluffnif. 

For  I  hAVo  oomo  fW>m  foreign  lands, 

And  soon  tlio  aim  of  Juno 
Bet  ovor  tbo  Holy  JoruiuUcm; 

And  lt«  towora  boneotli  Uio  moon. 

And  I  hAYO  atood  by  tbo  Bopnlcbro 

Wboro  oar  good  Lord  woa  Uld, 
And  drank  of  811o«*a  brook  tbat  flowa 

In  tbe  cool  of  Ita  own  palm  abado. 
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I. 


Vunc  £ih)iHi«  Doh)Ir)el 

To  see  the  sun  go  down  beyond  the  Scpulohre  and  rise 
over  the  mountain  of  the  Ascension,  to  bare  my  forehead 
to  the  cold  dews  of  Gethsemanc,  and  hive  my  dim  cyos 
in  the  waters  of  Siloam,  to  sleep  in  the  company  of  the 
infinite  host  above  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  and  to  lie  in  the 
starlight  of  Bethlehem  and  catcli,  however  faintly,  some 
notes  of  the  roioes  of  the  angels,  to  wash  off  the  dust  of 
life  in  the  Jordan,  to  cool  my  hot  lips  at  the  well  of  Sa- 
maria, to  bear  the  murmur  of  Gennesareth,  giving  me 
blessed  sleep — was  not  all  this  wortli  dreaming  of— worth 
living  for — was  it  not  worth  dying  for  ? 

And  all  this  I  was  to  acoomplish — not  in  some  dim 
future,  but  to-morrow — to-morrow  I 

Yea,  there  lay  Holy  Land  and  thitlier  my  pilgrim  feet 
would  carry  me  ere  Uirce  suns  had  risen  and  set. 

How  I  shrank  from  the  sea  lest  it  sliould  engulf  mo 
before  I  had  seen  Jerusalem — how  I  trembled  lest  the 
nerves  and  sinews  should  £iil  me  and  the  delicate  thread 
of  life  break  before  I  could  kneel  at  the  Tomb!  How  I 
looked  earnest,  longing,  clinging  gazes  at  my  wife,  lest 
some  dire  misliap  should  prevent  that  perfect  joy  of  our 
glad  lives  and  forbid  our  standing  togcUier  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

We  were  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  two  milea 
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eastward  of  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  on  the  mounds  of  the 
ancient  dty.  The  sun  was  going  down  behind  the  old 
castle  on  the  point.  In  its  very  burning  glory,  and  after- 
ward in  the  deep  soft  flush  of  twilight,  I  saw  the  fast- 
vanishing  vessel  in  which  the  companions  of  our  Egyptian 
winter  were  going  to  Italy. 

Tumuig  to  the  east  I  looked  at  the  gray  horizon,  be- 
yond which  lay  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  momentary  feeling 
of  lonesomcness  at  parting  with  the  only  persons  in  the 
East  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  ties  of  kindred,  and 
whose  good  companionship  had  been  half  the  delight  of 
those  months  on  the  Nile,  gave  place  to  a  thrill  of  keen 
pleasure  at  the  thought  that  right  there  away  lay  Jeru- 
lA  salcm,  and  in  four  days  more  wo  should  bo  within  the 
holy  gates. 

The  evening  came  down  with  all  the  soft  and  quiet 
beauty  of  Egypt,  and  the  sky  was  more  brilliant  with  stars 
than  ever  before.  Night  after  night  we  had  thought  and 
^  siud  the  same  thing,  and  this,  which  was  to  be  our  last 
night  in  Egypt,  was  to  our  unwearied  eyes  most  beautiful 
of  all. 

The  first  chill  breath  from  the  sea  warned  us  homeward. 
Moimting  our  donkeys,  we  woke  up  the  donkey-boys  who 
lay  curled  up  in  the  corner  of  a  broken  tomb,  and  by  dint 
of  the  usual  amount  of  beating  and  shouting  w^  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  reasonable  speed  and  went  over  the  deso- 
late hills  to  the  gate  of  the  city. 

In  the  streets  of  Alexandria  all  was  busy  and  noisy.  As 
wo  entered  at  the  open  Rosotta  gate  we  met  the  usual 
crowd  of  soldiers  and  women,  a  wedding  procession  and 
a  funeral  wailing.  A  party  of  half  drunken  Turks  nearly 
rode  over  us  in  their  carriage,  a  mishap  which  cost 
'  their  driver  a  swinging  blow  from  the  end  of  my  koor- 
bash  as  he  dashed  by  me,  and  Mustapha  Bey,  followed  by 
his  retinue  of  servants,  paused  a  moment  as  he  met  us,  to 
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exchange  m  cheerful  good-eveniog  which  prored  to  be  m 
farewell,  for  wo  did  not  soe  him  again.  lie  had  been  my 
friend  on  sundry  occasions  in  Cairo  and  was  very  mndi 
of  a  gentleman  in  his  ways.  Dashing  on  at  as  much  speed 
as  a  donkey  gallop  can  be  accused  of,  we  came  to  the 
door  of  Ciiunr  Tortilla's  Ilotel  d'  Europe,  the  pleasantest 
in  Iskandereyeh. 

Franks  and  Saracens,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  crowd- 
ed the  ndewalk,  and  talked  more  languages  than  was 
necessary  td  the  scattering  at  Babel.  Donkeys  and  don- 
key-boys, speaking  English  equally  well,  assisted  to  in- 
crease tlie  confusion  while  they  settled  their  accounts 
with  thei#1ate  employers.  Through  this  mass  we  pushed 
our  way  up  to  the  dining-room,  where  we  found  dinner 
on  the  table,  it  having  been  delayed  for  our  return,  as 
Miriam  was  the  only  lady  in  the  hotel. 

There  was  to  be  an  arrival  from  Cairo  that  evening. 
That  b  to  say  the  viceroy's  orders  for  a  train  had  been 
poblished,  but  that  by  no  means  insured  its  running,  for 
it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  have  a  train  withdrawn 
on  the  morning  that  it  was  announced  for,  and  many  pas- 
sengers seriously  discommoded  thereby. 

We  had  not  advanced  far,  however,  in  the  business  of 
dinner,  always  a  lengthy  and  a  serious  business  after  a 
day  among  the  relics  of  an  old  city,  when  a  general  out- 
burst of  the  aforementioned  crowd  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel  announced  an  arrival,  and  a  few  minutes  later  our 
fnend  Moreright  entered. 

It  had  been  uncertain,  when  we  left  him  m  Cairo, 
whether  he  would  join  us,  and  we  had  therefore  made 
no  arrangements  for  him,  but  he  had  concluded  to  ao* 
company  us  as  &r  as  Jerusalem,  and  our  party  was  there- 
fore complete. 

Our  company  for  the  Iloly  Land,  and  as  fiur  to  the 
eastward  as  circumstances  would  permit,  oonsiffled  only 
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of  my  friend  Whitely,  and  Miriam  and  myselfl  But 
Morerighty  and  Mr.  De  Leon,  our  accomplished  and  ex- 
cellent consul-general  in  Egypt,  with  Mr.  S of  Bal- 
timore, having  agreed  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the 
Holy  City,  we  had  as  pleasant  a  paity  for  the  start  as 
could  well  be  desired.  Wo  gathered  around  the  claret 
after 'dinner,  and  discussed  the  plans  for  our  landing  at 
Jaffa  and  proceedings  thereafter.  For  although  Jafia 
and  Alexandria  are  neighboring  ports,  it  is  iin|)088iblo  in 
one  to  obtain  any  information  about  the  other.  I  had 
taken  Abd-el-Atti  with  me.  His  conduct  as  dragoman 
for  five  months  previous  had  been,  without  exception, 
good,  and  for  intelligence,  activity,  and  capability,  I  was 
very  ceitain  I  should  not  find  his  superior.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  Mohammedan  di*agoman,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syi-ia,  I  should,  on  some  accounts,  have  pre- 
ferred one,  but  this  appeared  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
All  the  Syrian  dragomans  that  I  could  find  were  Christ- 
ians. My  prince  of  cooks,  Ilajji  Mohammed,  had  en- 
listed in  my  service  again,  having  been  well  pleased  with 
his  Egyptian  term,  and  Ferrajj,  largest,  and  blackest,  and 
best  of  Nubian  servants.  Ferrajj  Abd-AUah,  which  being 
interpreted,  meaneth  tinisty  servant  of  God,  having  left 
me  in  Cairo,  possessed  of  my  recommendation  as  a  most 
trusty  servant  of  men,  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
part  from  us  so  long  as  we  were  in  Mohammedan  land, 
for  he  had  a  horror  of  only  one  thing,  to  wit,  becoming  a 
Christian.  Ferrajj  rejoined  us,  or  rather  never  left  us  but 
for  half  a  day,  and  was  always  at  Miriam's  back. 

In  Cairo  I  had  three  tents  mmlu  luider  Abd-el*Atti's 
supervision.  Tliey  were  extra  stout,  of  the  best  canvas 
I  could  procure,  and  lined  throughout  with  cotton  cloth. 
I  could  probably  have  purchased  tents  at  Jaf&  much 
cheaper,  but  I  could  not  find  such  as  these  any  where  in 
the  East,  and  I  was  desirous  of  securing  Miriam's  com- 
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fort  in  a  journey  which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with 
inadi  expoeoro.  Tlio  top  of  her  tent-polo  was  fitted  with 
a  flagstaff^  upon  which  we  literally  nailed  the  American 
flag,  the  small  ono  which  we  had  used  on  the  Nile,  and 
above  it  stood  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  as  good 
an  imitation  of  the  bird  of  Jove  and  America  as  a 
Cairene  could  get  up.  Our  bedsteads  were  iron,  the 
bedding  entirely  new,  and  consequently  free  from  vermin 
of  every  description.  These,  with  various  cases  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  canteens  containing  the  table  furniture, 
we  had  sent  from  Cairo,  and  they  were  already  on  board 
the  steamer. 

We  were  therefore  ready  to  cmliark,  and  as  we  were 
to  sail  early  in  the  morning  we  had  determined  to  go  on 
board  that  night,  and  were  now  passing  our  last  hours  in 
Egypt.  The  rooms  were  filled  with  our  party  and  friends 
who  called  to  bid  us  goo<l-by,  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  carriage  was  announced. 

Among  my  friends  in  Alexandria  with  whom  I  parted 
last  and  most  reluctantly,  was  the  vice-consul  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Mr.  Petersen,  a  gentleman  whose  personal 
accomplishments  would  have  won  our  regard  even  if  we 
had  not  been  so  highly  indebted  to  him  for  kindness  and 
attention  during  this  and  my  former  visit  at  Alexandria. 

Our  carriage-wheels  alone  broke  the  profound  stillness 
now  resting  on  the  city  of  the  great  son  of  Philip. 
Down  one  street,  along  a  narrow  passage,  tlirough  a 
more  narrow  and  dark  way,  where  tlie  houses  on  each 
side,  almost  meeting  over  our  heads,  hid  the  stars  from 
view;  plung^g  into  a  mud-hole  here,  crashing  over  a 
pile  of  stone  there,  scraping  the  front  doors  with  the 
hubs  of  our  wheels,  and  threatening  constantly  to  tear 
them  open  and  exhibit  the  heterogeneous  contents  of  the 
Alexandrian  shops,  we  dashed  furiously,  the  horses  at  a 
full  gallop,  toward  the  shore,  preceded  by  two  Nubian 
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runners  bearing  the  blaidng  mcsliallak  torches,  that 
glared  furiously  on  the  latticoil  fronts  of  the  houses,  and 
awoke  the  slumbering  E^ptians  with  dreams  of  fire,  until 
torches  and  carriage  drew  up  suddenly  at  the  water-gate 
of  the  city.  After  the  usual  loud  barking,  yelping,  and 
yelling  of  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  was  over,  a  profound 
stillness  settled  on  the  scene. 

Tlio  old  gateway  hung  gloomily  over  us.  Near  its  two 
posts,  leaning  on  the  long  handles  of  their  torches,  were 
the  two  Nubians,  black  as  the  night,  with  eyes  flashing 
like  stars.  The  smothered  blaze  lit  the  scene  with  a  low, 
fitful  glare,  and  the  horses  threw  up  their  nostrils  and 
snorted  their  impatience,  while  we  dismounted  and  waited 
the  opening  of  the  gates. 

We  had  the  password  for  the  night;  and  a  small  door  at 
the  side  of  the  great  gate  was  at  length  opened  by  two 
sleepy  soldiers,  who  came  out  of  the  guard-house  so  slowly 
that  I  refused  them  the  bucksheesh  that  they  demanded, 
and  that  I  had  intended  giving. 

It  was  a  different  looking  landing-phico  fiom  that 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  by  daylight.  All 
was  profoundly  still  and  calm.  There  was  not  a  voice  in 
the  idr  or  on  the  sea ;  no  utterance  of  man  or  God  to 
break  the  silence.  The  noisy  .Arabs,  groaning  camels, 
and  shouting  donkey-boys  that  infest  the  spot  at  other 
hours,  were  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs;  and  in  very  truth  there  was  no  stretch  of 
imagination  necessary  to  make  that  the  city  of  the  an- 
cient days,  Alexandria  the  great,  and  yonder  TharoR,  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Tliero  was  a  strange  majesty  in 
the  appearance  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  that  night ;  and 
I  would  not  exchange  those,  my  last  impressions  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  for  any  that  I  can  think  possible. 

I  conunanded  perfect  silence,  for  the  Arabs  could  not 
long  keep  their  lips  shut,  and  for  a  moment  I  looked 
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back  at  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  front  of  the  cnstom- 
houae,  which  the  moonlight  converted  into  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple ;  and  my  vision  swept  back  through  all  the  changes 
of  two  thousand  years ;  with  memories  of  the  queen  of 
beauty,  and  luxury ;  of  the  great  first  of  the  Cassars ;  of  the 
preaching  of  John,  whoso  surname  was  Mark ;  of  Uio  flames 
that  followed  the  invasion  of  Omar ;  of  a  thousand  scenes, 
down  to  the  departure  of  the  child  of  destiny,  ono  only 
of  which  wonld  have  made  Alexandria  memorable  for- 
ever. Tlio  full  moon  and  silent  stars  shone  as  calmly  and 
coldly  as  ever  on  the  scene,  even  as  in  the  centuries  of 
old ;  and  a  meteor,  a  swill  star,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
resting  on  the  senith,  and  to  have  lost  its  throne  of  glory, 
went  rushing  down  the  eastern  sky,  and  vanbhed  toward 
Jerusalem. 

I  smiled,  and  Miriam  nestled  close  to  mo,  as  we  sat 
down  in  the  boat  and  fixed  our  eyes  together  on  that 
star,  and  the  spot  where  it  disappeared;  and  I  believo 
that  for  a  moment  we  both  felt  the  warm  floods  pressing 
toward  our  eyelids  as  wo  remembered  the  lands  far  west, 
and  bethought  us  of  the  few  hours  that  was  between  us 
and  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage— the  city  of  our  Lord. 

Our  reveries  were  most  rudely  interrupted.  Our 
baggage  had  gone  on  board  in  the  morning.  One  trunk 
Alone  remained,  which  we  had  packed  to  go  on  to  I)ey- 
rout,  and  there  await  our  arrival  after  we  should  have 
finished  our  Syrian  tour.  This  we  had  with  us ;  and  it 
was  over  this  that  one  of  those  infernal  Arabian  squabbles 
arose.  No  description  will  convey  any  idea  of  an  Arab 
dispute.  Three  voices  sound  like  thirty  in  their  various 
gutturals  and  falsettos ;  and  in  this  case  there  were  five, 
sliouting,  wrangling,  and  swearing  about  the  tnmk. 

The  soldiers  at  the  gate  oould  not  allow  it  to  pass.  All 
packages  are  examined  on  exit  from  Egypt,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  more  export  duties  than  import.    But  it  is  not 
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I  wrapped  him  op  m  carefully  m  the  drcmiMUiieea  would 
permit,  and,  giving  him  sach  medicine  as  I  thougbt 
proper  fiir  his  case,  left  him  to  sleep.  Ten  nunntes  afi^or- 
ward  his  huge  iorm  was  vuaUe  as  he  crawled  aft  with  mj 
houmooic,  or  Hyriati  cloak,  whidi  I  had  left  near  him,  and 
which  he  knew  I  would  want  in  the  night  air  that  now 
came  down  damp  and  chilling.  I  sent  the  fidthfnl  fidlow 
hack ;  aiul,  tlirowing  myaeir  down  on  roy  carpet,  under 
the  Ice  of  Uic  cabin  liatdiway,  by  tlic  side  of  Miriam,  wlio 
was  transformed  into  a  bundle  of  shawls  and  doaks,  with 
a  pair  of  briglit  eyes  peeping  oat  of  it,  I  talked  a  little 
while,  and  then  I  dreamed — not  slee]Hng  dreams — fiur 
oUierwise — ^liroad  awake  dreams,  sudi  as  God  hath  in 
mercy  gnuiteil  poor  humanity  the  power  to  dream. 

In  long  gone  years  I  liad  somctiines  thought  of  Iloly 
Land,  In  my  homo  in  the  up  country,  standing  by  my 
Cither's  knee,  I  had  heard  him  tell  of  the  hills  of  Jeru- 
salem. Lying  in  my  mother's  arms,  year  after  year,  I  had 
slep€  peaceful  sleep  as  she  sang  the  songs  of  Christian 
story.  No  other  music  ever  lulled  my  young  soul  to 
slumber ;  and,  in  later  years,  no  sound  had  ever  half  the 
power  to  calm  the  storms  that  sometimes  swept  over  the 
wastes  of  my  life — no  other  songs  the  ^'  peace  be  still" 
effect  those  had  on  the  waves  of  sorrow. 

How  well  I  remembered  them  now  !  My  father's  bead 
was  white  with  the  snows  of  three-score  years  and  ten, 
but  his  footstep  wns  as  firm  as  mine.  But,  though  I — I 
— yes,  it  wiis  even  so^I  knew  it  not — I  w:\8  on  tlic  bor- 
ders of  Cmiuan,  my  footstoiw  were  entering  Holy  Tjand 
on  earth,  and  his,  far  away  from  me,  wore  on  the  bordera 
of  the  l^romised  Land  !  I  was  close  to  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  cross,  he  already  close  to  the  Jerusalem  of  the  crown 
— I  was  going  to  lave  my  weary  limbs  in  the  Jordan,  he 
was  to  lie  down  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life — I  was 
to  go  wearily  to  Gethsemano  and  the  place  of  death  and 
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the  sepulohre,  be  was  paasiDg  swifllj  to  the  presence  of 
tlio  liisen  Lord. 

How  well  I  remembered  them  I  My  mothor^s  band 
taogbt  my  footsteps  their  first  essays  on  the  sad  earth ; 
and  lo !  here,  what  for  pilgrimage  they  had  accomplished  I 
Uo<l  grant  mo  safe  return,  to  tell  her  of  the  hills  tliat 
are  roimd  about  Jerusalem,  even  as  the  Lord  is  round 
abont  such  as  she  I 

The  moon  rose  up  above  the  mists  and  shone  across  the 
stormy  sea.  I  looked  at  Miriam ;  her  eyes  Imd  closed ; 
she  was  sleeping  quietly  and  jieacefully.  Such  already 
was  the  experience  of  travel,  that  she,  delicately  nourished 
at  home,  and  accustomed  to  shrink  from  the  least  ex- 
posure, whom  I  always  wrapped  in  cloaks  of  a  smnmer 
evening  when  she  rode  out,  and  whose  feet  scarce  ever 
touched  the  damp  earth  of  America,  could  already  lie  on 
the  deck  of  a  sliip  in  a  storm,  with  the  spray  flying  over 
her,  and  sleep  profoundly. 

It  was  no  sad  thought  that  marked  my  countenance  as 
I  looked  at  her.  To  have  accomplisliod  the  pilgrimage  to 
Holy  Land  was  the  realization  of  a  ho|>e  long  cherished 
almost  desfiairingly ;  but  now  that  it  was  accomplished,  her 
presence  was  the  crowning  joy.  I  had  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure  that  I  can  not  well  make  my  reader  a  partaker 
ot,  in  having  successfully  reached  this  ])oint  in  our  jour- 
ney, which  so  many  had  prophesied  we  sliould  never 
complete.  Nor  was  this  pride  and  pleasure  all.  He  who 
has  known  in  youth  the  delight  of  a  beautiful  scene,  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  one  well  beloved,  or  who  in 
later  years  has  found  his  own  keenest  happiness  in  enjoy- 
ing the  happiness  of  those  for  whon>  he  would  tliiiik  the 
sacrifice  of  his  entire  life  a  very  small  gifV,  will  under- 
stand wlmt  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the  happiness  with 
which  I  saw  my  fragile  little  wife  sleeping  calmly  in  her 
bundle  of  shawls,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  when  the 
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lookout  in  tho  forctop  shouted  that  thrilling  word,  in 
whatover  language  of  earth  it  is  uttered,  but  which  was 
tenfold  more  thrilling  now  that  the  shore  before  us  was 
the  Holy  Land. 

*^  Up»  Miriam !  awake ! — it  is  tlie  Land  !** 
She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  we  staggered  np  to  the 
weather  side,  and  then  up  to  the  lee  rail,  as  the  ship  went 
down  in  the  sea,  but  for  a  litUo  while  saw  nothing.  And 
then  the  mist  went  up,  up  into  the  sky,  and  the  clear 
moon  was  in  the  bright  blue  on  the  hills  of  Ephraim,  and 
we  saw  the  desire  of  our  eyes,  the  Land  of  Promise. 
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Ws  could  not  obtain  pratiqoe  at  night,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  on  board  the  steamer  until  morning. 

The  appearance  of  Jafia  from  the  sea  is  picturesque ; 
bat  there  is  nothing  about  it  sufficiently  striking  to  im« 
press  the  memory.  The  plain  of  Sharon,  which  here  runs 
along  the  coast,  is  not  broken  by  any  high  hills,  though 
the  ground  is  more  uneven  near  the  sea  than  a  few  miles 
inland,  where  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  prairie-like 
chamimgnc.  Jalla  itself  is  situated  on  a  bluflf  which  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  land  around  it,  and  which, 
therefore,  makes  the  city  a  commanding  iK>mt  in  the 
landscape.  The  sea  washes  the  walls  of  the  city.  There 
is  no  harbor  whatever.  A  reef  of  rocks,  mostly  out  of 
water,  runs  parallel  with  the  shore,  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  it ;  but  there  is  no  anchorage  inside  for  large  ves- 
sels, and,  indeed,  no  channel  by  which  they  oould  enter. 
A  breakwater  might  be  constructed,  however,  without  as 
much  expense  as  we  have  often  seen  given  to  less  import- 
ant places ;  and  perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  Jerusa- 
lem will  have  a  port  with  a  safe  harbor,  though  when  that 
day  does  come  I  incline  to  think  Haifa  will  be  selected  in 
preference  to  Jaffa. 

There  is,  not  far  from  JafIa,  a  dark  lake,  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  bar,  which  it  is  the  opinion  of 
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competent  judges  could  be  removed  at  a  small  expense, 
opening  a  channel  for  vessels  to  a  safe  and  land-locked 
anchorage.  But  the  mountams  between  the  port  and 
the  Holy  City  ofTcr  a  great  obstacle  to  communication. 
Should  the  tune  ever  come  when  a  railway  will  connect 
Jerusalem  with  the  sea,  it  is  apparently  more  practicable 
to  direct  it  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  outlet  of 
the  river  Kishon,  than  down  a  grade  of  thirteen  hundred 
feet  to  the  ancient  Joppa. 

The  shore  boats  were  crowded  alongside  of  the  ship 
when  wo  came  on  deck  in  the  morning,  and  Abd-el-Atti 
had  already  commenced  the  disembarking  of  the  bag- 
gage. Wo  entered  another  boat,  in  which  the  American 
agent  at  Joppa,  Mr.  Murad,  had  come  ofi^  and  m  a  few 
moments  dashed  off  through  a  narrow  channel  in  the 
reef,  and  up  to  the  dirty  wooden  ladder,  at  the  top  of 
which  were  crowded  the  representatives  of  every  nation 
on  earth,  and  several  others,  as  one  might  well  bo  excused 
for  imagining. 

The  din  of  voices  was,  as  usual,  intolerable;  and  it  was 
for  a  moment  quite  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able 
to  effect  a  landing.  But  Ferrajj  came  up  at  the  instant  in 
his  boat  with  the  baggage,  and  swinging  a  huge  bag  in  his 
brawny  arms,  sent  it  Hying  up  on  the  landhig-stago  into 
the  veiy  faces  of  the  crowd.  It  floored  three,  and  swept 
an  open  space,  into  which  Wliitely  sprang,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  party.  We  now  worked  our  way  through 
the  crowd,  having  yielded  to  the  absolute  certainty  of 
the  effects  of  that  contact  with  oriental  vagabonds,  and 
emerged  at  lost  in  the  open  street,  under  the  wall  of  the 
city,  which  skirts  the  shore.  Passing  along  this  street, 
and  turnirfg  into  one  more  narrow  and  dirty,  wo  as- 
cended smidry  ilights  of  stej^s  to  a  house  over  which  the 
American  Hag  was  floating,  and  which  wo  knew  Ihoreby 
must  be  the  residence  of  the  consular  agent. 
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Aooepiiog  Mr.  Murad^s  hospitality  for  tho  moment, 
while  I  retomed  to  see  that  tho  baggage  was  safely 
landed,  I  lefl  Miriam  in  charge  of  lira.  M.,  an  exceed- 
ingly beaatiful  Armenian  lady,  and  Whitely  and  myself 
went  down  the  stairways,  and  lost  ourselves,  of  course,  in 
Uie  labyrinthine  alloys,  called  streets  in  eastern  cities. 
Without  knowing  it  then,  I  mquired  at  the  house  of  Si- 
mon the  Tanner  of  ancient  reputation,  which  was  my  way 
to  the  Austrian  steamer-office ;  but  my  Arabic  was  unin- 
telligible to  the  black-eyed  little  girl  that  sat  in  the  mud 
near  the  door ;  so  we  pushed  on  till  we  could  hear  the 
terrible  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  landing,  and  then  di- 
rected our  courso  accordingly. 

Wo  were  just  in  time.  Seven  men,  from  as  many  dif^ 
ierent  rum-shopA,  had  as  many  separate  packages  on  their 
backs,  and  in  a  moment  more  wo  should  have  been  loscra 
of  six'  seventlis  of  them.  For  disregard  of  personal  rights 
commend  mo  to  tho  porters  of  a  Mediterranean  seaport. 
Tlie  plunder  was  going  on  at  a  furious  rate.  Tlicy  ap- 
|)cared  to  imagine  that  all  that  pile  had  been  landed  from 
tho  steamer  as  a  public  benefit,  free  to  all  comers  to  select 
what  tliey  wanted. 

Abd-el-Atti  had  gone  on  board  to  look  up  the  camp 
kitchen  equipage,  and  lefl  the  goods  in  charge  of  the 
cook,  who  was  a  ca]>ital  hand  at  a  pasty,  but  a  very 
|K>or  watchman  among  a  horde  of  his  own  kind  and  kin. 
Ferrajj  arrived  on  tho  s|K>t  just  as  we  did,  and  while  ho 
boxed  the  ears  of  a  tall  Arab  who  had  my  portmanteau 
on  his  shoulders,  Whitely  upset  a  Nubian  loaded  with 
baskets,  and  I  made  my  koorbasli  whistlo  around  tho 
bare  legs  of  a  half  breed  Italian  and  Greek,  who  danced 
furiously  as  ho  dropped  two  carpet  bags  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  explain  his  intentions  in  regard  to.  I 
donH  think  tlie  Jafla  porters  were  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing.    They  were,  for  once,  most  thoroughly 
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polite,  and  when  I  said  Vanish,  they  vanished,  leaving  na 
witit  Hajjji  Moliammed  and  Ferrajj  masters  of  the  field, 
and  of  our  own  luggage. 

We  then  ordered  the  tents  to  be  immediately  pitched 
outside  of  the  city  walls,  on  a  green  spot  near  the  quar- 
antine station,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  the  luggage  to 
be  conveyed  to  them  as  rapidly  as  might  be.  This  com- 
pleted, we  had  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour  or  two  but  to 
examine  the  city  of  Jaffa.  Returuuig  to  Mr.  Hurad's 
house  for  Miriam,  we  walked  out  and  through  the  pass- 
ages, which  surpassed  in  filth  the  worst  parts  of  New 
York,  and  wliidi  seemed  redolent  of  plague,  until  our 
little  guide  informed  us  that  wo  were  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Tanner,  and  I  recognized  tlio  same  child  sitting 
in  the  same  mud-hole  that  I  had  seen  an  hour  before 
near  the  entrance. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  now  transformed  Into  a 
sort  of  Mohammedan  praying  place,  having  examined 
which,  wo  went  up  to  the  roof  where  Peter  dreamed 
of  things  clean  and  unclean. 

I  do  not  know  how  old  the  tradition  concerning  the 
house  is,  but  the  house  itself  is  not  very  ancient,  and  the 
locality  is  too  far  up  the  hill  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Hcripture  narrative.  Simon  the  Tuiuier,  resided  by 
the  sea-side.  This  is  by  the  sea-side,  but  elevated  fiir 
above  it,  and  not  in  a  locality  where  ho  would  have  been 
apt  to  carry  on  his  trade,  though  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  ho  lived  where  his  work  was  done. 

It  is  an  interesting  fiict,  however,  that  in  the  afternoon 
I  was  walking  along  the  sea  beach,  looking  for  shells,  and 
at  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  to  the  south- 
ward, I  found  two  tanneries  directly  on  the  sea-side.  I 
observed  that  the  rocks  in  front  of  them  were  covered 
with  the  water  a  few  inches  deep,  and  that  they  soaked 
their  hides  on  these  rocks,  and  also  submitted  them  to 
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iiomo  prooen  in  tho  water  which  I  did  not  stop  to  on- 
dorstand*  Arguing  from  the  general  fact  that  the  niod- 
cni  customs  are  like  tho  ancient,  in  all  matters  of  art,  in 
the  East,  and  that  it  was  probable  that  tanneries  in  Jafb 
were  condacted  two  thousand  years  ago  Tery  much  as 
now,  I  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  tho 
house  of  Simon  the  Tanner  was  situated  at  some  such 
spot  as  this,  and  literally  by  the  seaside. 

We  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  house-top,  for  it  was,  at 
least,  much  such  a  place  as  this  on  which  Peter  slept,  and 
wo  could  look  out  on  the  sea  and  over  the  plain  to  tho 
south-east,  but  as  noon  approoched  we  walked  out 
through  the  streets  to  the  gateway  of  the  city  open- 
ing inhmd,  and,  passing  through  a  crowd  of  people  oc- 
cupied in  buying  and  selling  the  magnificent  oranges  of 
Jaffa,  which  are  unequaled  in  the  world  elsewhere,  wo 
walked  along  tlie  outside  of  tho  old  gray  south  wall  of 
the  city  to  the  green  plot,  back  of  the  quarantine  station, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  our  tents,  which  were  now 
to  be  our  houses  and  palaces  for  some  months. 

The  American  flag  was  floating  gayly  over  Miriam*s 
tent.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  had  ever  been  seen  in  Syria,  except  guarded  by  oflicers 
of  the  American  government,  and  I  had  been  assured 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  use  it  in  some 
parts  of  tlie  country.  I  determined  to  trust  its  safely  to 
revolvers,  in  the  hands  of  two  American  travelers,  sti|K 
|K>rted  by  a  half  dozen  Arabs  who  would  have  died  for 
us,  and  Miriam  volunteered,  with  her  repeater,  to  help  ui 
case  of  need.  It  was  never  taken  down  from  that  day 
till  we  left  Syria,  at  Ikyrout,  in  the  late  spring,  except 
once  when  the  snows  of  Mount  Lebanon  weighed  it 
down  and  broke  the  staff,  and  it  was  never  insulted  by 
look  or  word  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extended.  On  tlio 
contrary,  it  was  treated  witli  the  utmost  respect  by  Turk- 
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iih  oAcen  in  all  jwrU  of  the  Orient,  and  it  waa  a  aoaroe 
of  ffiiile  to  na  to  find  the  flag  known  in  pbeea  where  we 
lia«l  no  idea  tliat  tlic  Aiucricaii  iiauic  liad  iMmetrated. 

The  tents  were  aheadj  the  centre  of  a  large  crowd  of 
coriooa  natiTea,  bat  a  word  from  Ferrajj  scattered  them, 
and  we  had  quiet  to  examine  oar  proq>ects. 

The  tents  proved  excellent.  Miriam  and  I  occopied 
one,  and  Moreriglit  and  Wliitely  the  otlicr.  There  was 
ample  room  for  foar  in  each,  and  wo  sboold,  perhaps, 
have  been  as  comfortable  had  they  been  smaller,  for  air 
was  plenty.  We  hod  iron  bedsteads  and  excellent  bed- 
ding, while  the  mats  which  Abdal  Rahman  had  given  na 
in  Nabia,  spread  on  the  ground,  with  the  Persian  carpets 
over  them,  made  a  floor  soft  enough  for  a  qaeen*s  foot- 
step. 

Ilajji  Mohammed  had  his  fire  kindled  and  dinner  un- 
der way.  His  kitchen  was  a  long,  shallow  box  of  sheet 
iron,  standing  on  six  legs  that  folded  up,  and  having  a 
|)crforated  gratc-liko  bottom.  In  this  ho  kindled  a  char- 
coal Are,  and  on  this  simple  aflair  he  cooked  us  royal 
dinners.  I  have  eaten  worse  diimers  in  flrst-rato  hotels  at 
homo,  than  ho  gave  us  from  that  four  foct  by  one  rango 
standing  in  the  open  air.  Abd-el-Atti  was  possessed  of 
a  grand  canteen,  containmg  a  full  outiit  of  table-furni- 
turo,  from  the  soup  tureen  to  the  wine  glasses.  This  was 
a  present  to  liim  from  some  former  traveler,  and  was  in- 
valuable for  bis  purposes  as  a  dragoman.  Thero  was,  in 
fact,  nothing  wanting  to  our  equipment  which  could  bo 
imagined,  oven  to  giniluts,  wliicli  being  bored  into  the 
tent-poles,  mado  pegs  or  hooks  whereon  to  hong  one's 
dress  at  night.  So  wo  threw  ourselves  down  in  our 
tents,  with  the  door  curtains  lifted  toward  the  sea,  and 
lay  looking  out  on  tho  blue  Mediterranean,  westward 
and  homeward,  while  tho  flro  burned  and  the  servants 
woro    busy  preparing  tho  dinner,  and  the  crowd  of 
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Hjrianfi  Rtood  at  a  dintonco  eying  uii  as  if  they  had  neyor 
seen  white  men  before,  and  at  length  the  son  wont  to- 
ward the  west. 

We  walked  oot  a  little  way  to  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Americans,  who  are  resident  missionaries  here, 
nnder  the  patronage  of  an  independent  association  in 
America.  They  are  ScTcnth-day  Baptists.  I  can  not  here 
omit  expressing  oar  admiration  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saon- 
ders  personally,  in  which  I  am  very  certain  that  every 
American  who  visits  Jaffa  will  cordially  agree  with  me. 
Their  devoted  attention  to  us,  although  entire  strangerSy 
the  kind-hearted  and  earnest  character  of  Mrs.  SaundcrSi 
her  true  American  and  New  England  welcome  to  Mir- 
iam, and  her  sincere  and  simple  piety  endeared  her  to 
us  so  that  we  shall  not  forget  them  while  we  remember 
the  Holy  Land. 

Tlicir  residence  is  out  of  the  city,  in  an  orange  grove, 
which  it  is  risking  nothing  to  say  has  not  its  equal  on  the 
earth.  No  Sicilian  or  Cuban  orange  grove  can  compare 
with  it  in  luxuriance  or  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  Jaffa  oranges  are  celebrated  throughout  the  Levanti 
where  they  fill  the  entire  market  when  in  season,  to  the 
exolusion  of  all  others,  except  the  Maltese  Mandarin  or 
Yusef  Efiendi  orange,  which,  though  small,  is  a  great 
fiivorite  for  its  peculiar  flavor  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  rind  comes  olT.  Whon  we  returned  to  the  tents  din- 
ner was  ready ;  and,  while  seated  at  it,  a  basket  of  or- 
anges was  sent  to  \w  from  the  iireck  merchant  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  grove  we  had  visited,  and  with  it  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  his  house  that  evening  on  occasion  of  the 
feast  of  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter.  We  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  then  strolled  along  the  sea-shore,  gather- 
ing shells  and  listening  to  the  familiar  murmurof  the  waves. 

*'  It  breaks  on  the  point  at  home,  my  wife !  It  is  the 
same  surf  that  rolls  by  Watch-hill  and  Napatree,  and 
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murmura  on  tho  rocks  at  tlio  foot  of  tho  garden,  and  it 
speaks  tho  s^mo  language  all  the  world  over.'' 

Miriam  stood  looking  into  the  west  where  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  and  her  large  gray  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  as 
the  old,  old  sound  of  the  waves  that  had  lulled  her  to 
sleep  from  childhood  in  her  home,  came  up  to  the  tents 
on  the  hill. 

Joppa  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  ii.  10,  where  Hiram  of 
Tyre  proposes  to  Solomon  to  furnish  him  wood  out  of 
Lebanon  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  bring  it  in 
floats  to  Joppa ;  and  again,  in  Ezra  iii.  7,  where  the  same 
process  is  spoken  of,  the  bringing  *'  cedar-trees  from  Le- 
banon to  the  sea  of  Joppa." 

This  Joppa  is,  without  doubt,  the  Japho  of  Joshua  xix. 
46,  over  against  which  were  the  borders  of  Dan.  It  was 
n  city  of  variable  governments,  being  sometimes  in  the 
possession  of  tho  Philistines,  and  at  others  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 

Jonah  took  ship  at  Joppa  (Jonah  i.  3)  for  his  perilous 
adventures  on  and  under  water,  and  it  is  not  again  heard 
o^  until,  in  the  history  of  Tabltha  (Acts  ix.  36),  and  of 
Peter's  residence  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner. 

We  dressed  for  the  evening  with  as  much  care  as  our 
limited  wardrobes  would  permit.  I  can  not  say  that  we 
should  have  been  admitted  in  New  York  to  a  wedding 
party  in  such  dress.    On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid  my 

worthy  friend  B himself  would  have  shouted  for  a 

police-officer,  and  sent  both  Wliitely  and  myself  to  the 
Tombs,  if  we  luid  ventured  into  his  house  in  such  guise. 
Some  pleasant  evening  I  propose  to  try  him.  Slip))ei*s 
instead  of  boots,  silk  shawls  m  place  of  vests,  long  black 
beards,  brown  faces  and  tarbouches,  made  us  somewhat 
such  men  as  you  would  not  like  to  meet  of  a  dark  even- 
ing in  tho  avenue  well  up  town,  or  even  on  the  east  side 
of  Broadway  near  Stewart's. 
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The  governor  had  politely  ordered  the  gates  of  the 
town  to  be  opened  for  os ;  and,  on  our  presenting  our- 
selves before  its  ancient  and  gloomy  portals,  the  pass- 
word was  exchanged,  and  the  dark  archway  became 
visible  as  the  huge  old  valves,  looking  as  if  they  were  of 
the  days  of  Richard  the  Mighty,  swung  back  on  their 
creaking  hinges,  and  we  passed  in  between  the  files  of 
the  guard. 

We  were  separated  at  the  doorway  of  the  house.  The 
ladies  went  to  the  hareero,  while  we  were  conducted  to 
tlje  gcntlemen^s  apartments,  whore  we  found  an  imposing 
array  of  old  Qreeks  and  Mohanmiedans,  the  venerable 
men  of  Jaffa,  who  had  outsat  the  gu(»ts  of  the  day,  and 
were  waiting  to  receive  the  foreigners. 

The  feast  was  one  which  lasted  three  days,  and  we  had 
made  an  error  in  coming  so  late  in  the  evening.  Uad  we 
been  earlier  in  the  day  we  should  have  seen  a  greater 
crowd ;  the  ladies  in  the  harecm  informed  Miriam  that 
they  had  two  hundred  narghilehs  in  use  at  one  time 
by  tlie  ladies.  But  on  other  accounts,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  came  in  so  late. 

The  cliief  room  of  the  suite  into  which  we  were  shown 
was  a  long  chamber  with  raised  diwans  running  all  around 
it,  broken  only  by  the  doors.  The  centre  was  vacant, 
except  as  occupied  by  the  little  pans  which  held  the 
chibouk  bowls  and  caught  the  ashes,  or  by  the  fragrant 
narghildis,  whose  bubbling  murmur  was  often  the  only 
sound  that  interrupted  the  silence  of  tlie  room. 

Wine,  the  rich  blood  of  the  grapes  of  Eshcol,  was 
handed  us  in  tiny  cups,  then  old  delicious  arrakee,  and 
then  fruits  and  cakes,  and  jellies,  and  various  oriental 
dishes  in  a  profusion  that  overcame  our  powers  of  ap- 
petite. 

I  smile  now  ns  I  recall  the  comical  appearance  of  one 
of  our  party  at  a  moment  when  the  Oreek  bishop,  a  ven- 

2^ 
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erablo  and  patriarchal  man,  with  flowing  whito  beard, 
that  lay  on  hits  breast  like  the  beard  of  Aaron,  finished  a 
long  Heutenco  which  he  had  addreiiscd  to  him,  and  which 
he  turned  into  a  question  at  its  conclusion. 

My  unlucky  friend  had  taken  a  chibouk  in  preference 
to  the  sheshee,  and  was  smoking  quieltly ;  had  he  been 
wise,  he  might  have  supped  on  the  fragrance  of  that 
delicious  Latakea ;  but,  a  rare  cake  of  almonds,  and  a  slice 
of  orange  dipped  in  spiced  wine,  and  a  plate  of  delicate 
jellies,  and  sundry  other  exceedingly  inviting  articles  had 
tempted  him  until  the  moment  that  the  vcnemble  bishop 
concluded  his  sentence,  which  related  to  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Church,  with  the  question,  *'  But  did  you  not  see  him 
in  Iskandereyeh  ?"  and  the  old  man  looked  up  at  my  fiiend 
for  a  reply,  and  beheld  him  with  the  amber  mouth-piece 
of  the  chibouk  on  his  lip,  each  hand  occupied  in  grasping 
a  delicacy,  and  his  knees  motionless  with  a  load  of  the 
provisions  of  our  worthy  host's  hospitality. 

No  smile  crossed  the  features  of  the  bishop  nor  of  his 
friends,  though  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  wo  were 
strongly  inclined  ourselves  to  unseemly  laughter,  and  it 
required  the  calling  up  of  all  our  newly-acquired  oriental 
manners  to  avoid  it.  My  friend  had  paid  our  host  the 
highest  compliment  ho  could  in  thus  accepting  every 
thing,  and  his  compliment  was  evidently  appreciated  as 
such,  and  acknowledged  in  polite  phrases  that  would  have 
sounded  well  at  home. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  small  piece  of  a  dark  night 
slipped  into  the  room  and  around  among  the  chibouks 
and  narghiles  to  my  feet,  where,  pressing  his  forehead  to 
my  hand,  he  contrived  to  whisper  to  me  that  the  *'  Sitt 
Miriam"  wanted  to  see  me.  Supposing  thereby  that  she 
was  ready  to  depart,  I  went  out  into  the  large  reception 
room,  but  no  one  was  there.  My  sable  guide  led  on, 
while  I  followed,  strongly  suspicious  that  the  imp  might 
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commit  an  orror  and  gnitle  me  into  forbiddon  rooms.  I 
was  not  far  wrong.  Croflsing  a  conrt,  down  into  which 
the  stars  shone,  I  followed  him  into  a  dark  entry  when  he 
threw  open  a  door  and  I  foond  myself  in  the  holy  of 
holies  of  an  eastern  house,  that  spot  forbidden  to  Uie  foot 
of  man  in  all  known  ages  of  Moslem  rule.  The  scene  that 
burst  on  my  astonished  vision  was  worth  a  journey  to  the 
Orient  to  see. 

One  swift  glance  around  the  room  convinced  me  that 
it  was  all  right,  for  I  caught  the  eyes  of  Miriam,  who  was 
curled  up  on  a  crimson  diwan  and  smoking  a  narghile  as  if 
she  had  been  brought  up  to  it  all  her  life,  and  in  a  moment 
I  understood  that  she  had  managed  the  introduction  by 
some  ingenuity  that  I  could  not  have  believed  possible. 

In  Greece  the  seclusion  of  the  hareem  is  unknown.  But 
in  Greek  families  living  in  Egypt  or  Syria  it  is  even  more 
strictly  enforced  than  by  the  Mohammedans  themselves, 
(or  the  contempt  which  is  poured  out  on  a  Mohanmiedan 
woman  who  has  shown  her  face  to  men  is  visited  tenfold 
on  Christians,  who  have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  posi- 
tions in  the  country.  The  footstep  of  a  man  had  never 
crossed  this  threshold  before,  except  of  a  fioher  or 
brother,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  retreat  shrank  at 
first  in  terror  from  having  their  faces  seen  by  a  stranger. 

It  was  by  adroit  management,  by  proposing  it  as  a 
frolic,  working  up  their  curiosity,  and  pledging  eternal 
secretly  and  instant  dofMirturo  from  the  country,  tliat 
Miriam  had  persuadctl  them  to  consent  to  send  for  me, 
and  they  secured  the  old  man>  permission  on  the  ground 
of  the  universal  love  of  Greeks  for  Americans,  and  so  I 
was  sent  for  and  so  I  came. 

The  scene  in  the  room  when  I  entered  was  worthy  a 
painter*s  presence.  The  tnoUier  of  tlie  family,  seated  on 
a  pile  of  cushions,  was  a  woman  of  splendid  beauty,  and 
her  daughters  wore  like  their  mother.    Iler  young  sii 
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u  girl  of  twenty-two  or  three,  and  her  nieoe,  a  girl  of 
Kcvcnteen,  were  standing  near  her,  while  their  Nubian 
hlavrs,  hlt'nder  anil  graceful  women,  black  as  nigfat  but 
not  thick-lippcil,  having  rather  the  features  of  tlie  Shel- 
lalee  of  Kgypt,  and  in  form  and  face  models  of  grace  and 
beauty,  waited  on  their  beautiful  mistreases.  A  troop  of 
cliildren,  with  large  black  eyes,  dressed  like  fairies,  greeted 
my  entrance  with  a  bhout  of  "welcome,  and  for  a  moment 
I  hesitated  to  enter  a  ]>laco  sacred  not  only  by  oriental 
custom  against  Hueh  a  visit,  but  sacred  especially  by  the 
preHcnce  of  ho  nnieh  magnificent  beauty,  not  before  ex* 
poH(.'d  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

ISut  the  unsurprised  look  of  Miriam  and  of  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Saunders  reassured  me,  and  I  advanced  with  as 
much  courage  :us  could  be  expected  of  a  somewhat  diffi- 
dent American  in  an  e:istern  harecm. 

()i\eii  since  then,  in  still  and  (piict  evenings,  when  I 
remendier  the  incidents  of  my  e:istern  travel,  the  £ico  of 
that  radiant  (irei^k  girl  comes  before  mo  like  a  vision  of 
the  unreal  beauties  of  paradise. 

I  never  saw  a  woman  half  so  beautiful.  She  was  the 
first  and  last  one  that  I  saw  abroad  whom  I  thought 
(n\\m\  to  the  American  standard  of  female  beauty ;  and 
she  was  a  star. 

She  was  reclining  on  the  diwan,  half  buried  in  its 
cushions,  with  her  arm  around  Miriam's  neck,  telling  her, 
in  all  the  rich  oriental  phrases  she  co\dd  invent,  of  her  love 
for  her  newly-found  sister. 

I  will  endeavor,  for  the  sake  of  my  lady  readera,  and 
with  Miriam's  assistance,  to  describe  her  dress,  which  was 
almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  dresses  of  four  other  ladies  in 
the  room,  whose  inferior  beauty  must  excuse  my  leaving 
them  to  sketch  their  splendid  companion. 

Firstly  she  wore  that  part  of  the  Turkish  lady's  dress 
which  we  should  call  the  trowsers,  known  by  them  as  the 
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Mniif/ofi,  and  a  very  different  afikir  from  the  pantaloons 
which  the  American  kidies^-nghta  ladies  argue  so  much  in 
favor  of.  They  are  necessarily  more  cnmbersomo  than 
the  ordinary  European  style  of  dress,  being  enormously 
heavy  folds  of  silk  stuff,  embroidered  with  heavy  gold 
thread,  gathered  at  the  ankles  with  gold  and  jewele<1 
^mnds.  Those  of  which  I  now  speak  were  of  rose-colored 
silk,  and  the  little  feet  that  were  quite  hidden  in  the  folds 
as  they  fell  around  it  when  she  walked,  were  covered  with 
velvet  slippers,  embroidered  with  seed  pearls. 

The  yclhik,  a  sort  of  open  dross  tliat  falls  in  a  long  train 
behind  and  is  fastened  only  at  the  waist,  falling  away  so 
as  to  leave  the  shintiyan  vinble,  is  I  believe  not  worn  by 
unmarried  ladies,  but  she  had  a  nmilar  dress,  of  the  same 
rose-colored  silk,  richly  embroidered.  A  low  chemisette, 
with  embroidered  front  and  sleeves,  lefl  almost  the  entire 
bust  exposed ;  and  a  velvet  jacket,  heavy  with  gold 
thread  and  jewels,  completed  the  rich  and  gorgeous  cos- 
tume. 

But  the  drov,  although  of  the  most  costly  fabrics  of 
the  Damascus  looms,  was  as  nothing  com]mrod  with  tlie 
jewels  that  flashed  from  her  wrists,  and  neck,  and  hair. 

Over  her  lefl  shoulder,  hanging  like  a  sash  down  to 
the  right  side  of  her  waist,  was  a  golden  girdle  or  band, 
made  of  broad  pieces  of  gold,  shaped  like  willow  leaves, 
and  fastened  together  at  the  rides.  The  belt  of  tlie  yel- 
lak  and  shintiyan,  which  is  ordinarily  a  caslimere  sliawl 
(known  vulgarly  in  America  as  camels*  liair),  was  silk, 
gathered  at  the  side  with  a  star  of  brilliants.  On  her 
arms  were  jeweled  ser]>cnts ;  and  the  only  covering  of 
her  bosom,  which  was  exposed,  as  I  have  said,  consisted  of 
strings  of  pearls  that  lay  across  it,  each  string  shorter 
than  the  one  above  it,  and  whose  whiteness  was  rivaled 
by  the  neck  they  adorned. 

Ilcr  Imir  was  bound  together  under  a  small  cap  of 
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erimtoii  Teliret,  that  retted  onl  j  on  tbo  back  of  her  head, 
and  of  which  the  yeliret  was  bat  the  material  oo  whidi 
were  dnstered  aa  many  pearia  and  diamooda  aa,  I  remarked 
to  Miriam,  would  pnrchaae  all  the  jewelry  that  the  moat 
gorgeona  New  York  aaloon  could  exhibit  in  a  crowded 
erening  assembly. 

I  have  described  the  lady's  costume  as  literally  aa  T 
can  for  the  benefit  of  my  lady  readers ;  but  I  thought 
little  of  her  costume  then,  when  I  was  looking  at  her 
splendid  beauty.  Miriam  was  in  ecstasy  herself^  and  would 
interrupt  her  caresses  constantly  by  turning  to  mo  with 
the  demand,  ^  Is  n't  she  beautiful  ?" 

Her  hair  was  black  as  the  clouds  of  a  December  night, 
and  swept  away  from  a  fine  forehead,  in  heavy  tresses. 
Her  face  was  no  cold  Greek  countenance.  It  was  full  of 
life  and  passion ;  her  eyes  black,  and  flasliing  with  fun ; 
the  red  blood  tingling  close  under  the  skin  through  her 
cheeks,  and  sometimes  flushing  her  forehead  with  an  ex- 
quisite glow ;  her  lips  were  red  and  laughing ;  her  chin 
the  smallest  imaginable;  and  her  form  slender,  yet  full 
and  graceful  as  the  forms  of  dream-land. 

I  know  that  I  am  liable  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
in  my  description  of  this  scene,  and  that  Whitely  and 
Moreriglit  will  assure  iiiquironi  after  my  tni^hfuhicss  that 
they  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
my  otherwise  conscientious  friends  were  so  envious  of  my 
success  in  this  instance,  and  so  much  annoyed  at  my  fre- 
quent reference  to  it  when  they  grew  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  beauties  they  had  seen,  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  bo  candid  witnesses.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  of  one 
friend  to  whom  I  may  appeal  for  my  accuracy. 

Miriam  had,  as  we  came  from  the  tents,  laughingly  as- 
serted her  intention  of  procuring  me  admission  to  the 
hareom,  and  I  hod  pledged  myself  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men that  if  I  entered  he  should  go  as  well. 
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Mr.  De  Leon^s  high  pomtion  with  tho  Greeks,  which  he 
earned  by  hia  noble  conduct  when  they  were  threatened 
witli  expulsion  from  Egypt,  made  his  name  a  sort  of 
household  word  with  them  in  all  i>arts  of  the  Levant ; 
and  having  broken  the  ice  by  allowing  my  presence, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  assent  of  the 
ladies  to  admitting  one  whom  they  knew  so  well  to  be  a 
man  of  honor,  and  a  friend  to  their  countrymen. 

The  same  imp  of  darkness  was  dispatched  to  bring 
him ;  and  when  ho  came,  the  fun  of  the  whole  thing  was 
complete,  and  the  fair  prisoners,  as  romance  has  called 
them,  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  their 
company. 

The  old  man,  who  had  come  in,  entered  into  their  joy 
oom|>letely,  and  looked  on  with  smiling  face  for  a  few 
moments  before  he  returned  to  his  guests  in  tho  other 
part  of  the  house.  He  left  us  to  a  rattling  conversation 
with  the  (air  ladies,  in  which  my  Arabic  was  amply  suffic- 
ient (or  my  purposes,  since  they  did  all  the  talking,  and  con- 
stantly rc|xmted  their  warnings  that  we  were  not  to  reveal 
in  Jaffii  tho  fact  that  wo  had  seen  their  countenances. 

Narghilehs,  on  which  they  placed  perfume-wood  from 
Mecca,  were  renewed  as  constantly  as  we  finished  them ; 
and  ooffee  and  a  host  of  delicacies  were,  from  time  to 
time,  presented  by  the  slave-girls,  who  seemed  to  enter 
into  tlieir  mistresses^  enjoyment  most  keenly. 

When  we  rose  to  go,  and  I  am  l>ound  to  admit  the 
hour  would  have  been  thought  late  even  in  America, 
they  would  scarcely  permit  Bliriam  to  leave  them,  but 
again  and  again  embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  on  each 
cheek,  and  on  her  lips,  while  the  Nubians  would  seize 
her  at  the  same  instant  from  behind,  with  one  hand 
on  each  si<l(\  and  give  her  a  syni|mtlictic  Sfpiecsi)  in  ac- 
cordance with  cncli  kiss  of  their  fair  mistresses.  We  left 
her  with   them  while  we  stcp|>ed  back   hito  tlio  room 
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among  the  men,  where  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  I  do 
not  think  our  absence  had  been  noted. 

The  little  old  bibhop  was  still  talking  about  the  pa- 
triarch, the  wine  and  the  coffee  circulating  as  before ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  host  with 
sincere  respect  for  his  hospitality. 

He,  and  his  son,  and  the  entire  party,  not  excepting 
the  bishop,  rose  when  we  rose,  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
door,  and  then  to  the  street,  and  then  up  and  down  the 
narrow,  winding  streets  of  Jaffii;  nor  did  they  leave  us 
till  we  roused  the  sleepy  guard  at  the  gloomy  gateway, 
and  walked  out  into  the  glorious  moonlight,  that  fell  on 
the  walls  of  the  city  with  that  strange  effect  that  moon- 
light has  on  ancient  piles  of  stone,  and  more  beautifully 
still  on  the  white  tents  that  stood  on  the  hill  above  the 
sea. 

The  tall  form  of  Ferrajj  stood  waiting  for  us  as  we  ap- 
proached them.  A  picket  of  horses  had  been  estab- 
lished near  us,  in  accordance  with  our  published  orders, 
that  we  wished  the  finest  horses  in  the  country  to  be 
brought  to  us  for  selection  the  next  morning.  A  deep 
and  regular  sound  from  the  kitchen  tent  indicated  that 
Ilajji  Mohammed  had  done  with  the  labors  of  the  day, 
and  with  a  gay  good-night  we  sought  our  several  beds. 
How  gloriously,  how  deeply,  serenely  and  profoundly  we 
slept  that  first  night  of  our  tent  life,  on  the  sounding 
shore  of  the  classic  sea,  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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Ibe   ^oO   of  the  tobole  £4Hi). 

Tns  dash  of  the  sea,  rolling  in  before  a  Biiff  north- 
weetcr,  awoke  me  at  day-break,  and  I  ran  down  the 
bank  for  a  plunge  in  the  blue  and  white  surf  before  the 
sun  should  have  kissed  off  the  freshness  of  the  foam- 
beads.  The  gray  old  walls  of  the  city  came  out  in 
strong  lights  and  sliadcs  ns  the  dawn  advanced.  I 
strolled  along  the  trench  to  the  great  gate,  and  recalled 
with  some  degree  of  ease,  now  tliat  all  was  sombre  and 
silent,  that  brave  old  time  when  Richard  of  the  stout 
heart,  alone,  with  his  strong  arm,  put  to  flight  tlie  Sara- 
cen hosts  before  the  walls  of  Jaffa. 

When  I  returned  to  the  tents,  Ilajji  Mohammed  was 
kindling  his  charcoal  fire  for  breakfast,  and  the  scene 
around  them  was  busy  and  active. 

I  had  directed  horses  to  be  brought  for  our  inspection, 
tlie  selection  of  these  being  the  most  itn|)ortaiit  matter  in 
commencing  a  Syrian  tour.  They  had  assembled,  white, 
brown,  and  bay,  halt  and  lame,  sore-eyed  and  sore- 
backed,  the  sorriest-looking  drove  of  horses  that  Christian 
eyes  ever  rested  on.  Tlicre  was  one  bicar-oycd  nog  tliat 
made  you  weep  for  sym|)athy  if  you  looked  into  his  face, 
so  overpowering  was  its  melancholy,  and  there  was 
another  tliat  did  not  touch  his  near  hind  foot  to  the 
ground  when  he  walked,  but  his  owner  could  not  per- 
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ccivo  that  ho  was  iu  tho  slightest  degree  lame.  lie  ad- 
mitted, on  close  questioning,  that  the  animal  had  been 
lame  ibrmerly,  but  ho  assured  mo  he  was  cured  of  it 
perfectly. 

For  our  party  wo  should  need,  beside  the  horses  that 
wo  rode  ourselveS}  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  mules 
to  carry  tho  baggage  and  tents,  and  it  soon  became  mani- 
fest that  Jaffa,  could  furnish  nothing  that  was  at  all  to 
our  purposes.  We  might  find  what  would  Answer  as  far 
OS  Jerusalem,  but  not  for  the  long  journey  we  had  in 
prospect.  There  was  not  one  in  this  crowd  that  I  would 
have  taken  for, a  gift,  and  telling  Abd-ol-Atti  to  make 
what  arrangements  he  pleased  with  them,  but  no  further 
than  Jerusalem,  Whitely  and  myself  went  down  to  the 
beach  for  a  stroll,  and  oame  up  in  fine  condition  for 
breakfast  and  the  road.  But  the  first  start  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter,  and  while  the  Arabs  wrangled  about  tho 
prices  of  the  beasts,  wo  walked  into  the  town  again,  and 
through  the  crowded  bazaar,  just  inside  the  gate,  where 
we  endeavored  to  find  something  to  purchase  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Jaffa,  But  wo  found  nothing,  and  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  tho  flowers  that  Minam  had 
gathered  on  our  camp  ground,  and  pressed  in  a  little 
flower-press,  which  was  her  lost  gift  at  parting  from  Joe 
Willis. 

At  length  the  calvalcade  was  ready  Tho  tents  were 
struck,  the  camels  which  Abd-el-Atti  had  chosen,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  son*y  mules  of  Jaffa,  for  our  baggage,  had 
depailed,  and  where  a  few  moments  before  our  village 
had  been,  now  was  a  green  spot,  with  a  half  dozen  sad- 
dled horses  waiting  their  ndera.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait.  Looking  back  for  a  moment  over  the  blue  sea, 
somewhat  longingly  I  will  not  deny,  for  who  could  tell 
what  might  occur  before  we  should  see  its  waves  again, 
or  who  of  us  might  never  come  back  from  the  far  wander- 
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ingt,  to  Ninoveli  and  Bagdad,  that  wo  expoctod  to  go  on, 
wo  Rprang  into  our  saddles  and  wont  ofT,  a  gay  cavalcado, 
at  a  rattling  eaiitcr,  through  tlio  winding  paths  between 
the  hedges  of  prickly  pear  and  the  orange  groves,  on  the 
road  to  Jerusalem. 

We  soon  emerged  from  the  gardens  that  surround  tlie 
city,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  broad  plain  of  Sharon, 
which  comes  down  from  the  north,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
desert  hills  near  Gaza.  Overtaking  Uie  camels,  who 
were  lounging  along  in  a  straggling  train,  we  passed 
them  and  pressc<l  on.  It  was  vain  to  look  for  roses  hero. 
Tlie  plain  was  under  cultivation,  but  no  biuilics  of  any 
kind  grew  on  it.  The  crimson  anemone,  which  abounds 
throughout  the  East,  covered  the  ground  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  here  and  there  large  tulls  of  the  leaves  of 
some  s|>ecies  of  lily  gave  promise  of  future  flowers  not 
yet  in  bloom.  The  people  were  plowing  their  fields,  and 
in  more  than  a  dozen  instances  wo  saw  an  ox  yoked  with 
a  donkey  before  the  plough.  Our  spirits  were  excellent. 
We  dashed  off  at  full  gallop  across  the  plain,  occasionally 
tnming  out  of  the  road  to  ascend  a  knoll  and  get  a  dis- 
tant view.  So  we  continued  on  until  we  saw  in  tlie  dis- 
tance the  tower  and  village  of  Ilamlch,  which  was  three 
hours  from  Jaffa.  Before  reacliing  tlicm,  however,  we 
again  left  the  level  plain,  and  found  ourselves  in  groves 
of  olives,  passing  through  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  high 
over  which  the  tower  was  visible. 

When  within  a  half  mile  of  the  village  we  made  a 
detour  across  a  ploughed  field  and  through  an  olive 
grove  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  wliich  has  been  a  source  of 
much  speculation  to  antiquarians. 

Tliis  lofty  and  commanding  stnicturo  stands  in  the 
Qortli-wcst  comer  of  a  large  s|)acc,  surroundcnl  wilh  walls 
on  its  four  sides,  under  which  we  found  subterranean 
TAoltA  of  substantial  structure,  the  whole  pUoo  ai>i>earing 
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mnch  liko  a  fortified  khan ;  an  idea  ^vllich  received  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  fact  that  this  place  has  always 
been  on  the  great  caravan  route  between  Egypt  and 
Damascus.  Whatever  its  original  purposes^  it  is  manifest 
that  the  pious  Mussulmans  did  not  forget  their  religion  in 
its  construction,  and  the  conveniences  usimlly  found  in 
mosks  for  directing  the  prayers  of  the  fiiithfiil  toward 
Mecca. 

The  tower  itself  is  square,  of  Saracenic  architecture, 
gracefully  as  well  as  substantially  built.  A  winding  stair- 
case within  it,  much  dilapidated  but  still  amply  secure  for 
our  ascent,  enabled  us  to  reach  the  ruined  battlements, 
high  up  above  the  plain  of  Ramleh,  where,  seated  on  the 
crumbling  and  almost  tottering  stones  of  the  wall,  wo 
looked  out  for  a  half  hour  in  intense  delight  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  views.  The  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Judali 
bounded  the  view  on  the  east,  and  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean formed  the  horizon  lielow  which  the  sun  would 
soon  descend.  The  plain  of  Sharon,  beautiful  in  tradition 
and  holy  story,  lay  below  us,  and  around  us,  stretching 
far  away  northward  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ashdod,  and 
even  to  Gaza,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

Directly  at  our  feet  lay  the  village  of  Er-llamlch  (the 
sand-bank),  a  name  for  which  I  in  vain  seek  a  derivation 
or  a  reason.  Other  travelers  have  stated  it,  in  general 
terms,  as  derived  from  the  sandy  soil ;  but  my  observa- 
tion was  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  soil  was  less 
sandy  than  other  parts  of  the  plain.  Built  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  whitewashed,  as  are  all  the  principal  villages  of 
Syria,  its  domes  and  minarets  shone  cheerfully  in  the  rays 
of  the  evening  sun  among  groves  of  olive  and  dense 
thickets  of  the  prickly  pear,  while  here  and  there  a  stately 
palm  towered  above  the  surrounding  vcgotution,  liko  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  days,  sublime,  solemn,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful. 
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The  scarcity  of  timber  of  all  kinds,  in  Syria,  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  arch  for  supporting  stone  floors  and 
stone  roofii  throughout  the  country ;  and  hence  the  prev- 
alent style  of  roof  is  that  which  consists  of  small  domes, 
built  entirely  of  stone,  of  which  one  covers  each  small 
room,  and  several  are  necessary  to  the  covering  of  one 
large  diamber.  Thus,  a  house  of  ordinary  size,  will  be 
roofed  over  with  six  or  eight  such  domes,  and  oftentimes 
with  numy  more.  The  result  is,  that  a  village  or  city 
presents  an  aspect  to  a  stranger  totally  different  from  any 
tiling  he  has  before  seen.  We  had,  of  course,  observed 
this  in  Jaffa,  but  it  was  now  especially  manifest  in  Ham- 
leh,  looking  down  on  it  as  we  did  from  the  high  tower. 

But  our  eyes  were  especially -attracted  to  a  sight  always 
welcome,  the  world  over,  namely,  the  American  flag 
floating  in  the  brecKC,  and  lit  by  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun,  over  the  domes  of  mucli  tlie  most  imposing-looking 
building  in  the  place,  not  even  excepting  the  Latin  con- 
vent. That  this  was  the  residence  of  the  American  con- 
solar  agent  was  quite  manifest ;  but,  I  confess,  that  al- 
though my  heart  beat  faster  when  I  saw  the  flag,  it  did 
not  warm  at  all  to  the  house  or  the  people  below. 

A  satisfactory  experience  in  the  East  convinces  mo  that 
an  American  consular  agent — I  speak  of  such  agents  as  are 
now  found  in  variotis  parts  of  the  Kast — is  useful  but  for 
one  purpose :  to  mislead  the  traveler,  and  absorb  a  oer- 
taut  portion  of  his  money.  This  is  the  fault  of  the  system. 
Natives  accept  the  office,  because  it  affords  them  full  and 
complete  protection  against  their  own  government.  No 
Turkish  official  dare  lay  his  hands  on  the  purse  or  the 
person  of  a  consular  agent  of  any  foreign  power.  Re- 
ceiving no  pay  from  the  government  they  represent,  and 
being  really  of  no  earthly  use  to  travelers  or  any  one, 
they  manage  to  press  some  service  on  the  unlucky 
stranger  who  falls  into  their  hands,  for  which  they  ex- 
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tract  from  him  a  backsheesh  in  proportion  to  the  national 
feeling  they  succeed  in  arousing  in  liis  mind.  Tjong 
belbro  this  time  I  had  issued  strict  orders  to  Abd-el-Atti, 
that,  on  entering  any  place  that  was  honored  as  the 
residence  of  an  American  consular  agent,  he  should 
represent  me  as  a  Hindoo,  Japanese,  Sandwich  Islander, 
or  any  thing  but  an  American,  if  so  be  I  might  bo  saved 
from  the  annoying  demands  on  my  purse,  and  still  moro 
annoying  attentions. 

Therefore,  as  I  said,  the  American  flag  did  not  lead  me 
to  desire  shelter  under  its  protection,  but,  rather  the 
reverse,  made  me  fear  the  usual  demand  on  my  temper 
and  charity. 

But  the  view  of  the  pliun  of  Sharon  was  still  before 
us,  and  we  couhl  not,  without  pain,  tear  ourselves  away 
from  it. 

About  five  miles  to  the  north  of  us  lay  a  little  village, 
which  we  learned  was  known  among  the  natives  as  Ludd^ 
and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  is  the  ancient  Lydda. 
At  present  it  is  remarkable  only  as  containing  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  grand  churches  of  old  times,  that  of  St. 
George,  the  saint  of  merrie  England  and  of  stories  in- 
numerable, whose  bii*th-place  and  burial-place  were  at 
Lydda,  where,  in  times  unknown,  they  built  a  shrine,  and 
burned  incense  over  his  dust,  and  where,  in  later  years, 
the  shrine  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  a  Moslem  minaret 
was  built  in  the  blue  air,  which  was  now  the  chief  object 
visible  from  the  tower  at  Ramleh.  As  the  sun  declined 
yet  more,  our  eyes  followed  his  rays,  and  we  looked 
eagerly  and  longingly  to  the  hills  of  Ephraim.  Right 
there  away,  where  the  path  left  the  plain  and  entered 
the  mountmn  gorge,  was  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thither  our  hearts  went  forth  most  earnestly.  It  was 
hard  to  wait  for  the  morning,  to  continue  on,  and  even 
Miriam,  wearied  and  tired  with  the  firat  day's  tmvel. 
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Tolontcored  to  go  on  that  night,  and  seo  tho  sun  rise  over 
Olivet 

Bat  this  was  impossible,  for  varioos  reasons,  and  at 
lengtli,  rclnctantly  closing  onr  eyes  on  tho  view  Uiat  had 
so  long  kept  us  on  this  high  |K>int,  wo  descended  tho 
steps,  and  mounting  our  horses  in  tho  court  or  inclosure, 
rode  oat  on  tho  east  side  among  the  tombs  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

A  solitary  Latin  monk  from  the  convent,  walking  near 
the  tower  and  mnsing  in  the  evenuig  light,  directed  us 
in  the  sliortest  path.  We  rode  down  a  gentle  sIojh) 
between  dense  hedges  of  tho  prickly  |>ear  and  stof>ped  at 
the  door  of  the  Latin  convent  where  wo  had  directed 
Abd-el-Atti  to  arrange  our  beds  for  the  niglit. 

Tliroughout  Holy  Land  the  convents  are  open  to  the 
reception  of  guests,  and  tlio  hospitality  of  tho  monks  of 
all  denominations  deserves  everlasting  record.  I  have 
heard  and  read  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  hospitality 
which  many  travelers  have  ascribed  to  love  of  tho  money 
which  all  leave  in  payment  for  their  lodging.  But  I  bear 
my  testimony  most  oheerfuUy  to  tho  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  the  monks  of  the  lloly  Land.  I  found  the  Latin 
monks  everywhere  noble  men,  full  of  g^ood  works  and 
hwnble  piety.  Nor  had  I  ever  occasion  to  think  their 
kindness  to  me,  often  as  I  experienoed  it,  prooeeded  from 
any  other  motive  other  than  their  pure  good-will  and  ao- 
onstomed  benevolence.  I  paid  liberally,  it  is  true,  but  not 
tall  I  was  leaving  them,  and  it  was  then  a  pure  gratuity, 
which  was  never  asked  for.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
money,  with  that  of  all  other  pilgrims  who  were  able  to 
pay,  went  to  the  sustenance  of  poorer  pilgrims  who  were 
funting  on  their  march  to  the  Sepulchre. 

Tho  convents  are  provided  with  vacant  rooms,  and 
many  of  them  with  beds  and  bedding.  Tlicy  are  gen- 
erally kept  scrupulously  dean,  and  the  Latin  convents  are 
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always  so.  Thb  at  Ramleh  was  positively  inviting  in  iUi 
cool  clean  coui*t-yard  and  white-washed  cells.  I  envied 
the  monks  that  were  walking  up  and  down  in  its  old 
shades. 

We  rapped  on  the  gate  with  our  whip-handles.  The 
door  opened,  but  our  party  were  not  here,  and  we  learned 
that  they  had  gone  on  to  the  house  of  Matta  Abud  Mar- 
cus, the  American  agent,  where  we  had  seen  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flying. 

We  rode  on  and  found  them  there,  already  in  possession 
of  Marcus's  upper  chambers. 

All  the  houses  in  Palestine  are  built  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan,  and  doubtless  on  the  ancient  plan.  The  build- 
ing surrounds  a  court.  The  ground  floor  rooms  are  used 
for  kitchens,  stables,  and  general  offices.  A  stairway  in 
the  oi>en  air  leads  to  a  terrace,  or  a  broad  platform,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  ancient  '*  house-top"  of  which  we  read  so 
often,  and  around  which  the  various  rooms  of  the  family 
open. 

Above  the  terrace  on  the  house  of  Marcus,  the  flag  was 
floating.  We  entered  a  large  room,  thirty  feet  square, 
and  surrounded  with  diwans,  and  sat  down  to  chibouks 
and  cofiee.  Our  host,  as  American  agent,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  receiving  us  as  his  guests,  and  had  brought 
the  party  there,  having  gone  out  of  the  village  to  meet 
them.  We  yielded  with  proper  grace,  though  I  confess 
my  heait  yearned  for  the  clean,  cool  rooms  of  the  con- 
vent, and  there  was  not  as  much  promise  of  dinner  here 
as  would  have  been  if  Ilajji  Mohammed  were  commander 
in  the  kitchen.  But  to  the  credit  of  our  host  be  it  said, 
he  did  every  thing  possible  to  make  us  feel  at  home,  and 
we  soon  accommodated  ourselves  to  the  quarters  in  which 
we  found  ourselves. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  was  exceedingly  beautiful 
when  the  sun  went  down.    We  gathered  here  to  enjoy 
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it.    The  flag  was  taken  down,  and  as  it  lay  on  tho  |Nive- 
meat  we  found  oa  it  this  inscription : 

*'  Pmentad  io  Ahboat  MoDtafl»  1Sm\^  U.  Q.  Y  ico  Consul  At  Ramleh, 
bj  the  offioora  of  tho  U.  8.  squaiiroa  off  Jaffa,  as  a  alight  return  tor  liif 
attention  shown  tliem  on  their  going  and  returning  from  Jerusakm, 
September  35th,  183S. 

Abud  Marcos,  whose  name  was  here  written  Montas, 
was  the  father  of  our  present  host,  and  the  flag  had 
been  well  preserved^  being  exhibited  only  when  Amer- 
icans were  in  tho  neighborhood. 

I  had  one  of  the  bedsteads  unpacked  for  Miriain^s  bed, 
to  be  made  up  in  one  of  tho  small  rooms,  and  I  threw 
myself  down  on  my  carpet  in  the  comer.  Tho  other 
gentlemen  occupied  diwans  in  tho  largo  rooms,  with  bhui* 
kets  and  quilts.  I  fought  the  fleas  all  night  and  caught 
some  interrupted  moments  of  sleep,  but  for  the  most  part 
had  a  wretched  night  of  it.  Markka  intentions  were  good 
enough,  but  his  hospitality  was  rather  a  failure. 

Long  before  tho  morning  came  over  the  eastern  hills  I 
had  left  my  uncomfortable  bed  to  the  fleas  that  enjoyed 
it  apparently  better  than  I,  and  throwing  open  the  wooden 
abutter  of  the  eastern  window,  which  like  all  the  others 
in  the  house  was  destitute  of  glass,  sat  in  the  cool  sofl  air 
and  gaied  at  the  mommg-star  which,  more  brilliant  than 
erer  before  to  my  eyes,  hung  in  tho  east  above  Jenisalem. 
As  the  dawn  came  I  heard  a  commotion  in  tho  other 
room,  and  Whitcly^s  voice  in  phrases  that  led  no  doubt 
whatever  in  my  mind  that  there  were  fleas  in  other  rooms 
as  well  as  in  mine.  In  a  few  moments  we  were  all  gatli- 
ered  oo  the  terrace  from  which  our  various  rooms  opened, 
and  the  cool  air  and  soil  light  of  the  setting  moon 
revived  us  more  than  had  our  troubled  sleep. 

And  now  a  tremendous  row  in  the  lower  afiartmcnts, 
io  which  I  recognuBed  Abd-el- Atti*s  voice  above  all  others, 
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indicated  that  something  was  out  of  order  there,  and  that 
I  should  very  soon  liave  a  difficulty  of  some  kind  to  adjust 
among  my  interesting  family  of  Arabs.  The  voice  soon 
approached  the  stairway,  and  at  length  the  Egyptian  came 
up  in  a  small  tempest. 

Abud  Marcus  had  taken  us  in  the  night  before,  and  the 
dragoman  insisted  that  he  had  done  it  in  both  senses.  He 
had  promised  most  faithfully  to  see  that  all  our  camels 
and  horses  were  cared  for  for  the  night,  and  trusting  it  to 
him  we  had  given  them  no  attention.  This  morning  ^re 
of  the  camels  were  missing,  with  their  drivers,  and  the 
only  answer  that  ho  could  obtain  to  his  inquiries  about 
them  was  that,  being  left  in  the  street  over  night  they  had 
deserted  us,  a  course  not  unlikely,  since  they  had  been 
paid  in  advance  for  the  previous  day's  work  and  a  part 
of  to-day's.  But  a  more  diligent  inquiry  satisfied  Abd-el- 
Atti  that  Marcus  had  discharged  them  himself,  telling 
them  that  they  were  not  wanted  any  longer  and  might  go 
about  their  business. 

It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  remarkable,  that  on 
my  exhibiting  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject,  Marcus 
declared  that  ho  was  possessed  of  just  five  camels,  which 
were  ready  at  tho  door,  and  which  wore  at  my  service 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  whoso  acceptance  ho  urged 
on  us  with  all  the  eagerness  of  an  oriental  offering  a 
service  for  which  he  is  well  assured  the  traveler  will  repay 
him  more  than  it  is  worth. 

This  incident  decidedly  diminished  tho  cordiality  of 
our  parting  with  our  host,  and  getting  into  the  saddle 
with  no  little  impatience  wo  rodo  through  tho  dirty  bazaar 
of  Ramleh,  and  out  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  village, 
where  we  struck  into  a  gallop  for  a  few  moments,  hoping 
thereby  to  get  up  our  spirits  and  good  temper  before  sun- 
rise, a  hope  that  was  efiectually  dashed  by  observing  the 
addition  of  a  person  to  our  party  who  proved  to  be  the 
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cawaas  of  the  American  consulate,  to  wit  of  Abad  Marcos, 
who  accompanied  ns  in  fall  nizam  nniform,  with  jing- 
ling sabre,  until  he  had  extracted  as  many  dollars  from  the 
rarious  gentlemen  as  he  could  persuade  them  were  due  to 
the  dignity  of  the  official  he  represented,  and  which,  in 
addition  to  the  gold  wo  had  given  to  Marcus  himself 
'*  for  the  servants,^*  made  the  nights  entertainment  cost 
us  somewhat  more  than  it  would  at  Morley*s  in  London, 
and  then,  to  our  infinite  relief,  lefl  us  to  pursue  our  way 
toward  Jerusalem,  attended  by  the  American  agent  in 
Jerusalem,  a  brother  of  hir.  Murad  of  Jaffa,  to  whose 
tender  mercies  I  warned  Abd-el>Atti  in  no  case  to  subject 
me  in  the  Holy  City. 

As  the  morning  advanced  wo  continued  to  cross  tho 
plain  of  Sharon,  but  at  length  entered  the  wide  pass  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  up  which  the  road  ascends,  and 
which  introduced  us  for  the  first  time  to  Syrian  horse 
paths.  Of  these  we  had  enough  before  many  days  were 
over. 

liefore  entering  tho  gorge  of  tho  hills,  wo  passed,  at 
about  three  hours  from  Ilainlch  a  village  on  the  top  of  a 
bill  at  the  right  of  the  path,  looking  more  indeed  like  a 
min  than  a  village,  which  is  known  by  the  Arabs  as 
Latrone,  a  name  evidently  given  by  the  Latin  monks,  who 
have  long  demgnatcd  it  as  the  birth-place  of  the  penitent 
thief.  Wo  remarked  nothing  here  so  much  as  tho  ex- 
quisite blossoms  of  the  white  and  purple  cyclamen  among 
the  rocks  at  our  roadside,  which  we  afterward  found  in 
great  quantities  throughout  Syria. 

Latrone  has  been  sometimes  called  Emmaus,  and  was 
indeed  the  castle  of  Emmaus,  which  latter  place  we  now 
saw  on  our  Icfl  a  little  way  from  the  road. 

It  is  a  small  mud  village,  with  nothing  to  mark  the  deep 
bterest  with  which  all  Christians  regard  it.  It  is  now 
eaOed  Emmoose. 
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The  diffioulty  which  others  have  found  m  admitting  this 
locality  consists  in  its  great  distance  from  Jerusalem.  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century  had  no  difficulty 
in  fixing  on  this  site,  and  the  tradition  of  the  church  has 
been  unbroken  and  invariable  since. 

The  opinion  seems  to  have  great  force  that  there  is  an 
omission  in  the  text  of  Lnke  who  (Luke,  xxiv.  13)  de- 
scribes Emmaus  as  threescore  furlongs  from  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  read  ^'  one  lumdred  and  three- 
score," which  is  about  the  distance  of  the  site  we  are  now 
speaking  of. 

(Since  I  wrote  this  chapter,  Dr.  Robinson's  last  volume 
has  been  published.  With  his  accustomed  leai*ning  and 
ability  he  reviews  the  various  authorities  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  and  the  Em- 
mouse  of  this  day  are  identical.  His  reasoning  is  such  that 
no  one  can  hesitate  to  consider  his  opinion  satisfactory.) 

After  we  had  pa&sed  Emmouse,  and  ascended  and  de- 
scended, climbed  rocks  and  stumbled  down  precipices,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Yalo^  which  retains  thus  much  of  the  ancient  name. 

I  was  impressed  here  with  an  idea  which  had  frequently 
before  occurred  to  me,  that  there  is  a  ceilain  inconsistency 
in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  Joshua  performed  over 
this  valley.  The  direction  to  the  sun,  ^'  Stand  thou  still 
on  Gibeon,"  would  imply  that  the  sun  was  to  the  east- 
ward of  him,  for  Gibeon  was  far  to  the  east.  But  the 
time  was  aflcrnoon,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  account  of 
the  battle.  I  believe  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ac- 
count of  this  miracle  is  an  intei*polation  in  the  text,  and 
a  careful  reading  of  it,  I  think,  indicates  that  it  has  not 
the  same  authorship  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it. 

Of  the  perils  of  that  road,  I  can  not  sufficiently  speak. 
I  had  done  some  rough  traveling  on  foot  and  in  the  sad- 
dle, but  I  never  had  seen  the  parallel  of  this.    The  path, 
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if  10  it  may  be  called,  lay  for  many  miles  up  the  dry  bed 
of  a  mountaiii  torrent,  filled  with  round  stone  and  rugged 
rocks,  so  that  it  may  be  stated  as  almost  literally  true, 
that  from  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
oar  horses*  feet  were  never  on  the  soil,  and  seldom  on 
6rm,  solid  rock.  Whitely's  horse  had  one  bad  fall,  and 
I  avoided  the  same  fate  by  walking  over  the  place  where 
he  fell.  I  kept  an  Arab  on  each  side  of  Miriam  to  catch 
her  in  case  her  horse  lost  his  footing,  and  we  thus  had  our 
initiation  in  Syrian  roads.  At  one  point  wo  descended  a 
rocky  hill  some  three  hundred  feet  on  the  broken  rock, 
the  horses  often  going  down  steps  which  no  American 
horse  would  have  ventured  on,  and  which  were  not  a 
little  trying  to  American  nerves. 

We  halted  for  luncheon  at  a  beautiful  spot  on  a  hill- 
side, near  a  well  in  a  grove  of  olives  on  a  bank  covered 
with  wild-flowers. 

Pleasantest  of  all  recollections  of  our  joumcyings  along 
the  way,  are  those  halts  that  we  always  made  at  noonday 
for  luncheon,  when  wo  lay  down  on  the  grass  by  the  side 
of  a  well,  or  sat  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  or  se- 
lected the  highest  point  of  a  hill-road,  whence,  reclining 
lor  an  hour  to  rest  our  weary  limbs,  we  could  look  off 
over  vast  expanses  of  the  holy  soil. 

**  Bucksheesh,  O  Hajji  I*'  shouted  a  group  of  boys  on 
the  top  of  the  next  hill.  Yea,  verily  we  had  arrived  at 
that  dignity,  and  were  pilgrims.  I  straightened  myself 
in  my  saddle  as  I  felt  this  new  title. 

I  regret  that  the  loss  of  my  notes  of  this  day*s  journey 
forbids  my  locating  places  accurately  here,  and  obliges 
me  also  to  pass  by  without  notice  a  number  of  cistems 
and  wells  which  I  examined  in  the  valleys,  and  among 
others  a  large  cistern  known  by  the  Arabs  as  the  well  of 
Ayub,  a  name  that  I  found  at  several  other  places  in  Syria, 
and  which  is  as  likely  to  have  been  dcrivetl  from  some 
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modem  sheik,  or  possibly  the  great  head  of  the  Ayubitcs, 
:is  from  the  ancient  Joab,  or  more  ancient  Job. 

As  we  approached  Kuriet-ei-Euab,  a  substantial  stone 
village,  renowned  as  the  residence  of  Abu  Goash,  the 
former  collector  of  tribute  from  travelers  on  this  route, 
and  the  terror  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood,  we  saw 
a  fine,  large  church,  of  ancient  Christian  times,  standing 
just  out  of  the  village,  and  tuniing  aside  from  our  road, 
which  went  along  the  noith  side  of  the  wady,  Vfe  rode 
directly  into  its  doorway,  and  sat  on  horseback  in  the 
very  aisle  of  the  building.  It  was  a  grand  old  place  of 
Christian  worship,  with  crypts  under  it,  which  we  exam- 
ined ailcrward,  and  although  windows  and  doors  were 
gone,  and  c:ittlc  <>(*.cupied  it  in  pljice  of  Christian  worshi[>- 
ers,  yet  on  the  walls  were  the  images  of  saints,  and  the 
memory  of  the  ])rayers  of  saints  lingered  in  its  lofty 
arches,  and  impressed  us  solemnly  us  we  came  from  it. 
Some  one  told  us  that  this  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Latin 
convent  in  connection  with  the  church  whose  deserted 
walls  we  invaded. 

We  paused  a  little  M'hile  again  in  the  valley  of  Elah, 
and  gathered  a  few  pebbles  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook 
where  David  found  his  weapons  with  which  to  meet  the 
giant  of  the  Philistines,  and  then,  every  thing  that  was 
behind  and  around  us  faded  in  interest  as  we  began  to 
realize  that  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  before  us  our 
weary  eyes  would  rest  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

We  pressed  our  horses  rapidly  up  the  steep  hill,  by  a 
zig-zag  path,  which  in  our  haste  we  sometimes  cut  across, 
and  thereby  nearly  broke  our  own  and  our  horses'  necks  in 
several  instances.  Tliere  was  a  party  of  Latin  nuns,  on 
sleek  and  beautiful  horses,  riding  slowly  before  us.  Wo 
passed  them  at  a  i*attling  gallop,  and  hastened  on,  up  the 
rough  path,  now  over  masses  of  loose,  rolling  stones,  on 
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which  onr  horses  oould  with  difficulty  find  footing  for  a 
half  mile,  and  as  a  cold  wind  swept  over  the  blctfdc  and 
desolate  hills,  wrapped  our  cloaks  around  us  and  drew  our 
hoods  closely  over  our  &oes.  The  appearance  of  every 
thing  wns  desolate  in  the  extreme.  For  many  miles,  we 
had  seen  no  evidences  of  human  existence.  Wild  rocks 
were  everywhere,  ragged  and  fierce  in  their  utter  bar- 
renness, and  hill  and  valley  were  alike  apparently  cursed 
with  the  curse  of  God. 

At  length  there  was  a  short  space  where  the  road  ad- 
mitted of  a  gallop,  our  horses  plunging  over  the  stones 
and  finding  footing  as  none  but  Syrian  horses  could,  and 

here  S ^  and  Whitely,  and  myself  pressed  forward,  as 

swiftly  as  the  xig-zag  path,  winding  around  rocks,  and 
taming  short  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  often  even  in 
an  acute  angle  backward,  would  permit.  Reaching  the 
summit  of  the  ascent,  we  beheld  a  distant  view  of  deso- 
late mountains,  lit  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  with 
dark,  wild  gorges  betw^een  them,  all  tending  downward 
to  a  deep  valley,  wherein  we  knew  must  lie  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  we  could  not  yet  see  the  city  of  our  desires. 

A  few  steps  forward,  our  worn-out  horses  stumbling 
rather  than  galloping  over  the  rocky  path,  and  a  hill, 
crowned  with  a  mosk  and  minaret,  was  before  us  in  the 
distance,  which  my  heart  knew  by  instinct  was  the  nioimt- 
ain  of  tlie  Ascension.  I  raised  myself  in  my  stirrups  and, 
taming  to  Miriam,  sliouted,  **  Tlie  Mount  of  Olives  I^  and 
waved  my  hand  toward  it — and  then,  as  I  looked  again, 
before  me,  in  all  their  glory  and  majesty,  I  beheld,  mag- 
nificent in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

I  had  thought  of  that  moment  for  years,  in  waking  and 
in  sleeping  dreams.  I  had  asked  myself  a  liundreil  Umes, 
**  What  will  you  do  when  your  weary  eyes  rest  on  these 
holy  walls  ?^^    Sometimes  I  thought  I  should  cry  out 
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aloud  as  did  pUgrima  of  old  times,  and  sometimea  that  I 
should  kneel  down  on  the  road  as  did  the  valiant  men  who 
marched  with  Godfrey  and  with  Richard.  But  I  did  neither. 

My  horse  stopped  in  the  road,  as  if  he  knew  that  all 
our  haste  had  been  for  this,  and  I  murmured  to  myself 
^^  Deus  vult,''  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  through 
them  I  gazed  at  the  battlements  and  the  towers  and  min- 
arets of  the  city.  One  by  one  the  party  rode  up,  and 
each  in  succession  paused. 

There  were  our  Mohammedan  servants,  a  Latin  monk 
who  had  joined  us  a  little  way  back,  two  Armenians,  and 
a  Jew  in  our  cortege,  beside  ourselves,  who  were  Prot- 
tesants — and  all  alike  gazed  with  overflowing  eyeS  on 
that  spot,  toward  which  the  longing  hearts  of  so  many 
millions  of  the  human  race  turn  daily  with  devout  affec- 
tion. We  spoke  no  word  aloud.  One  rushing  wave  of 
thought  swept  over  all  our  souls. 

I  stood  in  the  road,  my  hand  on  my  horse's  neck,  and 
with  my  dim  eyes  sought  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  holy 
places  which  I  had  long  before  fixed  in  my  mind,  but  the 
fast  flowing  tears  forbade  my  succeeding.  The  more  I 
gazed,  the  more  I  could  not  see  ;  and  at  length,  gather- 
ing close  around  my  face  the  folds  of  my  coufca,  I  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and  led  the  advance  toward  the  gates  of 
the  city. 

As  we  approached  the  northernmost  comer  of  the  wall 
we  met  a  sallying  party  of  Jerusalem  hotel-keepers,  who 
were  as  vociferous  in  their  recommendations  of  their  va- 
rious inns  as  Now  York  cab-drivers. 

We  had  sent  Abd-cl-Atti  forward  to  secure  a  place 
where  we  should  find  clean  and  comfortable  rooms,  in  the 
convent  of  the  TciTa  Santa,  or  in  the  Armenian  Convent, 
to  the  bishop  of  which  church  I  had  recommendatory  let- 
ters— or,  which  I  preferred,  by  finding  a  new  and  unoc- 
cupied house  in  the  city. 


i 
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He  Rucceeded  to  admiration,  and  finding  a  neat,  clean 
house  with  plenty  of  rooma,  which  Antonio  Zanimit  had 
rebuilt,  and  was  just  opening  under  the  imposing  title  of 
**  English  Hotel,'*  he  contracted  with  Antonio  to  give 
us  the  entire  establishment,  and  install  Hajji  Mohammed 
in  Uie  kitchen,  so  long  as  we  should  remain  in  Jerusalem. 

Before  reaching  the  comer  of  the  city  wall  we  turned 
to  the  left,  and  instead  of  entering  the  Jafia  gate,  passed 
under  the  north  wall  to  the  Damascus  gate,  whose  ancient 
and  gloomy  arch  stood  open  to  receive  us. 

Tlie  house  of  Antonio  was  on  the  Via  Dolorosa,  a  few 
paces  from  the  house  of  Dives  and  the  house  of  Laxarus, 
next  door  but  one  to  the  house  of  Veronica,  and  not  very 
fiir  distant  from  the  Arcli  of  Judgment.  Dismounting 
at  the  doorway,  we  entered  most  willingly,  for  we  were 
by  this  time  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  our  limbs  were  glad 
in  every  inch  of  them  to  find  repose. 

3* 


if. 

6  e  1  i)  3  e  ti)  q  n  ^ - 

Tub  first  morning  in  Jerusalem  was  a  time  forever  to 
be  remembered.  When  the  sun  came  up  above  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  I  was  standing,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  without  the  walls,  on  the  brow  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  looking  down  into  its  gloomy  depths  and  up 
to  the  hill  that  was  hallowed  by  the  last  footsteps  of 
Christ. 

I  could  not  sleep.  It  was  vain  to  think  of  it  or  attempt 
it.  Broken  snatches  of  slumber,  dreamy  and  restless  at 
the  best,  but  mostly  broad  awake  thoughts,  fancies,  feel- 
ings, and  memories  occupied  the  entire  night.  Weary 
and  exhausted  as  I  was  by  the  previous  day's  travel,  I 
could  not  compose  my  mind  sufficiently  to  take  the  rest 
I  actually  required. 

It  was  but  a  little  after  the  break  of  day  that  I  strolled 
down  to  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  (so  called  now,  though 
formerly  known  as  the  gate  of  the  Lady  Mary,  because 
of  its  leading  to  the  Virgin's  tomb),  and  finding  it  open 
ah*eady,  passed  out  among  the  Moslem  gi*aves  tliat  cover 
the  hill  of  Moriah,  outside  the  walls,  and  sitting  down  on 
one  of  them,  waited  in  nlence  the  coming  of  the  sun. 
And  it  came. 

I  had  seen  the  dawn  come  over  the  forest  of  the  Dela- 
ware country,  in  the  sublime  winter  mornings 


^ 
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"  When  lait  nighVt  now  hangs  Bghtij  on  tho  tiMi^ 
And  all  the  oadan  and  tho  pinoa  are  white 
With  the  new  glory.** 

I  had  seen  tho  morning  oome  np  over  tho  prmiries  of 
Minnetota^  calm  and  majestic  along  the  far  horiison.  I 
had  teen  it  in  golden  glory  on  tlio  sea,  in  soft  splendor  in 
Italy,  in  rich  effulgence  over  the  Libyan  desert. 

Bat  I  never  saw  such  a  morning  as  that  before  nor  shall 
I  ever  see  another  snch  in  this  cold  world. 

At  first  there  was  a  flush,  a  faint  bnt  beautiful  light  like 
a  halo,  above  tho  holy  mountain.  Right  there-away  lay 
Bethany,  and  I  could  think  it  the  radiance  of  the  bursting 
tomb  of  Biartha*8  brother.  But  the  flush  became  a  gleam, 
a  glow,  an  o])cning  heaven  of  deep,  strong  light  that  did 
not  dazile  nor  bewilder.  I  looked  into  it  and  was  lost  m 
it,  as  one  is  lost  that  gases  into  the  deep  loving  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  worships.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  but  to  wish 
and  I  should  be  away  in  the  atmosphere  that  was  so  glor- 
ious. Strong  cords  of  desire  seemed  drawing  mo  tliither. 
I  even  rose  to  my  feet  and  leaned  forward  over  the  carved 
torban  on  a  Mussulman's  tomb.  I  breathed  strong,  full 
iospirations  as  if  I  could  breathe  in  tliat  glory. 

All  this  while,  deep  in  the  gloom  of  the  valley  between 
me  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension  lay  the  Hebrew  dead  of 
all  the  centuries,  quiet,  calm,  solemn  in  their  slumber. 
The  glory  did  not  reach  down  to  tlieir  low  graves ;  yet  I 
thoaght  almost  aloud,  tliat  if  that  radiance  could  but  once 
touch  those  stones,  heavy  as  they  were,  tlie  dead  would 
spring  to  life,  oven  the  doubly  dead  who  lie  in  that  valley 
of  tombs. 

Alas  for  the  dead  whose  grave  the  morning  radiance 
firom  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  ascension  will  never 
reach  I  Alas  for  tlie  sealed  lips  of  cartli  Uiat  will  never 
be  kissed  to  opening  by  those  rajrs  I 

Then  came  the  round  sun;  it  seemed  but  an  instant 
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after  tlio  morning-star  had  sunk  into  the  bine,  and  then 
the  full  sanlight  poarod  across  the  hills  of  Judea,  on  the 
battlements  of  Jerusalem. 

Then  once  more  I  bowed  my  head.  It  is  no  shame  to 
have  wept  in  Palestine.  I  wept  when  I  saw  Jerusalem, 
I  wept  when  I  lay  in  the  starlight  at  Bethlehem,  I  wept 
on  the  blessed  shores  of  Galilee.  My  hand  was  no  less 
firm  on  the  rein,  my  finger  did  not  tremble  on  the  trig- 
ger of  my  pistol  when  I  rode  with  it  in  my  right  hand 
along  the  shore  of  the  blue  sea.  My  eye  was  not  dinmied 
by  those  teal's,  nor  my  heart  in  aught  weakened.  Let 
him  who  would  sneer  at  my  emotion  close  this  volume 
here,  for  he  will  find  little  to  his  taste  in  my  jouraeyings 
through  Holy  Land. 

Miriam  and  Whitely  followed  mo  vhcn  the  morning  was 
a  little  more  advanced,  and  found  mo,  as  wo  liad  appointed. 
Wo  descended  the  hill  by  the  path  which  leads  from  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  cross- 
ing the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  ascends  the  Mount  of 
Olives  by  the  side  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

The  reader  can  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  are  no 
carriage-ways  and  no  wheeled-vehicles  in  Syria.  The 
roads  are  but  paths,  therefore,  and  the  descent  of  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  would  be  much 
too  steep  for  carriages  if  there  were  any  in  the  city. 

The  brook  Kedron  exists  only  in  rainy  weather.  It 
was  dry  during  all  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
though  there  was  abundant  evidence  in  its  bed  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  torrent  in  rainy  seasons.  Crossing  the 
brook  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  tradition- 
ary tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  the  door  of  which  opens 
in  a  sunken  court,  perhaps  sixty  feet  square.  In  heavy 
rains  the  court  is  apt  to  be  partly  filled  with  water,  the 
di*ainage  not  being  perfect.     Descending  into  this  court, 
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the  stranger  peroeiveA  the  low  church  or  chapel,  frooUng 
the  south,  and  the  huge  black  doors  opening  on  the  very 
top  of  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  descend  into 
the  earth  or  rock  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  I  have 
no  measurement  here,  and  speak  but  from  recollection. 
On  the  left  and  right  of  this  flight  of  steps,  about  half  way 
down,  are  two  niches,  or  small  chapels  in  the  rock,  that 
on  the  right  supposed  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Joachim 
and  Anne,  while  in  that  on  the  led  reposed  formerly  tlio 
bones  of  Joseph  the  carpenter.  The  foot  of  tlie  steps  is 
the  floor  of  the  chapel,  fronting  to  the  eastward,  and  lit 
with  many  lamps,  not  a  few  of  silver  and  gold  which  hung 
from  the  roof,  llio  shrine  or  high  altar  covers  the  sup- 
posed spot  of  the  Virgin*s  tomb.  These  were  beautifully 
decorated,  as  indeed  wo  found  all  the  holy  places  in  Jeru- 
salem, with  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  hyacinth  and  lav- 
ender chiefly  abounding. 

We  met  a  Greek  monk  who  had  been  celebrating 
morning  prayers  alone  in  the  chapel,  and  who  willingly  re- 
mained and  conversed  with  us  about  the  place,  but  he  was 
as  fitf  from  being  intelligent,  as  we  afterward  found  true 
of  most  of  his  church,  and  we  got  but  little  out  of  him. 

The  monks  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  Holy  Land 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  men  of  intelligence,  whom  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  meet,  and  from  whom  we  derived  very 
much  information  not  to  be  found  in  the  few  books  we 
had  with  us,  while  the  Greeks,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
were  ignorant  and  superstitious,  having  neither  learning 
nor  intellect.  I  had  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  a  few 
days  later  in  this  same  place. 

From  the  court  of  which  I  have  spoken,  opening 
toward  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  a  long,  narrow  passage, 
built  up  with  stone  on  each  side,  which  leads  to  a  grotto 
or  cave,  timt  is  furnished  as  a  chafiel  in  which  the  Greeks 
locate  the  Vnx  '.on  of  the  garden. 
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While  I  was  one  day  in  this  chapel  the  Greek  priest  in 
attendance  told  mo  it  was  a  Greek  chapel  of  high  an- 
tiquity ;  and  *'  there,''  said  he,  *'  is  a  very  ancient  Greek 
inscription,"  pointing  to  the  roof  on  which  I  read  two  or 
three  words  of  I^atin. 

"  That's  not  Greek,"  said  I. 

**  But  it  is,"  said  he. 

*'  No,  it  is  not ;"  and  I  read  it  to  him. 

He  paused,  scratched  his  cliin  a  moment,  and  was  evi- 
dently puzzled. 

'*  But  it  must  be  Greek." 

*'  But  I  say  it  is  Latin.    Can't  you  read  it  yourself?" 

*'  Perliaps  it  is  Greek  written  in  Latin." 

I  didn't  precisely  understand  what  he  meant ;  but  I  left 
him  not  a  little  bothered ;  and  I  presume  he  referred  it 
to  the  Greek  bishop,  to  answer  how  a  Latin  inscription 
came  to  be  on  a  Greek  chapel-roof.  To  say  the  least,  it 
was  profanation  in  their  eyes. 

The  opening  of  this  chapel  in  the  same  court  with  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  may  perhaps  serve  to  give  a  hint  to- 
ward the  origin  of  the  tradition  concerning  the  latter, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  asceilain,  has  no  earlier  date  than 
the  seventh  century.    ' 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  near  this  spot;  and 
Jerome  describes  that  garden  as  marked,  by  a  church  as 
eai'ly  as  his  day,  and  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  I  do  not 
find  any  mention  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  at  this  time, 
although  if  existing  it  must  have  been  very  near  that  one. 
I  think  it  not  impossible  that  this  church  may  have  been 
originally  the  church  of  Getlisemane,  and  subsequently 
made  by  tradition  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  tombs  of 
the  Holy  Family.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  all  the 
churches  had  full  fdth  in  this  locality. 

We  did  not  long  pause  at  the  tomb. 

A  few  steps  fuither  on — not  a  hundred  yards — was  an 
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bolosare,  within  a  high  stone  wall,  recently  pat  ap, which 
contained  eight  large  and  very  ancient  olive-trees.  It 
was  on  the  very  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  yet  elevated 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet,  perhaps  more,  above  the  brook 
Kcdron.  Wo  |iassed  around  it,  to  the  rear  or  mountain 
side,  and  found  a  low  door  in  the  wall,  at  which  we 
knocked. 

It  opened,  and  a  Latin  monk,  habited  in  the  dark  robe 
of  the  Franciscans,  bade  us  enter,  and  bowing  our  heads 
very  low,  as  all  must  do  perforce,  and  as  all  should  do  on 
entering  a  spot  like  this,  we  stopped  within  the  hallowed 
ioclosure  of  Gethsemane. 

It  is  a  simple  ganlon,  laid  out  in  beds,  bordered  with 
lavender,  among  the  old  olive-trees.  An  arbor  or  trellis- 
work  on  one  side  supports  a  large  vine  of  the  pasnflora. 
In  the  walls  are  marked  fourteen  stations  for  prayer.  It 
was  silent,  and  we  were  alone.  The  good  &ther  vanished 
to  his  cell  in  the  comer,  as  if  aware  that  we  desired  no 
guide  to  tell  us  the  story  that  has  thrilled  the  heart  of 
man  in  every  land  and  age — the  saddest  and  sublimest 
story  on  all  the  rolls  of  eternity. 

Verily  he  was  right.  Tlie  whispering  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees  told  us  the  story ;  the  winds  that  swept  over 
the  lofly  battlements  of  Mount  Moriah,  three  hundred 
feet  above  us,  told  the  story ;  the  blue,  far  sky  above  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  sky  he  clove  with  his  departing 
glory,  and  that  shut  him  away  from  his  disciples^  and  our 
longing  gase,  told  the  story ;  the  heavy  b«iting  of  onr 
hearts — slow,  solemn  beating — ^we  could  hear  them  in  the 
stillness  of  the  garden,  told  the  story  of  the  bloody  pas- 
sion, and  the  agony  that  made  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
piercing  nails  as  nothing  afterward. 

"Tu  To,  mi  Jmo,  toimn  mo 
Amplexut  m  in  omcv  I 
Toliali  dftvoii,  Iabomiii, 
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ICultamqoe  jgnominiam, 

Innumcros  iloloro8| 

Sudores  ct  angoras, 

Ac  mortem  t  ot  Iudc  propter  mo, 

Ac  pro  me  peocatore  1" 

In  the  blue  sky  far  up  above  us  a  solitary  eagle  floated 
on  the  air  above  the  deserted  shrines  of  the  temple  of  the 
Tjord,  and  on  the  sides  of  Moriah,  among  the  Moslem 
graves,  some  women,  dressed  in  white,  sat  by  the  tombs 
and  wept.  But  no  voice  of  human  grief  or  human  joy 
reached  the  deep  valley  to  disturb  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  garden  of  the  Passion.  The  olives  on  the  mountain 
waved  their  flashing  branches  in  the  gentle  breeze,  but 
those  within  the  inclosure  scarcely  moved.  The  lavender, 
that  bloomed  with  the  utmost  profusion,  made  the  atmos- 
phere heavy  with  perfume,  as  we  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  endeavored  to  realize  the  midnight  scene  of  the  agony 
and  the  betrayab 

That  the  locality  which  is  now  called  Gcthsemane  is 
identical  with  the  garden  in  which  Christ  was  betrayed, 
there  can  be,  I  think,  no  reasonable  doubt. 

That  this  garden  is  that  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome, I  believe  no  one  doubts,  and  the  locality  which  is 
assigned  in  the  Evangelbts,  ceilainly  very  exactly  agrees 
with  this  spot.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  speak  of  his 
going  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  to  a  place  which 
was  called  Gethscmane,  the  latter  saying  that  *'  he  went 
as  fie  was  wont  to  the  Mount  of  Olives."  John  says  he 
went  forth  "  over  the  brook  Ccilron  where  was  a  garden, 
into  the  which  he  entered,  and  his  disciples."  This 
garden,  therefore,  may  very  safely  be  taken  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  garden,  or  to  be  within  a  few  rods, 
at  most,  of  the  spot.  The  suggestion  of  some  of  the 
modern  residents  of  Jerusalem,  that  this  is  on  the  high 
road  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple  and  the  city, 
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and  in  this  respect  does  not  meet  the  idea  of  a  verj  re- 
tired spot,  appears  to  me  qnite  groundless,  especially  as 
this  high  road  was  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  Any  one 
who  visits  the  greatest  of  oriental  cities  will  find  the  very 
gateways  sttfliciently  retired  in  the  night  time,  and  this 
deep  valley  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in  the  most 
populous  days  of  the  Holy  City.  Nor  can  I  perceive 
any  point  m  the  remarks  of  a  learned  modem  writer 
who,  with  no  apparent  reason  other  than  a  design  to 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  faith  of  visitors,  finds  in  the  pass- 
ages above  referred  to  some  reason  for  supposing  tlie 
garden  was  higher  up  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  than  it  is 
now  represented. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  was  a 
fiivorite  spot  with  me  during  my  stay  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  finding  me  seated  un- 
der the  old  olive-trees  within  its  inclosure.  Here,  over 
and  again,  I  read  the  accounts  of  that  memorable  night, 
and  of  the  suffering  of  the  Man  our  God.  Here,  in 
phrases  that  seemed  to  us  to  have  a  new  and  startling 
imfiort,  wo  discussed  the  characters  of  those  who  wero 
the  actors  in  the  scene,  the  failure  of  every  disciple's 
fiiith,  and  wondered  whether,  after  all,  we  had  mistaken 
Judas,  and,  as  some  one  has  argued,  it  was  |>os8ib1e  that 
he  betrayed  his  Master,  hoping  thereby  to  compel  him  to 
acknowledge  his  heavenly  power,  and  summon  his  legions 
of  angels  to  conquer  tlie  throne  and  khigdom  he,  the 
traitor,  hoped  to  sliare. 

Here  I  saw  the  declining  sun  go  down  behind  the  bat- 
tlements of  Moriah,  and  hero  not  infrequently  the  round 
moon,  coming  up  over  the  holy  summit  of  Olivet,  silvered, 
the  leaves  of  the  old  trees,  and  slie<l  that  radiance  on  the 
spot  in  which,  best  of  ail,  I  could  realize  the  scene  that 

thrills  the  hearts  of  Christian  men. 

Did  the  moon  shine  on  that  last  night  of  the  life  of  the 
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Jjord  before  the  BOcriBco  ?  Did  the  full  moon,  in  whoso 
light  young  maidens  love  to  hear  the  words  of  young 
love,  behold  that  love  which  would  not  put  away  the  cup 
of  agony,  though  countless  angels  stood  ready  to  seize 
the  chalice  and  dash  it  down  to  hell  ? 

I  never  thought  of  it  before.  In  all  the  scenes  of  all 
the  centuries  that  I  have  imagined  the  moon  beholding, 
and  of  which  I  have  striven  sometimes  to  gather  some 
intelligence  in  those  cold  calm  rays,  I  never  before  im- 
agined that  on  that  still  orb,  in  the  blue  sky  of  Judea, 
the  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  the  Lord  gazed  through  the 
rustling  leaves  of  Gethsemanc. 

O,  friend  of  mine,  in  your  old  home  by  the  distant 
Hudson,  where  in  grand  nights  of  western  moonshine,  or 
still,  calm  starlight,  we  have  sat  together  on  the  rocks 
and  asked  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  tell  us  stories  of  the 
Chaldeans  that  worshiped  them  on  plains  of  Orient ;  O, 
friend,  look  out  on  the  sky  to-night,  the  holy  sky,  the 
radiant  sky  whose  azure  might  befit  the  floora  of  heaven, 
and  know,  of  a  verity,  beyond  a  doubt,  beyond  a  perad- 
venture,  that  on  those  stars,  those  very  shining  groups, 
on  white  Capella,  flaming  Sirius,  on  the  brow  of  Orion, 
and  the  cold  star  of  the  pole,  the  weary  eyes  of  the 
houseless  wanderer  who  was  yet  a  God,  rested  in  child- 
hood above  the  ancient  Nile,  or  when  as  a  boy  he 
climbed  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  or  when  in  those  cold 
Syrian  nights  he  walked  the  long  way  from  Galilee,  or 
when  he  slept  in  the  dewy  air  of  Olivet  with  the  stones 
of  the  hill-side  for  a  pillow  to  him  who  had  no  other  on 
which  to  lay  his  head. 

«  Never  again  tell  me  it  is  childish  to  love  the  moon- 
light and  the  stars.  Sole  objects  in  all  the  universe  on 
which  I  may  look  with  |>erfect  confidence  that  he  looked 
on  them,  yea,  and  with  a  longing  for  the  heaven  beyond 
them,  which  he  knew  as  his  home,  and  which  I  but 
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donbtingly  dare  call  mine,  I  will  gaze  on  them  in  all  the 
nighU  of  my  wanderings  on  earth,  and  sleep  quiet 
sleep  when  yon  shall  lay  me  where  they  will  shine  on  my 
covering. 


6. 

It  was  noon  that  first  day  before  we  lefl  Getlisemane, 
and  he  wlio  lias  not  been  at  Jerusalem  can  hardly  imag- 
ine the  difliculty  wo  experienced  on  coming  out  of  the 
garden  and  determining  whither  we  should  direct  our 
steps. 

We  were  on  the  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  a  few 
minutes  would  take  us  to  the  summit,  but  the  valley  of 
Jchoshaphat,  with  its  countless  objects  of  interest,  and  the 
pathway  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  were  below  us,  and  the 
city,  inclosing  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  tempted 
us  back  toward  its  open  gates. 

While  we  were  deliberating  thus  at  the  little  doorway 
of  the  garden,  the  old  monk  who  followed  us  out,  and 
who  declined  a  proffered  buckshecsh,  pointed  out  the 
identical  spot,  marked  by  a  stone  pillar,  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  south-east  cornier  of  the  garden,  where  Judas 
offered  the  traitorous  kiss.  I  bowed  silently.  I  confess 
that  I  was  somewhat  offended  at  this,  the  first  of  the 
countless  traditions  relating  to  identical  spots,  which  I 
had  met  with  ;  but,  looking  up  into  the  mild  eyes  of  the 
old  man,  and  meeting  his  kindly  gaze,  I  said, 

"  Shall  I  believe  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  so.  We  have  the 
tradition ;  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it." 


"TV 
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"  Do  you  believo  it  ?" 

••  I  do." 

I  thanked  liitn  more  heartily.  Bidding  him  good-morn- 
ing, we  climbed  up  the  rough  path  on  the  hiil-dde,  till  we 
reached  a  fi|K)t  where  we  could  sit  down  and  view  the 
city  as  a  whole ;  the  8iK)t  which  a  ruined  chapel  marks  as 
the  place  where  Christ  sat  when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem. 
Here,  with  our  whole  souls,  we  drank  in  the  view  of  the 
Holy  City. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  much  higher  than  either  Horiah 
or  Zion ;  so  that,  from  its  side  or  summit,  the  stranger 
looks  down  into  the  inclosure  of  the  mosk  of  Omar,  and 
can  see  the  entire  city  in  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view.  Tlie 
spot  on  which  we  were  now  seated  sufficiently  answered 
the  description  to  enable  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  place 
of  the  utterance  of  that  melancholy  prophecy  or  lament 
which  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible.  Resting  a 
few  moments,  for  it  is  no  trifle  to  climb  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  we  read  our  guide-books — to  wit,  our  Bibles — 
most  diligently,  and  then  resumed  the  ascent,  and  at 
length  reaclietl  the  summit  and  the  little  village,  con- 
spicuous in  which  are  the  minaret  of  the  mosk  and  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is,  perha|)«,  as  well  covered  with 
olive-trees  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  which  gave 
it  its  name.  These  are  large  and  thriHy  on  the  summit, 
except  where  the  buildings  are  clustered.  The  village  is 
a  small,  dirty,  and  miserable  collection  of  houses,  like  all 
the  villages  of  Syria.  On  the  extreme  point  of  the  hill  b 
an  inclosed  court,  or  rather  a  yard,  the  wall  surrounding 
which  is  octagonal.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  octagonal 
building,  within  which  an  opening  in  the  marble  |iave- 
roent  discloses  the  natural  rock  of  the  mountain,  and  in 
it  a  depression  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  not 
likely  to  attract  attention,  bat  as  the  alleged  Iboiprint  of 
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the  ascending  son  of  Mary.  So  said  the  Mohammedan 
guardian  of  tlio  s)>ot,  for  this  is  a  Moslem  sanctuary, 
thougli  in  all  times  open  to  Christian  visits,  for  a  consid- 
eration. When  I  knelt  down  by  the  hole  to  examine  it 
closely,  the  long-bearded  old  Arab  seemed  to  fear  that  I 
was  about  to  offer  some  desecration  to  the  sacred  foot- 
step. 

The  minaret  is  on  the  inclosing  wall ;  and,  mounting 
the  narrow  winding  staircase,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
muezzin's  gallery,  looking  out  on  perhaps  the  most  sub- 
lime view  on  all  the  earth. 

To  the  eastward  the  hills  went  rolling  downward,  into 
a  deep  dark  gorge.  The  descent  seemed  terrible ;  as  if 
they  had  indeed  fallen  or  rolled  into  it,  and  lay  piled  up 
on  its  sides.  Far  down,  in  serene  beauty,  a  beauty  that 
I  had  never  expected,  lay  the  Dead  Sea,  and  beyond  it 
the  dark  mountains  of  Moab.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able ocular  delusions  that  I  have  ever  observed  is  visible 
here.  I  have  never  seen  a  person  who  would  believe,  on 
looking  at  this  view,  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  ten  miles 
distant.  To  my  own  eyes  it  appeared  not  more  than  five 
or  seven,  while  it  is  actually  more  than  twenty.  With- 
out other  information  than  such  as  I  would  obtain  from 
the  view,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  leaving  Jeru- 
salem for  a  half  day's  walk,  to  and  from  the  shore,  which 
b  actually  two  long  days'  labor. 

To  the  west  of  us  lay  Jerusalem ;  the  vast  court  of 
El  Aksa  (called  the  Mosk  of  Omar),  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  city,  covering  Mount  Moriah — the  great 
Armenian  Convent  occupying  the  south-western  part  on 
Mount  Zion — the  old  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  cover- 
ing the  Sepulchre,  on  the  western  side  of  the  centre — and 
the  long  sweep  of  houses  on  the  hill  Akra,  extending  from 
Zion  quite  around  the  central  basin  to  the  north  side  of 
the  inclosure  of  the  mosk.    The  view  was  complete,  and 
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we  lingered  on  it  long  enough  to  impress  it  forever  on 
oar  memories. 

There  wu  no  refusal  of  backsheesh  here  on  the  part  of 
the  Mohammedan.  It  is  a  strong  point  in  the  character 
of  a  Mussulman,  that  he  never  refuses  it.  I  have  more 
ho|>cs  of  them  from  this  trait  than  from  any  other.  Money 
will  reach  their  substitute  for  pockets,  the  loose  bosoms 
of  their  shirts,  and  their  hearts  are  close  by,  if  not  act- 
ually carried  there.  Tlicre  was  a  Greek  priest  standing 
near  the  door  as  we  came  down  from  the  minaret,  who, 
with  most  obso<piious  |K)liteness,  offered  to  show  us  the 
Greek  cha|)el ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  defer  this  till  another 
day,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  minaret  had  exhausted  my  silver,  and  we  could 
not  nuse  a  piastre  in  the  party.  I  knew  that  the  Greek 
would  bo  very  fiir  from  satisficil  with  such  pilgrims,  and, 
promising  him  ample  attention  in  the  future,  we  hastened 
down  the  hill,  re-entered  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  passing 
up  the  Via  Dolorosa,  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the 
house  of  Antonio,  not  a  little  tired,  and  ready  for  lun- 
cheon, which  was  waiting  our  arrival. 

Let  the  grapes  that  grow  on  Lebanon  be  remembered 
for  the  golden  wine  we  drank  that  day,  and  always  after- 
ward in  Jerusalem.  It  was  light,  very  much  like  amber 
Muscat,  and,  after  the  heavy  Spanish  wines  we  had  been 
using,  was  delicate  and  rcfresliing.  Our  doily  lunclieon 
in  Jerusalem  consisted  of  oranges  from  Jaffa  and  that 
wine  of  Lebanon,  with  a  cake  of  white  bread,  known  al- 
ways as  the  Jews'  bread,  exceedingly  fine  and  delicious. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  went  out  to  the 
Chardi  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  had  shrunk  from  this  visit,  becaoso  I  had  expected  to 
be  shocked  by  the  stories  I  should  hear  and  the  scenes  I 
shonld  paas  through. 

Havbg  thoronghly  devoted  myself  to  tlio  elaborate 
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volumes  of  Dr.  llobinBon  as  a  preparation  for  Syrian 
travel,  and  brought  them  with  me  as  tlio  best  guide-book 
aside  from  the  Bible,  I  had  yielded  myself  entirely  to  the 
views  of  that  learned  writer  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
the  Holy  Places,  so  that  my  mind  was  at  rest  on  the 
subject  of  the  reputed  localities  of  the  Sepulchre  and 
Calvary.  I  did  not  think  there  was  the  slightest  i)ossi- 
bility  of  their  being  authentic,  and  in  the  nioniing  when 
I  was  ascending  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  had  pointed  up 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  broad  basin-like  swelling 
of  the  valley  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city,  and 
remarked  to  Whitely  that  it  was  an  amphitheatre,  the 
centre  of  which  might  well  have  been  selected  for  a  pub- 
lic execution,  affording  ample  room  for  thousands  to  look 
on,  and  being  near  many  rock-hewn  tombs  now  open  and 
abandoned. 

It  was  therefore  with  an  involuntary  sneer  of  derision 
that  I  found  myself  among  the  crowd  of  cross  and  ro- 
sary-venders, beggars,  priests,  children  and  Arabs,  that 
thronged  the  court  in  front  of  the  grand  old  doorway  of 
the  church,  and  saw  within  the  door  the  stone  of  unction, 
surrounded  by  pilgrims,  who  were  kissing  and  presung 
their  foreheads  to  it  in  passionate  attitudes. 

Hy  referring  to  the  ground  plan  of  the  church,  the 
reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  mo  through  it. 
Approaching  the  entrance,  I  saw  more  plainly  the  tapers 
that  surrounded  this  stone,  which  is  in  fact  a  slab  of  the 
ordinary  stone  of  Jerusalem,  worn  smooth  with  myriads 
of  kisses,  and  situated  at  about  that  intermediate  distance 
between  the  cross  and  the  tomb  at  which  the  body  of 
Christ  might  be  supposed  to  have  1>ecn  laid  when  Joseph 
prepared  it  for  temporary  burial.  The  Turkish  guardian 
of  the  door,  who  sat  at  its  left,  looked  with  stupid,  un- 
meaning gaze  at  the  devout  who  entered  on  their  knees. 

**  Ah,  mi  floater !"  exclaimed  a  musical  voice,  as  I  was 


^ 
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mbout  to  enter  tbo  ancient  and  mmive  doorwaj,  and  the 
next  instant  two  hands  were  laid  on  my  shouldem,  and  a 
pair  of  dark^  lustrous  eyes  of  exceeding  gentleness  and 
tenderness  looked  into  mine  from  under  the  cowl  of  a 
Franciscan. 

With  more  pleasure  Uian  I  can  well  describe,  I  recog- 
nijEcd  ray  old  friend,  Fra  Giovanni,  whom  the  reader  of  my 
Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  will  remember  I  had  met 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  with  whom  I  had  traveled 
to  Malta.  An  Italian,  young,  wealthy,  educated,  and  of 
oxceUcnt  fiunily,  he  liad,  for  somo  reason  tliat  I  knew 
nothing  ol^  unless  I  ascribe  it  to  his  sincere  piety,  joined 
the  Franciscans,  and  devoted  his  splendid  abilities  to 
disseminating  the  Catholic  fiuth  wherever  his  feet  might 
lead  him  to  teach  and  preach.  By  what  chance  he  had 
wandered  to  Jerusalem  I  did  not  ask  him,  but  having 
parted  with  real  sorrow  on  my  side,  and  I  have  fiuth  to 
believe,  on  his  also,  we  met  with  the  more  pleasure 
firom  Uie  total  unexpectedness  of  the  rencontre,  as  well 
as  the  eminent  sanctity  of  the  place. 

^'  Sec,  now — 1  am  leaving  Jerusalem  to-morrow  at  day- 
break, and  I  shall  see  no  more  of  you.  Where  is  it  you 
are  going  ?  To  make  the  stations  ?  Ah,  no — you  are  a 
heretic ;  but  I  will  turn  with  you,  and  we  will  talk  as  wc 
walk,  and  I  will  show  you  the  holy  places.  Take  my  arm 
— this  is  the  way  to  Calvary.** 

We  turned  sliort  to  the  right  as  we  entered  the  great 
doorway,  to  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a 
marble-floored  platform,  erected  so  as  to  bring  the  visitor 
on  a  level  with  a  top  of  a  spur  of  the  natural  rock  of  the 
hill,  which  rises  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  church,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  the  solid 
rock  also. 

^  This  is  the  Latin  stairway.  Our  Greek  friends  will 
not  mount  to  (Calvary  by  tlic  miiio  utofM  wc  nv.     Is  it 
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not  Btrange  that  men  can  not  consent  to  approach  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  by  the  same  road  ?  Yonder  is  their 
stairway." 

And  so  we  ascended  and  were  on  the  platform,  overhung 
with  lamps  of  gold  and  lamps  of  silver,  swinging  from  the 
roof  by  long  chains,  and  especially  nmnerous  at  the  east- 
cm  end,  where  a  taper  burning  dimly  under  a  marble 
altar,  resembling  in  some  measure  a  pier  tabic,  disclosed 
a  golden  plate  on  the  marble  with  which  every  thing  was 
cased.  So  low  was  the  altar  that  no  one  could  approach 
that  golden  plate  without  kneeling,  and  we  knelt,  as  men 
may  do  whether  believing  or  not,  when  approaching  the 
spot  which  for  fifteen  hundred  years  has  been  believed  to 
be  the  socket  in  which  the  cross  of  Christ  was  fixed. 

The  plate,  when  pushed  aside,  disclosed  the  hole  in  the 
rock.  One  peculiarity  of  the  state  of  afiairs  at  Jerusalem, 
where  all  the  rival  churches  claim  equal  rights,  is,  that  the 
pilgrim  who  is  a  stranger,  may  touch  and  handle  all  the 
relics.  No  one  forbids,  for  no  Greek  dare  forbid  a  Latin 
or  an  Armenian  or  a  Copt,  nor,  vice  versA^  dare  either  of 
the  others  forbid  one  not  of  his  own  faith  and  church. 

Tlioreforo  I  had  no  hesitation  in  lighting  a  pocket  can- 
dlo  which  Egyptian  experience  had  t^uight  nie  to  cirry 
always  with  me,  which  having  placed  in  the  hole  in  thu 
rock,  I  looked  in.  It  was  a  hole  two  feet  deep,  and  six 
inches  square,  nothing  more.  Close  by  it  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  gold  covered  a  slit  in  the  marble  which  disclosed 
a  rift  in  the  rock.  Going  under  the  platform  afterward 
we  saw  in  the  chapel  below,  thb  same  rift  widened  into  a 
curious  hollow,  which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Adam. 

Brother  Giovanni  was  kneeling  with  his  &ce  toward 
Calvary  when  I  retired  backward,  as  one  necessarily  must 
in  coming  away  from  the  spot  which  he  has  api)roachcd 
on  his  knees  under  the  slab  of  an  altar,  but  rose  and 
looked  with  me  at  the  rift  in  the  rock. 


/ 
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**  Carioos— I  have  not  soen  that  before.** 

**  Ton  have  been  here  often  P* 

**  All  daj  long  for  ten  dajs ;  bat  I  confees  that  I  have 
knelt  longest  at  the  Sepnlchre  and  have  bat  prayed  a  few 
moinciiis  each  morning  here.** 

"That  in  the  way  with  yon  alwayfs  brother  John;  I 
told  yoa  so  at  Aries  and  Avignon.  It  is  well  enoagh  to 
be  religioas,  bat  why  let  year  religion  be  so  absorbing  as  to 
forbid  your  observing  the  oommon  occorrenoes  of  life?** 

*•  I  came  here  to  pray.** 

"  Yes,  I  understand  that,  bat  interrapt  year  prayers  a 
little  to  use  year  eyes.  Think  how  strangely  it  would 
have  appeared  to  leave  Jerusalem  not  having  seen  Uie 
rift  in  the  rock  which  the  tradition  of  the  churches 
ascribes  to  the  earthquake  on  the  evening  of  the  cruci- 
fixion.'* 

"  What  will  it  matter  fifty  years  hence  when  I  shall  be 
in  the  new  city  of  the  Lord  ?** 

**  There  is  something  in  that,  my  friend.** 

Hy  this  time  we  had  descende<l  to  the  level  of  the 
dmrch  floor,  and  entering  a  doorway  under  the  platform, 
q>proached  the  rock  of  Calvary  on  this  lower  level.  On 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  passage  once  lay  Uiose  stem 
and  magnificent  guardians  of  Uie  Uoly  Cross,  Godfirey  and 
Baldwin,  who  in  turn,  having  fought  valiantly  as  brave 
knights  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  slept  in  their 
armor  at  the  foot  of  Calvary.  Their  graves  are  stOl 
pointed  out,  but  whether  the  dust  of  the  mighty  is  stOl 
within  their  sepulchres  is  considered  at  the  least  very 
doubtful.  Around  them  once  lay  the  other  kings  of  Jeru- 
salem, men  whose  swords  flashed  along  the  hills  from 
Ascalon  to  Nasareth,  whose  heavy  mail  rang  along  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  who,  having  fought  for  the  Uoly 
Cross,  lay  down  with  content  and  joy  at  C^vary.  Piss- 
ing through  this  chi^l  we  approached  the  grating  behind 
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which  a  dim  taper  revealed  the  tomb  of  Adam.  I  again 
made  use  of  raj  candle  to  light  the  dark  hole  in  the  rock, 
at  which  brother  John  glanced  a  moment,  as  I  did.  But 
we  hastened  toward  the  great  point  of  attraction  in  the 
church,  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  approach  irreverently  this 
shrine.  I  have  already  said  that  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  spot.  I  approached  it  as  I  would  a 
great  curiosity,  but  I  approached  it  with  profound  respect 
and  awe. 

Around  it  for  eighteen  centuries  men  have  knelt  with 
beating  hearts  and  throbbing  brows.  Toward  it  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  men  have  yearned  with  unutter- 
able longing,  and  in  distant  lands,  have  turned  their  pale 
faces  and  fast  dimming  eyes  before  they  died.  Millions  who 
have  gone  to  God,  pious,  humble,  holy  men,  believed  that 
on  that  rock  the  ineffable  form  of  Christ  dead  once  lay, 
and  millions,  foot- worn  with  long  travel,  knelt  just  here 
and  sanctified  the  place  with  the  burning  incense  of  de- 
vout prayer. 

Beyond  all  bigotry  I  place  that  of  men  who  find  idolatry 
m  worshiping  God  before  the  tomb  in  which  he  lay, 
or  who  condemn  all  foims  and  ceremonies  of  religious 
worship,  even  to  forgetting  their  belief  that  the  holy 
sacraments  of  their  ehurch  are  but  forms  themselves. 

There  is  mummery  enough  among  the  Christians  of 
every  name  who  crowd  this  church,  but  ail  the  mummery 
was  not  sufficient  to  forbid  in  my  heart  the  sympathy  it 
felt  with  the  i>oor  i)ilgrinis  from  distant  countries  who 
knelt  before  the  door  of  the  tomb,  or  to  drive  back  the 
thrilling  memories  that  crowded  on  my  mind  when  I 
found  myself  at  length  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Nor  alone  then,  at  my  first  visit,  but 
afterward,  as  I  began  to  understand  bettor  the  evidence 
and  the  locality. 
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Foremost  of  all,  I  saw  the  queenlj  form  of  the  old 
mother  of  the  Roman  emperor,  seeking,  over  the  hills  of 
rubbish  that  were  once  the  garden  walls  and  kiosks  of 
Jemsalem,  the  heathen  fane  on  the  spot  to  which  the  per- 
secuted Christians  of  Uiose  times  led  her,  and  whicli  they 
|K)iiit04l  out  as  covering  the  sepulchre  in  whidi  the  Sav- 
iour laj,  hewn  in  Uie  rocky  hill-side,  close  by  Golgotha. 
There  was  no  tradition  rebited  of  it,  no  **  thus  saith  the 
story ,^'  but  they  knew  the  spot  even  as  they  knew  Mount 
Zion,  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  Olivet,  and  Bethlehem. 
From  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  to  this,  there  had  been 
no  time  when  any  other  place  was  called  Golgotha,  any 
more  than  when  any  other  city  has  been  called  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  the  queen-mother,  a  humble  pilgrim,  listened  to 
the  old  man  who  said,  "  My  father's  fiUher  knew  many 
who  saw  him  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  in  this  tomb.*' 

Then  the  long  line  of  patriarchs,  l)iHlio|is,  priests,  and 
kings,  who  had  done  homage  here,  followed  in  swift  pro- 
cession, even  to  the  valiant  Omar,  who  would  not  kned 
lest  his  followers  should  on  that  account  claim  a  right  to 
the  spot  for  future  worship.  And  then,  with  flashing 
arms  and  ringing  tread,  the  valiant  Rights  of  the  Cnwi 
and  Sepulchre,  and  their  followers,  a  countless  array  of 
men  who  died  for  Holy  Cross  on  the  plains  of  Holy  Land, 
with  eager  eyes  to  the  hills  that  hid  Jerusalem,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  pilgrim  hosts,  who,  laden  with  sins,  came  here 
and  laid  them  down,  from  their  consciences  if  not  from 
their  souls,  on  this  small  floor  of  rock,  six  feet  by  three ! 
What  kingly  and  what  lowly  hearts  have  hushed  their 
throbbing  pains  within  this  little  rock-hewn  chamber  I 

In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  under  the  open  dome,  stands  a  small  building  on 
tlio  solid  rock  whicli  is  tlie  floor  of  the  churdi.  This 
building  is  of  elaborate  construction,  chiefly  consisting  of 
fine  marbled.     It  has  but  one  entrance,  on  the  eastern 
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Bide,  over  whioh  hangs  a  slopbg  canopy,  painted  bltio 
and  studded  with  stars.  The  building  contains  two 
chambers,  tlio  outer  one  known  as  the  Cliapel  of  the 
Angel,  and  the  inner  as  the  Sepulchre.  I  shall  devote 
more  space  elsewhere  to  a  discussion  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building  and  of  the  Sepulchre,  using  in  thin 
description  the  conclusions  to  which  I  afterward  arrived 
on  careful  examination  and  study,  without  pansmg  here 
for  arguments. 

Entering  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  which  is  a  small  apart- 
ment, some  ten  feet  by  six,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  stone, 
raised  on  a  pedestal,  does  duty  as  part  of  the  stone  that 
once  closed  the  small  doorway  before  us,  we  stooped  to 
enter  this,  and  found  ourselves  within  the  ''new  tomb 
which  Joseph  had  hewn  put  in  the  rock,''  the  ''  sepulchre 
wherein  never  man  before  was  laid"  until  the  day  of  re- 
demption. 

Even  on  that  first  visit,  as  I  stooped  down  and  looked 
in  before  I  entered,  there  was  a  sudden  recollection  of  the 
attitude  of  that  other  disciple  who  accompanied  Peter  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  when  ho  thus 
stooped  down  and  looked  in,  which  forcibly  impressed  mc, 
and  I  might  have  been  pardoned  for  a  flashing  thought,  a 
momentary  expectation,  that  within  I  should  see  the  an- 
gels. 

But  within  I  found  a  simple  excavated  tomb,  on  the 
right  side  of  which,  elevated  from  the  floor,  was  a  shelf, 
or  bench,  of  white  marble,  extending  from  end  to  end, 
and  occupying  all  that  part  of  the  floor  which  was  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  door.  The  floor,  rides,  and  roof  of  this 
room,  are  the  solid  rock  out  of  which  the  tomb  is  hewn, 
and  the  marble  slab  probably  covers  a  bench  of  the  rough 
stone  left  in  the  hewing  to  receive  a  single  body.  Such 
is  the  custom  in  nearly  all  the  tombs  around  Jerusalem, 
and  the  traveler  who  has  become  fluniliar  with  the  form 
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of  these  Bcpalehrcfi,  will  recognize  the  exact  Bimilarity. 
The  roof  is  perforated  with  a  round  hole,  through  which 
escapes  the  smoke  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  brazen  bunps, 
which  hang  over  the  marble  slab.  The  latter  has  across 
it,  about  half  way  its  length,  a  singular  fissure,  which  ap- 
pears like  a  wide  crack,  but  does  not  extend  quite  across, 
and  is  thus  evidently  not  a  crack.  It  appears  more  as  if 
a  thin  stratum  of  softer  stone  had  crumbled  out  and  dis- 
appeared, but  the  eye  can  not  see  any  thing  through  it. 
I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  this  fissure  was  arti- 
ficial, designed  to  give  the  slab  a  broken  appearance,  and 
prevent  its  being  appropriated  by  Mussulman  rapacity. 
I  doubt  Uiis. 

Braxen  lamps  most  abounded,  and  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed, as  also  in  finding  that  many  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  church  were  of  brass.  The  reason  for  Uiis  I  subse- 
quently learned,  and  it  will  appear  hereafter  when  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe  the  splendor  and  magnificence 
of  the  royal  gifls  to  the  holy  sepulchre  wliich  I  saw  else- 
where. 

A  Greek  monk  stood  at  the  head  of  the  tomb,  reading' 
prayers  with  an  inaudible  motion  of  his  lips,  and  I  never 
visited  the  Sepulchre  afterward  without  finding  him  or 
his  substitute  in  the  same  place  and  the  same  attitude. 

The  length  of  the  entire  excavated  chamber  is  six  feet 
two  inches,  the  breadth  about  six  feet,  of  which  breadth 
three  feet  one  inch  is  occupied  by  the  shelf. 

I  |muse  here  a  moment  to  direct  attention  to  tlie  per- 
fect manner  in  which  this  rock-hewn  tomb  meets  the  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  the  evangelist. 

It  was  a  tomb  ^  hewn  out  of  a  rock.*^  The  door  was 
so  low  that  one  must  stoop  don-n  to  look  in.  When  they 
laid  the  body  there,  they  went  in  and  saw  how  it  was  laid. 
It  was  on  a  level  along  which  a  stone  could  be  rolled  or 
moved  afrainsi  it  so  n.^  to  dose  the  entrance.    When  they 
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came  to  seek  him  on  the  morning  after  the  Sabbath,  they 
entered  in  and  saw  a  young  man  sitting  an  the  right  side^ 
and  ailcrward,  when  otiicns  csunc,  Mary  Haw  two  angeln, 
the  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the 
body  ofJeeue  had  lain^  that  is  on  the  spot,  shelf  or  what- 
ever it  was,  from  which  the  body  was  now  gone,  but  which 
it  had  occupied. 

Obviously  these,  and  many  other  striking  points  of 
agreement  (without  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  disagreement) 
may  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  they  who  originally 
selected  this  tomb  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  shrewd 
enough  to  select  a  tomb  that  would  answer  all  the  descrip- 
tion, but  he  who  attributes  this  adroitness  to  them,  must 
not  &lsify  his  argument  by  suppodng  them  at  the  same 
time  so  stupid  and  destitute  of  shrewdness,  or  even  of 
common  cunning,  as  to  select  a  spot  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  entirely  unfit  to  answer  the  descrip- 
tion. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  for  that  first  visit  to  the  Sepul- 
chre. I  found  Fra  Giovanni  kneeling  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  door. 

Wo  then  proceedetl  to  visit  in  succession  the  various 
q>ots  of  interest  in  the  church  whose  vast  extent  is 
scarcely  to  be  comprehended  in  America,  a  laud  of  no 
very  large  religious  buildings. 

The  reader  who  remembers  that  the  tomb  is  located 
by  the  evangelists,  in  the  same  place  with  the  cross,  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  two  under  the  same  rooC  In 
ancient  times  this  was  not  so ;  but  the  dmrcli  whicli  orig- 
inally covered  the  Sepulchre  has  been  so  extended  as  to 
include  Calvary  also,  which  was  formerly  in  an  outer 

chapeL 

From  the  dome,  running  eastward,  the  grand  nave  of 
the  church  is  an  inclosed  diapel,  in  |K>6uc8sion  of  the 
Greeks,  splendidly   omnmentcd    with    costly,   exquisite 
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painiuigt,  and  elaborate  archiieotaral  details,  at  the  ex- 
|>cnae  of  the  Etn|>crpr  of  lliunia.  Tliis  oxtcuds  from  a  point 
not  many  feet  west  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  to  a  point 
beyond  the  location  of  Calyary,  whioh  lies  sonth  of  it. 
Within  this  chapel,  a  stone  in  the  pavement  marks  the 
Greek  centre  of  the  world,  an  idea  I  found  some  difBcnlty 
in  getting  an  explanation  ot^  and  which  I  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand. Retaming  on  the  south  and  outer  side  of  this 
chapel,  passing  the  stone  of  unction  and  the  steps  of  Cal- 
vary, we  found  the  several  Chapels  of  St.  Longinus,  of  the 
bonds  of  Christ,  of  tlie  Hocking,  of  tlie  Casting  of  Lots 
and  Dividing  the  Qarmonts,  and  readied  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  which  led  down  into  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena,  now 
in  possession  of  the  Armenians,  from  which  other  steps 
led  down  into  a  chapel  in  the  solid  rock,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  spot  where  Helena  found  the  true  cross,  and  is 
known  as  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  Tliis 
is  a  dark  cavernous  room,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
diamber  dug  out  underneath  projecting  masses  of  rock, 
and  roofed  over  from  the  sky. 

Hence  we  went  back  on  the  other  or  northern  side  of 
the  Greek  chapel,  and  visited  the  Chapel  of  the  Appa- 
rition to  the  Virgin,  which  is  now  the  Latin  chi^wl,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  building,  possessing 
a  small  organ,  whose  music  is  exceedingly  ofiensive  to 
the  Greeks,  who  are  not  iKissossed  of  a  similar  instrument. 
While  we  wore  here,  a  loud  noise,  much  like  miniature 
thunder,  startled  us.  It  was  the  rapping  on  a  board 
swung  near  the  door,  which  is  the  oriental  substitute  for 
a  bell.  It  resounded  through  the  aisles  and  arches  of  the 
church,  warning  all  visitors  and  worshipers  that  the 
building  was  now  to  be  closed,  and  they  roust  depart. 

There  was  much  yet  to  be  seen,  but  we  had  ample  time 
before  us  to  see  it,  and  we  hastened  out,  with  pilgrimsi 
priests,  and  beggars,  the  latter  a  motley  and  |>ertinacioiis 
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crowd,  who  followed  you  even  into  the  Sepulchre  itself, 
when  we  entered,  and  now  to  the  very  outlet  of  the  great 
court,  where  we  could  scarcely  escape  them  through  the 
doorway  that  leads  to  a  street  of  filthy  tanneries,  once 
the  street  of  the  grand  hospital  of  St.  John. 

A  daily  visitor  to  the  Sepulchre  after  this,  I  became  fii- 
miliar  with  all  the  passages  of  the  building,  and  spent 
many  hours  each  day  in  its  shadowy  aisles. 

Whether  it  were  or  were  not  the  true  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  the  place  which  has  been  regarded  as  such  for  fit- 
teen  hundred  years  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  other  than 
earnest,  even  tearful  eyes.  Around  it  holy  men  had 
prayed  for  many  generations  since  Eusebius,  and  Maca- 
rius,  and  Jerome,  and  Sabas,  and  many  otlier  worthies 
who  have  long  since  gone  to  see  the  ascended  glory  of 
the  crucified  son  of  Mary.  Clinging  with  stout  hands  to 
its  marble  adornments,  thousands  of  martyrs  have  per- 
ished under  the  sword  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross.  Many 
thousand  dying  sinners  and  dying  saints  in  all  countries 
and  all  times  have  looked  to  it  with  the  last  straining  gaze 
of  their  dim  eyes,  and  died  with  smiling  countenances 
turned  toward  the  tomb.  Stout  men  have  fought  around 
it,  and  died  for  Holy  Cross  on  the  thresliold  of  tlie  Sepul- 
chre. Pilgrims  from  fiir  lands  have  laid  their  burdens 
down  on  its  rocky  floor,  and  prayers  and  tears  have  hal- 
lowed it;  BO  that,  if  it  were  the  tomb  of  Judas  himself,  it 
is  redeemed  and  sanctified  as  the  memorial  of  more  earn- 
est faith  and  adoration  than  any  other  spot  of  ground  on 
this  side  the  pearl  gates. 

It  was  my  custom,  and  a  daily  pleasure,  to  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Latin  Chapel  of  the  Apparition  of  Christ 
to  Mary  after  the  Resurrection,  and  look  toward  the 
Sepulchre,  and  watch  the  kneeling  pilgrims  of  all  lands 
as  they  looked  to  the  little  building  which  once  contained 
the  Hope  of  the  world. 
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I  ooold  laugh  tboro  at  the  petty  pride  of  Turks  who 
saootered  aroood  the  rotooda,  with  ill-oonoealed  meers 
on  theur  fiu^ea,  for  the  Christian  dogs  that  knelt  here  and 
there  on  the  payement.  I  could  laugh,  for  I  beheld  the 
visible  OTidence  of  Uio  grandeur  of  our  holy  fiiith. 

lu  that  little  tomb,  one  sad  night,  when  tlio  stars  wore 
over  Jerusalem,  there  lay  the  worn  and  wasted  body  of 
One  who  had  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  Here,  where 
I  stood,  Roman  soldiers  sat  on  the  rocky  floor,  and  clashed 
their  armor  rudely  as  they  passed  the  night  in  alternate 
jest  and  brawl,  rattling  the  dice  on  the  rock  by  tlio  light 
of  a  dim  taper,  and  cursing  each  other  by  the  gods  of 
Rome,  while  they  recked  nothing  who  or  what  was  the 
dead  body  they  were  set  to  watch.  And  somewhere 
within  Jerusalem  a  few  men  and  women  were  weeping 
the  long  night  through  in  hopeless  agony,  the  scoff  of  a 
nation  who  had  rejected  the  claims  of  their  master  as 
king  and  Messiah. 

Hut  the  scene  is  changed.  Tlie  Saviour  is  risen.  The 
religion  of  the  Cross  and  Tomb  has  become  tlie  relig- 
ion of  the  world.  The  nails  tliat  men  believed  were  the 
nails  tlmt  pierced  his  hands  were  wrought  into  the  proud- 
est crown  of  human  grandeur ;  and  the  fragments  they 
supposed  to  be  of  the  wood  on  which  he  hung  are  shrined 
in  palace-cathedrals  of  unknown  wealth  and  gorgeous- 
ness. 

From  the  little  handful  of  disciples,  the  followers  of  the 
Nazarene  have  grown  to  be  a  host  more  tlian  any  man 
can  number,  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  The  stand- 
ards  of  Christian  powers  are  triumpliant  on  every  bat- 
tle-field; and  the  day  has  arrivc<l  in  which  there  is  no 
nation  of  the  earth  able  to  say  tluU  it  can  stand  and  be 
other  tlian  Christian.  It  was  easy  to  laugh  at  the  haughty 
Turk,  who  sneered  at  tlie  poor  pilgrim,  ragged  and  dirty, 
who  hsd  Imt  now  nrrivcMl  within  the  Jaffa  gate,  and 
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rualiod  to  lay  lua  load  dowo  at  ibe  Sepololire.  lie  was 
the  master  here ;  but  Uiat  poor  pilgrim  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  religion  of  that  tomb,  by  the  Bafirance  of 
whose  foUowera  he  was  permitted  to  lord  it  a  little  while 
ID  Jerusalem,  but  who  will  ere  long — God  grant  it  be 
soon  I — Bveep  from  the  iaoe  of  the  earth  every  veatige  of 
the  religion  of  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca. 


6. 

**  Ya  Fkrbajj  I" 

IIow  soon  ono  learna  to  dispense  with  bells.  The  win* 
dow  of  oar  dining  and  sitting  room  opened  oat  oyer  the 
broad  court.  The  kitchen,  which  was  always  filled  with 
Mukarri  and  Bedouins,  was  on  the  oppomte  side  of  it. 
When  we  wanted  a  servant  we  thundered  his  name,  wiUh 
out  leaving  our  seats  by  the  table  or  the  fire. 

••  Ya  Ferrajj  I" 

The  sentry  on  the  wall  by  the  Damascus  gate  could 
hear  me,  for  the  night  was  dear,  moony,  and  calm,  and 
all  was  still  and  death-like  over  sleeping  JerusaleuL  A 
dosen  dogs  howled  as  my  voice  went  out  and  disturbed 
the  silence,  which  instantly  resumed  its  solemn  dominioo 
when  they  ceased  their  howling. 

The  Nubian  entered. 

**Wine  and  chibouks.  Let  Antonio  find  a  bottle  of 
Ijcbanon.  Ilavo  the  horses  ready  early  in  the  morning  fi>r 
the  road.  We  go  to  Bethlehem.  Fill  a  chibouk  for  Father 
John.  Now  go  to  bed  and  keep  that  infernal  crew  of 
Bedouins  stiU  in  tlio  kitchen.  If  I  hear  such  a  row  again  as 
last  night,  1*11  send  six  balls  from  my  revolver  down  through 
the  kitchen  door,  hit  or  miss— do  you  understand  P* 

"  Aiowah.** 

We  were  scarcely  settled  in  our  chairs  when  there 
came  up  from  the  kitdien  such  a  oonfiised  clamor  of 
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Yoioes  as  none  bat  an  Arab  crowd  can  get  np.  I  threw 
open  the  wmdow  and  cracked  away  with  my  revolver, 
taking  good  care  to  hit  the  flagging  of  the  court  each 
time,  while  Whitely  ran  down  to  see  the  efifoct.  At  the 
first  shot  the  silence  was  instantaneoos  and  proibnnd,  and 
at  the  uxth  he  threw  open  the  kitchen  door.  No  sign  of 
life  was  to  be  seen.  Twelve  Arabs  of  varioos  sorts  were 
there,  bat  yon  might  have  thoaght  every  man  of  them 
shot  six  times  throagh  the  brain.  Packed  away  ander 
the  benches  or  table  in  the  comer  furthest  away  from  the 
door  and  out  of  range,  there  they  lay,  a  mass  of  silent, 
horror-stricken  wretches.  When  he  ordered  them  out 
they  seemed  to  think  he  was  Aarael  or  the  angel  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  they  were  dead  and  only  waiting  to  be 
damned.  No  man  of  them  dared  sUr  hand  or  foot. 
Ferrajj  and  Abd-el-Atti  were  in  bed  in  their  own  places, 
but  Hajji  Mohammed,  tolerably  well  soaked  in  anrakee, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  most  scared  of  all,  and 
Betuni,  more  like  a  monkey  than  ever,  Betuni,  who 
was  the  companion  of  my  wanderings  over  holy  hills  for 
a  long  time  after  this,  was  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  recog- 
nizable only  by  his  red  morocco  boots,  which  stood  out 
in  the  air  like  signals  of  distress,  while  his  head  was 
buried  out  of  sight  among  the  limbs  of  his  Arab  com* 
panions.  After  that  wo  had  silence  for  a  long  evening's 
talk  with  Fra  Qiovanni. 

The  night  was  cool  and  the  fire  blazed  brightly  in  the 
open  stove  piled  full  of  stumps  of  old  olive-trees  (I  know 
it  was  sacrilege  to  burn  such  wood).  Our  long  chibouks, 
with  fresh  sticks  of  Icmon-trce,  were  firagrant  with  Lata- 
kea,  and  our  glasses  filled  with  that  delidous  wine  of 
Lebanon,  the  memory  whereof  is  aromatic.  Then  we 
talked,  and  listened  to  the  low,  pleasant  voice  of  Fra  Gio- 
vanni till  the  midnight  moon  looked  down  to  the  very 
depths  of  Jehoshaphat.    We  spoke  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
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Imni,  a  sobject  replete  with  a  thomuid  stories  of  the 
and  endurance  of  man. 

^  Think  70a  there  was  really  any  virtae  in  it,  then,  my 
friend?  Are  you  so  fiu-  a  belieyer  m  the  doctrine  of 
good  works  as  to  suppose,  of  a  verity,  that  they  who 
made  the  weary  pilgrimage  thereby  expiated  the  sins  they 
carried  with  them  ?^ 

^  Doabtless  on  the  way  they  had  much  of  opportnnity 
for  thought,  reflection,  and  repentance,  and  here  they  had 
abundant  subjects  for  holy  consideration  and  motives  to 
liuroiltty.    I  think  the  pilgrimage  was  not  wholly  in  Tain.** 

^  Strange  men.^ 

**Yca,  strange  beyond  what  wo  can  well  appreciate 
or  understand.  And  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fi^  that  of 
all  the  thousands  of  thousands  who  made  the  pilgrini- 
ago  to  Holy  Land  before  the  time  of  the  Cmsados,  there 
is  not  recorded  ono  act  of  wrong  committed  on  the  way, 
though  powerful  knights  and  robber  barons  made  the 
pilgrimage  with  full  forces.  Even  the  Moslems  them- 
selves said  of  them,  ^Nbn  quceruni  nxala^  $ed  legem  wnan 
adimptere  aqnuntJ**  Many  a  time  have  I,  poor  sinner 
that  I  am  for  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  when  I  have  been 
reading  the  noble  deeds  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
found  myself  admiring  the  valor  of  the  pilgrim  more  than 
his  fiuth,  and  my  soul  thrilling  when  I  read  of  the  might 
of  his  strong  arm  more  than  when  I  read  of  his  penances 
and  pain.  How  I  have  lingered  on  the  story  of  Frotmond 
of  Brittany,  who,  with  ashes  on  his  brow  and  chains  on 

^  Tm  mrm  HoDOvoaicoir  &  Wilubaldl  (A.  D.  166.)  Btc  YIIL 
The  Bunomm  baTiag  oaptored  WDUImiIiI  and  hk  mtitmk  oonfMnkm^  look 
then  to  on  old  man  to  learn  who  and  what  thej  wtrei,  '*•!  lilt  tmmx 
reapoodens  ait»  Frequenter  hoe  Tenienlot  Tidi  hominet  de  Oia  term 
partiboa  ittonnn  oontHholea:  non  qoenrat  mala,  aed  lefom  Auraw 
adimplera  cophtnt**  Thna  in  the  ThmaurmM^  de^  Cmumi;  alfwwhara  H 
ifpriolsd 
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his  arms,  clothed  in  tho  shroud  that  marked  him  dead  to 
man  until  his  vow  was  accomplished,  twice  performed  tho 
pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  twice  returned  to  the 
&r  land  of  France.  You  must  have  heard  the  story  of 
the  lord  of  Anjou." 

*' Which  of  the  lords?  for  there  are  many  on  the  rolls 
of  history." 

^^  Foulque  Nerra,  count  and  pilgrim." 

"  No,  never." 

**  Never?  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  the  strangest 
stories  on  all  the  records  of  the  pilgrims.*  The  crimes 
he  sought  to  expiate  are,  many  of  them,  unknown,  many 
too  hideous  to  mention. 

**  In  those  old  days  there  was  no  fairer  inheritance  in 
the  land  of  Gaul  than  fell  to  Geoilrey  and  Foulque, 
grandsons  of  the  mighty  Count  of  Anjou.  Nor  was 
there  a  nobler  heart  than  that  of  the  younger  brother  in 
all  of  France.  Geoffrey  was  gentle  and  very  lovely  in 
disposition ;  Foulque  was  fierce  as  a  lion,  and  as  noble 
too.  Sometimes,  in  your  own  land.  Signer  American, 
you  have  seen  women  whose  beauty  was  so  pre-eminently 
above  that  of  others,  that  you  could,  in  some  measure, 
appreciate  what  men  have  meant  who  talked  of  women 
that  were  angels. 

*  Michaud  and  other  historiant  give  the  priDdpal  &ct8  of  this  corioua 
story  as  here  related  by  my  friend,  whose  account  I  have,  in  sabstanoe, 
followed.  An  examination  of  the  ancient  chronicles  of  France  leads  me 
to  tliink  that  Foulques  lY.,  commonly  called  La  Bechin,  and  not  his 
grandfather,  Foulques  III.,  known  as  Nona,  or  Le  Nwr^  may  have  been 
tlio  Count  of  A^jou  who  killed  his  brother  Qeoflnroi  lo  Barbu.  Foul- 
ques Norra  was  unquestionably  the  count  who  was  thrice  a  pilgrim  to 
tlio  Holy  Sepuldiro^  and  who  died  at  Mets,  a.d.  1040.  Michaud  and 
othera  may  hare  conftised  the  two  counts^  or  it  is  rery  possible  that 
otlier  authorities,  not  within  my  reach,  may  confirm  their  rersion  of  the 
history.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  hi  America  the  Ohnmksles  of 
AnJou,  an  examinatk>n  of  whtoh  would  settle  the  question. 
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**  Yoa  smile.  I  am  a  Frandscan  aod  a  priest,  but  I 
was  a  laymao,  and  I  am  a  man.  I  thaok  Qod  that  I  do 
retain  a  love  of  the  beaatifol  wherever  I  find  it,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  admire  one  whom  he  has  made  lovelj. 
Bot  it  is  tmo  that  I  have  known  days  when  mj  heart 
throbbed,  as  I  tmst  it  never  will  agab,  at  the  presenoe 
of  a  fair  woman. 

**  Foulqae,  the  yoimg  oount,  was  a  man,  and  when  he 
saw  that  ladj  he  was  mad  with  love  of  her.  Thdr 
first  meeting  was  in  one  of  those  forays  for  which  his  age 
is  better  known  to  history  than  aught  else,  lie  had  led 
his  retainers  to  the  sacking  of  a  castle  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  when  the  bloody  fray  was  over,  and  he 
was  reeking  from  the  carnage  in  which  his  soul  took  de- 
light, he  was  startled  by  the  vision  of  a  lady,  who  sod* 
denly  appeared  in  the  hall  where  he  stood  among  the 
slain.  Iler  story  was  brief  She  was  a  captive  herself 
released  by  his  arm.  A  wife  indeed,  bat  she  knew  not 
if  her  husband  lived.  She  was  the  last  of  her  race,  all 
murdered  by  him  of  whom  the  Count  of  Anjou  had  so 
completely  avenged  her. 

^  To  the  young  count  the  lady  was  like  a  vision  of 
heaven.  He  had  never  seen,  never  dreamed  of  such 
beauty,  such  magnificence.  His  by  right  of  conquest, 
his  because  there  was  no  Uving  man  to  dispute  his  daim, 
for  neither  he  nor  she  named  her  lord,  and  his  by  her 
own  manifest  will,  for  she  threw  herself  into  his  very 
arms  for  protection  against  his  fierce  retainers  who  had 
opened  her  prison-doors,  what  was  left  for  him  to  do 
but  take  her  to  his  embrace  and  heart?  There  was  no 
thought  of  the  curses  of  holy  church  in  those  days  when 
a  soldier  captured  defenceless  women,  nor  was  she  one 
to  remind  him  or  herself  of  the  crime  they  committed* 
She  was  all  passion,  and  I  have  said  she  was  gloriously 
beantifiil.    It  were  vain  to  attempt  any  deseription  of  the 
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manner  in  which  Bke  wound  her  way  into  \m  heart,  and 
became  posscflsed  of  its  most  hidden  springs  of  motion. 
A  thousand  times  men  have  died  for  women  not  half  so 
fidr  as  she. 

^*She  demanded  castles  for  presents,  and  he  con- 
quered them.  She  would  have  men's  heads,  and  he 
brought  them  by  scores ;  she  bade  him  bring  mmdens' 
breasts,  and  he  put  to  shame  the  torturers  of  Holy 
Agatha.  Tliere  was  no  form  of  cruelty,  no  depth  of 
horrible  crime  into  which  she  did  not  plunge  him,  and 
yet  he  loved  her  with  a  love  that  grew  on  the  very  hor- 
rors that  her  life  disclosed ;  and  he  made  her  queen  of  a 
realm  that  trembled  at  the  glance  of  her  brilliant  eye. 

*^  Patient  and  gentle,  beloved  of  all  his  people,  Qeof 
frey.  Count  of  Anjou,  ruled  in  the  old  halls  of  his  father, 
while  his  brother's  wild  career  was  the  terror  of  all  the 
western  world.  Ever  kind,  the  beloved  father  of  his 
county,  he  was  almost  revered  by  those  who  saw  in  him 
a  noble  and  kind  master,  a  gallant  defender,  and  a  faith- 
ful friend. 

*^Tho  tempter  did  not  long  delay  to  whisper  in  the  cars 
of  Foulque  Nerra  that  ho  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
two,  and  that  it  was  fit  that  his  brother's  retainers  should 
servo  him.  Ilis  castle — ^not  his,  but  one  which  ho  had 
captured,  having  utterly  ei*ased  from  the  rolls  of  the  living 
every  name  which  could  claim  adverse  title  to  his  own — 
was  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  lands  he  now  ruled,  and 
which  actually  surrounded  his  grandfather's  ancient 
county,  now  held  by  his  brother,  whose  grand  old  halls 
were  more  fit  for  his  court  and  queen.  The  suggestion 
of  even  this  horrible  crime  did  not  open  his  blind  eyes  to 
the  true  character  of  his  beautiful  destroyer. 

*^  The  deed  was  rapidly  planned  and  swiftly  done.  The 
guards  of  the  old  castle  shrank  in  horror  from  the  unnat- 
ural fray,  and  he  obtained  almost  peaceful  possession  of 
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ilto  towcni  of  liM  iatheniY  even  before  his  brother  woke 
from  dcop,  to  fiiul  liiitwcif  a  prisoner. 

*'  GeoflQrej  died  liorribly,  of  woe  and  iortaref  in  the 
dongeoiis  of  the  easUe.  The  unnatural  brother  gloried  in 
his  Acoomplislied  orimo,  and  crowned  his  roistresR,  now 
more  gorgeously  beantifal  than  ever,  in  the  halls  Uiat  had 
alwaytf  before  been  honored  among  men. 

**  Bat  QeofiVej  died  not  unavenged. 

**  A  year  swept  on,  and  the  count  woke  one  morning 
in  his  halls,  alone.  His  wife  was  gone,  fled,  with  an  un- 
known servant  of  the  house — a  base  shivo — gone,  and  for- 
ever I 

**  With  her  liis  soul  departed*  Black  agony  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  remorse  indescribable.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  were  his  courage,  his  strength,  his  very  life— for  all 
were  gone,  from  the  very  hour  he  heard  of  her  flight. 

**  Nor  was  that  all.  Geoflfrey,  his  murdered  brother, 
was  in  her  place,  and  thenceforth  never  left  him ;  nor  did 
he  come  alone  to  curse  the  sinful  man,  but  behind  him 
were  all  the  maidens  he  had  outraged  and  butchered,  all 
the  dead  he  had  sent  unshrived  to  God — a  ghastly  train, 
innumerable,  and  of  horror  beyond  description — all  fixing 
on  him  their  pale  wild  fiices  of  reproach  and  pain.  He 
could  not  live,  and  God  forbade  him  to  die.  lie  wan- 
dered, restless,  up  and  down  his  halls,  with  open  eyes 
fixed  on  the  visions  that  would  not  leave  him.  At  length, 
hopeless  of  relief  elsewhere,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  age 
he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  They  went  with  him. 
All  the  way  he  saw  his  ghostly  persecutors,  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  whereafter  he  saw 
them  no  more.  Drawn  on  a  hurdle,  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  through  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  he  rent 
the  air  with  his  cry  for  mercy,  *  Ayea  piti^  Seigneur,  du 
traitre  et  paijure  Foulques  t* 

**  Onoe  more  the  mighty  Count  of  Anjou  raised 
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head,  and,  though  the  cord  of  shame  was  around  his  neck, 
and  he  wore  the  sandals  of  pilgrimage,  nevertheless  the 
pavement  resounded  to  a  firm  tread  as  he  walked  each 
morning  up  to  the  Sepulchre,  and  in  a  voice  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  shout  of  battle,  chanted  his  miserere.  De- 
spise it  as  you  will,  you  Protestants,  there  is  nevertheless 
an  atmosphere  in  Jerusalem,  and  around  the  Sepulchre, 
that  humbles  human  pride,  and  softens  the  heart  of  sinfid 
man.  I  will  not  pause  here  to  explain  it,  though  I  tliiuk 
I  can  do  so  without  giving  you  cause  to  say  that  I  am  a 
believer  in  the  present  miraculous  efficacy  of  pilgrimage. 

**  His  vows  accomplished,  the  dust  of  the  outer  world 
shaken  off  from  his  feet  and  his  soul,  as  he  entered 
the  gates  of  the  city,  he  knelt  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Sepulchre,  and,  with  a  light  heart  and  calm  conscience, 
mounted  his  steed  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  rode  proudly 
homeward. 

*^  In  the  fairest  valley  of  Switzerland,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Jungfrau,  there  was  a  hamlet  through  which  the 
Count  of  Anjou  passed  on  his  journey  to  his  own  castle. 
He  slept  peacefully  in  the  night  now,  and  no  ghosts 
haunted  his  waking  hours.  Peace,  the  peace  that  God 
giveth  the  penitent,  was  on  his  soul,  and  so  he  went  all 
the  way  homeward,  chanting  brave  psalms  or  praying 
aloud. 

**  But  that  evening,  before  he  slept,  he  walked  out  in 
the  village  and  toward  a  castle  that  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence near  by  it ;  and,  as  he  approached  it,  he  saw  a  lady 
slowly  walking  up  the  hill  toward  the  great  gateway. 
There  was  something  in  that  fonu  that  sent  Uirough  the 
heart  of  the  count  a  thrill  of  such  emotion  as  he  had  long 
been  a  stranger  to,  for  it  was  one  such  as  the  fiilse  prophet 
has  promised  to  the  embraces  of  his  followers  in  Paradise. 
And  as  she  entered  the  gate  and  turned  back,  he  beheld 
his  &ithless  mistress,  even  as  she  was  when  he  first  beheld 
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her,  bejTond  all  words  bemotifal,  her  eyeB  filled  with  thai 
old  enchantment  that  inyited  him  to  sin  and  shame. 

^  Oyerwhelmed  at  first  with  wild  emotions,  he  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Bat,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  chamber  that 
night,  his  dim  candle  shining  on  a  fragment  of  the  tme 
cross  that  laj  upon  the  table  before  him,  the  only  relic  he 
had  brought  firom  Holj  Land,  the  arch-fiend,  in  the  gnise 
of  that  fiur  ladj,  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  orosB,  and 
with  smiles  and  bedcs  tempted  him  to  damnation. 

**  Men  said  the  lad j  was  not  unwilling,  and  others  thai 
her  wails  rang  through  the  village  in  that  midnight  firaj 
when  at  the  head  of  his  band  he  bore  her  on  his  saddle 
from  the  castle  down  the  steep  descent  thai  led  into  the 
village,  fighting  everj  step  with  the  reUuners  thai  sur- 
rounded their  lord.  But  Satan,  who  had  tempted  him, 
forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need.  The  next  night, 
clasped  in  her  white  arms,  he  lay  at  a  village  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  solemn  hours  of  the  darkness 
once  more  those  ghostly  visitors  surrounded  him,  and 
once  more  ho  woke  in  terror  to  see  with  waking  eyes 
more  fearful  visions  than  wlicn  he  slept. 

**  A  band  of  robbers  from  the  Alpine  passes  had  sur- 
rounded his  wearied  troop,  and  though  they  were  brave 
as  lions,  not  one  save  he  and  his  old  squire  escaped  to  re- 
member the  horrors  of  that  night,  in  the  midst  of  which 
she  had  vanished.  In  vain  he  searched  for  her  for  months 
among  those  mountain  gorges,  which  are  now  crowded 
with  pleasure-seeking  travelers.  She  was  lost  to  him,  and 
at  length,  no  longer  praising,  no  longer  chantmg,  he  rode 
homeward,  forever  by  day  and  by  night  accompanied  by 
those  ghostly  appearances,  hearing  all  along  the  way  the 
same  sad  voices  of  agony  and  woe. 

^  Again  his  sin  had  found  him  out.  Weighed  down 
with  remorse,  and  desirous  to  keep  forever  before  him  tho 
memory  of  the  lldy  Cross  and  Tomb,  ho  devoted  himadf . 
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to  erecting  at  Loches,  near  his  own  castle,  a  monastery 
and  cliurchy  wherein  he  deposited  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  whidi  till  late  years  have  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Saint  Sepulchre.  Here  he  wept  and  prayed,  but  wept 
and  prayed  in  vain.  Still  his  brother's  ghost  haunted 
him.  It  was  in  his  chamber  when  he  would  sleep,  it  sat 
at  table  with  him  when  he  ate,  it  walked,  it  rode  with 
him ;  it  laid  its  cold  hand  on  his  bread,  and  his  bread 
mouldered ;  it  dipped  its  white  finger  in  his  wine,  and 
the  wine  froze  his  heart  when  he  drank  it. 

*'  Human  nature  could  not  long  abide  this,  and  once 
more,  penitent  and  humble,  he  stood  barefooted  before 
the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  and  walked  with  ashes  on  his  head 
and  anguish  in  his  heart  to  the  blessed  tomb  wherein  God 
hath  permitted  man  to  lay  all  his  sin,  and  again  the  ghostly 
followers  of  his  footsteps  left  him  at  the  gate,  and  ho  ap- 
proached the  Sepulchre  alone. 

**0f  his  long  vigils,  night  after  night  kneeling  motion- 
less by  the  tomb,  of  his  penances  innumerable,  his  alms 
and  good  deeds,  the  record  remaineth  somewhere.  At 
length,  once  more  relieved  and  pardoned,  as  he  trusted 
(and  so  let  us  trust),  he  departed  for  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  sinful  life,  sailing  from  Jaffa  to  Brundusium  in  Italy. 

^'  He  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  die  laud,  when  he  heard 
a  story  from  all  men's  mouths  of  terrible  outrages  and 
wrongs  done  on  the  children  of  our  holy  fiither  the  Pope 
by  a  bandit  who,  inhabiting  the  Apennines,  was  never- 
theless omnipresent  from  the  stridts  of  Charybdis  to  the 
Po,and  of  whose  deeds  no  tongue  could  sufficiently  relate 
the  horror. 

^^The  pilgrimage  had  not  so  changed  hb  nature  but 
that  the  sound  of  battle  was  glorious  to  Foulque  Nerra. 
It  reminded  him  of  that  day  when  his  own  arm  had  struck 
down  the  stout  Count  of  Brittany.  He  girded  on  his 
armor  once  more,  and  with  the  trusty  band  of  retiuners 
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who  had  aooompanied  him  to  Jerusalem,  penetrated  the 
fiigtneeBca  of  the  Apemiinea.  His  heart  beat  with  its  old 
fire,  his  hand  was  strong  as  in  jroath|  and  his  soul  was  foil 
of  daring  and  of  joy,  for  this  was  the  Lord's  work,  and 
he  fought  in  a  cause  of  whioh  he  never  before  had  felt 
the  glory.  lie  won  the  very  fortress  of  the  ohie^  cap- 
tured his  stores  of  treasure,  but  the  man  himself  was  not 
there. 

^  Reposing  after  the  victory,  sleep  such  as  in  former 
years  he  did  not  know,  visited  his  eyes.  But  the  clasp 
of  warm  arms  awoke  him  to  find  himself  in  the  embrace 
of  her  for  whom  he  had  twice  sacrificed  his  soul's  salva- 
tion. It  was  a  madness  that  possessed  him,  that  he  did 
not  then  and  there  strangle  her  as  ho  had  countless 
women  for  her.  But  there  was  a  power  in  her  supreme 
beauty  that  forbade  the  holy  influences  even  of  his  pil- 
grimago.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  meet  her  large  brown 
eyes  full  of  delight  and  love,  and  the  sweet  temptation 
once  more  danmed  him. 

^In  that  mad  clasp,  the  cross  and  promised  crown,  the 
tomb  and  resurrection  that  he  hoped,  and  had  faith  to 
believe  he  had  won,  were  alike  forgotten,  and  there  was 
joy  in  hell  over  the  sin  of  the  gp'eat  Count  of  Anjou. 

^  I  can  not  tell  whence  she  came.  If  her  own  whis* 
pered  story  were  true,  she  was  the  captive  of  the  robber 
chief^  smce  the  night  she  last  saw  him  in  Switierland« 
But  it  was  verily  insanity  that  he  did  not  think  strange 
of  her  brilliant  youth  and  unchanged  beauty,  though  he 
had  gp^wn  old  since  he  first  saw  her,  and  that  he  did  not 
recognise  In  that  some  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  fiend. 

**He  fell  asleep  with  his  fiur  sin  locked  dose  in  his 
stout  arms,  and  then,  once  more,  the  pale  fik^  of  Geofirey 
de  Barbu  looked  within  the  canopy,  and  the  sleeper  shud- 
dered as  the  vision  of  unutterable  woe  again 
hisaouL 
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^^Ile  hurled  her  from  his  embrace,  sprang  to  hia  feei| 
and  seized  his  sword  to  plunge  it  in  her  bosom ;  but  she 
was  gone,  and  the  shouts  of  battle  now  rang  around  him. 

*^The  robbers  were  on  him  in  force.  He  rushed  out, 
mad  with  the  ghastly  company  that  kept  dose  beside  him, 
and  plunged  into  the  fVay. 

*^  Right  valiantly  did  Foulque  then  fight.  His  broad- 
sword made  sweeping  circles  of  mangled  dead  along  his 
furious  path.  But  every  Hashing  sweep  of  the  sword 
passed  through  the  form  of  his  murdered  brother  who 
would  not  leave  him,  and  every  dead  man  at  his  feet 
cursed  him,  as  he  fell,  with  the  same  look  out  of  his  dying 
eyes.  ' 

^'  Wounded,  well-nigh  dead,  but  victor  over  his  slain 
foes,  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  carried  to  the  feet  of  the 
holy  Father,  and  tliere,  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Italy  in 
a  triumphal  procession,  he  received  full  absolution  of  all 
his  sins  from  the  lips  of  the  grateful  Pope. 

^*  People  thronged  in  crowds  around  him,  to  see  the 
great  count  who  had  twice  prayed  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  with  whose  deeds  of  arms  the  world  resounded.  His 
approach  to  his  own  country  was  an  ovation.  His  re- 
tainers crowded  the  way,  and  the  air  rang  with  the  shouts 
of  welcome  that  hailed  his  return. 

*^  But  the  old  count,  for  he  was  old  now,  had  a  stem 
and  unforgiving  conscience,  nor  could  all  the  intervening 
time  shut  out  the  dbtant  past. 

^*  Even  when  the  words  of  pardon  fell  on  his  ears  from 
the  lips  of  the  holy  Father,  ho  saw  that  cold,  calm  fiice 
l>e8ide  him,  and  after  that  he  was  no  more  alone,  but  al- 
ways Geoffrey  was  with  him,  clanking  his  chains  to  drown 
the  psalm  in  the  morning  service,  and  with  that  fiice  of 
woe  scaring  the  pious  visions,  that  he  sought  to  cherish, 
from  his  soul. 

*^  Once  more,  weary,  heart-broken,  forever  haunted  by 
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his  spectral  brother,  the  valiant  Cotmt  of  Anjou  went  to 
the  Saviour's  Sepulchre.  Three  pilgrimages  he  had  ao- 
oomplished,  and  the  third  in  agony  that  he  almost  dared 
compare  to  the  agony  of  his  Lord.  And  once  more,  ont 
of  his  cxliaustless  fountain  of  love,  the  blessed  Lord  for- 
gave the  sinner's  crime,  and  he  arose,  and  stood,  and 
walked  a  pardoned  man.  Thrice  danmed,  thrice  forgiven, 
thrice  dead,  thrice  raised  to  life,  the  soldier  of  a  hundred 
fields,  the  victor  in  all,  marched  slowly  homeward,  desir- 
ing only  to  die.  He  was  very  old  now.  Ilis  hair  was 
whiter  than  the  snow  of  Lebanon,  but  his  arm  was  strong 
as  of  old.  History  tells  not  what  valiant  deeds  the  old 
man  was  led  to  do,  what  enemies  of  the  cross  he  van- 
quislied,  what  mighty  valor  was  yet  left  in  that  great 
right  arm. 

"  lie  never  reached  his  home.  On  a  lonesome  concli 
in  the  old  town  of  Mctsc,  tlie  giant  form  of  tlio  Count  of 
Anjou  lay  stretched  in  the  weakness  of  dying.  Around 
him  now,  blessed  be  Ood,  there  were  no  visions  of  woe, 
but  angels  made  glad  the  road  up  which  his  clear  old  eycN 
gnzc<1.  Once,  ere  he  died,  a  form  of  almost  seraphic 
beauty  {massed  across  the  way  and  intercepted  the  light 
of  heaven  that  was  shining  down  it  on  his  brow.  They 
who  stood  around  him  saw  the  shadow.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet,  as  the  fair  form  again  and  for  the  last  time  came 
between  him  and  his  God,  and  now  ip  all  her  young  and 
glorious  beauty  he  knew  that  she  was  but  a  fiend,  an  an- 
gel, but  a  fallen  angel,  a  star  lost  out  of  heaven.  Now 
he  felt  how  all  his  life  long  he  had  been  tempted  of  a 
devil,  and  in  a  flood  the  old  sad  years  swept  over  all  his 
memory,  as  the  blue  sea  sweeps  over  the  huge  form  of  n 
fiist^inking  vessel,  and  out  of  the  depths  he  crie<l  to  God 
aloud,  with  his  strong  arms  uplifted  and  his  old  swoni 
flasliing  once  more  in  his  strong  grasp.  His  voice  rang 
down  tlie  old  streets  of  Meti,  and  was  heanl  by  the  holy 
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men  wbo  wero  praying  at  the  altar  for  tbe  passing  soul. 
'DeuB  meus,  Deas  meua  non  dereliquiati  inel*  and  the 
sword  fell  clanging  on  the  marble  floor.  So  died  Foolqae 
Nerrs,  Coant  of  Anjon,  thrioe  a  pilgrim  to  the  Sepnlcbre 
of  the  Lord. 

"  Hia  heart  was  kept  for  many  centuries  at  Mete,  bat 
Ilia  body  lay  buried  in  his  cliuroh  at  Loohes  in  bis  own 
coonty  of  Anjon." 


/^v 


T. 

« 

That  part  of  Syria  which  lies  between  the  lower  Jor- 
dan and  the  Mediterranean,  and  whioh  sarrounds  and  in- 
cludes Jerusalem,  may  be  generally  defined  as  a  vast 
assembbge  of  hills  and  intervening  ravines,  scarcely  wide 
enough  in  any  instance  to  be  called  valleys.  There  are, 
occasionally,  tracts  of  elevated  table  land,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion is  chiefly  cither  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  or  on 
the  more  gentle  slopes  of  the  liill-sidcs  where  Uio  rains 
of  centuries  have  not  wnslicd  away  the  soil.  On  the  n|>- 
|icr  |Mirts  of  the  hills,  and  on  their  sides,  everywhere,  Uio 
bare  rocks  are  visible,  with  scarcely  sufficient  thin  soil 
between  them  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  which  the  Bedouin  children  lead  from  place  to 
place.  The  curse  of  God  appears  to  rest  on  all  the  coon- 
try,  and  the  desolation  of  the  land  of  Israel  could  scarcely 
be  more  total  and  complete. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  that  the  country  around  Jeru- 
salem should  afford  suflicient  products  under  even  the 
most  skillful  cultivation,  to  sustain  a  population  equal  to 
the  present,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sim|>lo  liabits  of  the  peo- 
|>le,  and  that  tlieir  few  wants  enable  tliem  to  preserve  life 
on  food  that  would  starve  a  man  from  western  Europe  or 
America.  If  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  were  effected  at 
this  time  the  entire  provision  of  the  city  would  be  im- 
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liorted  by  Jaffa  and  broaglit  on  camels  from  the  sea  over 
the  rougli  patli  I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter,  nor 
would  any  amount  of  industry  succeed  in  restoring  the 
soil  to  the  barren  rocks  that  now  receive  the  sunshine 
which  once  gladdened  the  gardens  of  Canaan.  It  is  in- 
deed a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  ancient  words 
which  were  used  to  diaracterize  the  country  should  still 
be  accurately  true,  ^*a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.'*  Tlio  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  that  are 
on  all  the  hills  afford  to  the  wandering  tribes  and  to 
the  villagers  their  chief  support  in  leberiy  or  soured  milk, 
which  they  eat  morning  and  evening,  while  wild  flowers, 
clini^lng  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  blooming  among 
utter  desolateness  in  grand  profusion  extract  from  that 
ancient  soil  the  delicate  food  of  the  bees,  and  grow  'as 
if  only  to  assert  the  former  richness  of  the  Land  of 
Promise. 

Tliese  rugged  hills,  bleak  and  desolate  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  are  intersected  by  numerous  gorges  and 
ravines,  which  wind  and  unite  with  each  other,  sloping 
always  downward  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  traveler  from  Jaffa  crosses  the  ridge  of  highest 
land  shortly  before  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  and  hence  these  toddya  descend  in  both  direo- 
tions.  Indeed,  if  the  ancient  city  extended  as  far  to  the 
northward  as  some  are  disposed  to  think  it  may  have 
reached,  it  is  probable  that  the  drain  of  the  extreme 
north  was  toward  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  entire 
wash  of  the  present  city  runs  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 

No  streams  run  in  these  numberless  wlulys.  One,  and 
only  one  spring  of  living  water,  flows  down  the  hill-sides 
around  the  Holy  City.  This  runs  through  Siloam.  It  is 
only  after  severe  rains  that  the  beds  of  the  brooks  are 
filled,  and  their  waters  rush  rapidly  down  the  steep  de- 
scents to  their  respective  destinations. 
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Jorosalem  stands  ono  thousand  throo  liundred  foci 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  throe  thousand  nine  hun> 
dred  feet  aboTO  the  suHaoe  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  its 
heights,  eastward,  every  thing  rolls  downward,  so  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  on  Mount  Zion, 
the  view  eastward  is  like  looking  down  into  a  deep,  dark 
basin,  toward  whieh,  from  all  directions,  the  hills  and  val- 
leys tend. 

If  the  reader  will  aooompany  me  a  few  moments,  and 
take  a  position  nortli-west  of  the  city,  on  the  rising  ground, 
near  the  point  where  I  have  spoken  of  my  first  view  of 
the  city,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  him  a  toiM>graphical  idea 
of  the  location  of  tlie  Holy  City,  which  must  serve  his 
purpose  until  he  can  see  a  model,  or,  better  still,  can  visit 
it  with  his  own  feet  and  eyes. 

Tlie  land  on  which  wo  stand  is  sloping  gently  eastward 
and  southward,  as  we  advance  sontli-east,  continually  de- 
scending. On  our  led,  a  broad  dcprcsRion  in  the  tabic 
land  is  visible,  the  bottom  of  which  is  not  more  tlmn  a 
hundred  feet  below  us,  and  this  falls  off  slowly  to  tho 
eastward,  and  tlien  bends  as  it  narrows,  until  its  direction 
is  nearly  north  and  south.  On  the  right,  a  siraihur  basin 
extends  to  the  southward  from  us,  so  that  we  may  be  said 
to  be  on  a  gentle  undulation  of  the  land,  whidi  may  be  in 
breadth  a  mile  and  a  half  from  basin  to  basin.  The  de- 
pression on  the  left  continues  to  descend  until  it  reaches 
a  point  east  of  the  north-east  comer  of  the  city  wall, 
when  it  suddenly  deepens  in  another  basin,  and  that  nar- 
rows into  a  deep  ravine,  descending  rapidly  almost  duo 
south. 

Tlie  basin  on  our  right  also  descends,  but  more  slowly, 
passing  the  north-west  comer  of  tlio  city,  and  now  narrow- 
ing like  the  other,  continues  duo  south  some  distance  and 
then  bends  to  the  south-east  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  at 
length  joins  the  one  we  have  doiiorihad,  on  tho  left,  and 
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tho  two  form  one  dcop  gorge  that  goes  plunging  down  to 
the  Dead  Sea. 

On  the  pomt  of  land  we  have  thus  seen  formed  be- 
tween these  two  water-courses,  stands  the  Holy  City. 

But  yet '  another  depression  is  observabloi  as  we  ap- 
proach it  from  our  original  position,  oommencing  in  tho 
centre  of  the  undulation  near  the  north  wall  of  tho  city, 
and  descending  gently  through  tho  very  middle  of  tho 
city  until,  as  it  approaches  the  south,  it  &lls  suddenly  and 
deeply  to  the  level  of  the  two  former,  and  thus  divide^ 
the  point  we  formerly  made  into  a  fork,  of  which  the  left 
hand  or  Eastern  tine  is  much  longer  than  the  right  or 
western.  These  two  tines  (if  I  may  use  the  homely  illus- 
tration) may  for  the  present  be  understood  as  maintain- 
ing their  level  almost  to  the  very  points  where  by  abrupt 
hills  they  descend  to  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  whicli 
inclose  and  form  them.    We  will  call  them  hills  hereafter. 

The  western  hill  is  Mount  2iion,  and  the  eastern  is 
Mount  Moriah.  On  tho  former  stood  the  city  of  David, 
and  on  tho  latter  tho  Temple  of  Solomon.  Tho  entire  hill 
which  we  are  descending  as  we  approach  the  city,  and 
which  is  tho  handle  of  the  fork,  I  suppose  to  be  the  Akra 
of  JoscpUus. 

The  ravine  which  we  followed  on  the  left  is  known  to 
all  readers  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  while  that  on  the 
right  is  the  Valley  of  the  Sons  of  Hinnom,  and  the  inter- 
mediate valley  which  divides  the  hills  is  in  its  lower  part 
the  TyropcDon  of  Joscphus,  but  not  mentioned  by  name 
in  tho  sacred  writings. 

Outside  of  these  ravines  are  hills,  the  mountains  that 
are  ^^  round  about  Jerusalem."  Behind  us,  on  the  north- 
cast,  is  the  Mount  Scopus  of  Josephus. 

Tlio  Valley  of  Johoshaphut  divides  the  city  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  lies  due  east  of  the  centre  of 
modem  Jerusalem,  and  this  hill  is  separated,  by  a  depres- 
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mon,  from  tho  next  on  tlio  south  which  is  tho  Mountain  of 
OflTence.  At  the  foot  of  this,  the  valley  formed  by  tho 
miited  valleys  runs  to  Uie  southward,  and  this  part  of  it 
is  supiiosod  to  bo  tho  ancient  Gehenna,  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice to  Moloch.  West  of  the  princi|ml  valley,  and  over- 
looking tho  point  of  junction,  is  the  liill  of  Aceldama. 
Rising  still  higher  to  the  south-east  is  the  Ilill  of  Evil 
Counsel.  West  of  the  city  are  no  prominent  hills  known 
in  history,  and  it  has  already  been  seen  that  on  the  north- 
west we  approached  Uie  city  by  a  long,  gradual  slo|>e  of 
the  land.  Tliis  fact  is  important,  and  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  from  tlie  north-west  comer  of  the  city 
the  land  steadily  riscii  toward  the  north-west,  sweeping 
around  the  basin  of  the  upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  and  there  is 
no  spot  within  miles  where  tlie  wall  of  the  city  oould  have 
been  built  unless  on  this  slope,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  tlie 
land  outside  was  always  higher  than  the  land  within  the 
walls. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be  gotten  at  only  by 
guess-work.  So  near  as  I  could  ascertain  it,  it  is  made 
up  of  about  seven  thousand  Mohanmiedans,  five  thousand 
Jews,  and  rather  more  Christians — making  the  total  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty  thousand.  Much  of  this 
must  be  mere  guess-work,  however,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  tliat  a  census  might  take  four  or  six  Uiousand 
off  from  this  estimate. 

Tlie  city  is  now  under  the  direct  government  of  tlie 
sultan,  who  appoints  the  pasha.  I>uring  my  stay  in  Je- 
rusalem this  functionary  was  invisible,  having  gone  to 
Nablous,  where  rumor  said  he  was  obliged  to  remain, 
fearing  an  attack  from  Bedouins  if  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn. 

The  city  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  water  chiefly 
on  the  rains  of  heaven.  Tliis  anbjeci  baa  been  a  fruitful 
aouroo  of  discmision  to  oriental  travdom,  aiMl  it  is  very 
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certain  that  as  yet  little  progress  has  been  made  in  ex- 
plaining where  the  iinmenso  population  that  once  hihab- 
itod  Jemsalom  obtained  their  supplies  of  this  necessity 
of  life. 

The  upper  Pool  of  Gihon,  in  the  valley  north-west  of 
the  city,  with  its  conduit  running  down  to  tlio  Birkot  el 
Ilammam  in  the  city,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul 
chre,  is  the  only  known  supply  on  the  west  side.  There 
are  two  or  three  deep  wells  witliin  the  city  walls — one  of 
which,  near  the  great  mosk,  has  been  examined  by  several 
persons,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  even  to  modem  de- 
mands. The  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  running  into  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  is  the  only  steady  supply  on  tlie  east  of 
the  city.  Thb  is  perennial,  and  was  evidently  highly 
prized  hy  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Inunenso  cisterns 
abound  in  the  city,  and  every  house  has  its  smaller  reser- 
voir, which  supply  the  wants  of  the  scanty  population  of 
these  days.  The  aqueduct  from  Solomon's  Pool  is  irreg- 
ular in  its  supply,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  great 
mosk. 

The  support  of  the  city  is  its  holiness.  Pilgrims  sus- 
tain it  entirely.  In  Easter  week  their  number  is  immense, 
and  all  the  year  round  it  is  considerable.  The  great  con- 
vents supply  them  lodging,  and  they  provide  their  own 
food  from  the  bazaai*s. 

Mohammedans  and  Christians  alike  regard  the  city  as 
holy.  The  Koran  abounds  in  this  doctrine.  The  mosk 
of  Ei  Aksa  in  the  temple  inclosure  is  the  third  holy  place 
in  the  Moslem  world,  Mecca  and  Medina  alone  preceding 
it.  The  Moslems  know  Jerusalem  only  by  its  Saracenic 
title.  El  Khuds  (the  holy). 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  description  and  chai*acter  of 
its  population  could  be  had  any  morning  from  the  window 
of  our  dining  room,  which  looked  down  into  the  court. 
Here  wo  were  accustomed  to  watch  the  group  that  gath- 
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crcd  to  await  our  exit.  There  were  venders  of  rosaries 
add  pearl  shells,  Dead  Sea  stone,  and  similar  onriositieis 
sitUng  with  their  wares  before  them ;  boys  with  old  coins 
in  bags  by  the  hundred ;  women  •chaficriug  with  Ilajji 
Moluunmed  about  eggs  and  ohiokeus,  one  or  two  Bedou- 
ins waiting  for  engagements  for  the  Dead  Boa,  a  Jew, 
Blordecai,  whose  business  was  stone-cutting,  another  who 
sold  us  wine,  and  a  half-dozen  muleteers  and  mukani 
(horse  dealers)  waiUng  commands. 

Prominent  among  them  was  always  visible  the  janissary 
of  the  American  agency,  who  was  as  useless  and  as  much 
of  a  nuisance  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
out  of  us  all  the  fees  he  could,  and  who  would  hang 
around  the  muleteers  a  fortnight  for  a  dollar  at  the  end 
of  it. 

The  general  aspect  of  Jerusalem  is  very  melancholy. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  cheerfulness  about  it,  even  in  n 
sunny,  spring  day.  It  is  a  mass  of  old  stone  houses,  cold, 
sombre,  and  sad,  presenting  only  blank  walls  to  the  street, 
many  of  them  in  ruins.  Portions  of  the  city  are  gardens, 
or  Uiickets  of  prickly  pear  and  weeds.  Not  more  than 
one  half  of  the  indosure  within  the  walls  is  occupied  by 
houses.  The  entire  hill  of  Moriah,  nearly  half  of  Zion, 
and  all  the  valley  between  them,  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  city,  and  detached  q>ots  elsewhere,  are  either  open 
conrtA,  gardens,  or  desolate  and  deserted  places.  Outside 
the  city  walls  there  is  no  habitation,  except  tlio  buildings 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  a  coflee-shop  near  the  Jaffa  gate. 
The  hermit  who  lives  in  the  Cave  of  Jeremiah  is  the  soli- 
tary exception  on  the  north  and  cast  of  the  city,  unless 
there  be  a  monk  regularly  sleeping  in  Oethsemane.  I 
think  there  is  not,  for  I  was  unable  to  obtain  entrance 
early  in  the  mornings,  and  the  attendant  Franciscan  al- 
ways came  away  with  me  in  my  evening  and  starlight 
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The  ways  and  means  of  locomotion  are  various.  No 
wlieclcd  vehicle  is  known  in  Syria.  The  ways  are  tliere- 
fore  execrable,  and  I  am  comi)cllod  to  add,,  the  means 
equally  so.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  i)avement8y 
many  of  which  date  from  the  Crusades,  if  not  a  much 
earlier  penod,  are,  as  one  might  imagine,  out  of  repair. 
Originally  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  they  frequently 
lie  scattered  along  the  street,  the  holes  they  should  oc- 
cupy being  filled  with  mud.  In  some  places  the  street 
has  an  elevated  side-walk  on  each  side,  the  entire  street 
being  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  of  which  six  or 
eight  feet  is  occupied  by  the  trottoir  for  men,  and  the 
rest  by  the  trottoir  for  camels,  donkeys,  and  horses.  The 
latter,  however,  is  in  such  cases  always  filled  with  in- 
tensely filthy  mud  and  water,  frequently  a  foot  or  eight- 
een inches  deep,^so  that  a  misstep  on  the  slippeiy  side- 
walk entails  the  risk  of  a  plunge  into  it,  not  to  say  of 
drowning ;  and  in  meeting  animals  or  passing  them  (a 
constant  occurrence),  one  is  necessarily  plentifully  sprink- 
led with  the  mixture. 

I  walked  everywhere ;  frequently  estimating  a  day's 
travel  in  and  around  the  city  at  from  ten  to  fifleen  miles. 

For  Miriam  I  procured  a  donkey  immediately  on  arriv- 
ing. But  Jerusalem  donkeys  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
The  first  one  that  I  tried  was  so  dainty  of  his  feet  that  he 
always  waited  at  a  mud-hole  till  she  dismounted  and 
walked  around  it,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  would 
never  attempt  the  fording  of  the  rivera  of  filth  that  I 
have  described,  but,  waiting  till  she  walked  along  the 
side-walk,  would  follow  her  like  a  dog,  and  stop  at  the 
end  of  the  mud  to  be  remounted.  This  would  not  do  at 
all,  and  I  tried  another.  This  one  had  a  weakness  in  his 
hinder  legs,  manifest  especially  in  climbing  hilhi  like  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  their  actu- 
ally giving  out,  and  slipping  the  rider  off  behind — a  prac- 
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tico  not  oonmstent  with  her  dignity  or  comfort.  The  last 
ono  that  wo  got  would  bolt  off  to  the  right  or  lefl,  seem- 
ing to  have  an  insane  desire  to  mount  impracticable 
|>lace8  by  the  road-side,  or  plunge  down  into  all  sorts  of 
holes  and  ditclies,  any  thing,  in  fact,  except  to  go  ahead ; 
bat  with  Whitely  on  one  side  and  myself  on  the  otlier, 
armed  witli  olive-wood  sticks,  cut  on  the  mountain  (I 
luive  mine  yet),  we  succeeded  in  getting  along  after  a 
fitthion ;  and  this  was  the  style  of  our  locomotion  in  and 
around  the  Iloly  City,  until  we  found  horses  to  suit  us, 
of  which  I  sliall  speak  directly. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  shopkeepers  in  the  basaars 
soon  became  acquainted  with  us,  and  that  Uie  venders  of 
relics  about  the  door  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
who  with  the  crowd  of  importunate  beggars  make  the 
court  a  veritable  den  of  thieves,  learned  to  recognize  our 
IMirty. 

Wo  lived  in  our  own  hired  house  on  the  Via  Dolorosa. 
Above  us  the  street  was  arched  over,  and  yet  beyond  this 
was  the  Porta  Judiciara,  the  Arch  of  Judgment.  Many 
of  the  narrow  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  other  east- 
em  cities,  are  thus  covered  with  the  upper  floors  of  houses 
extending  across  them. 

The  Via  Dolorosa  is  not  a  street,  but  consists  of  parts  of 
many  streets,  and  a  line  drawn  through  some  hoiuies. 
This  is  the  traditionary  lino  of  the  way  which  Christ 
walke<l  from  the  house  of  Pilate  to  the  place  of  crucitix- 
ion.  Parallel  with  tlie  eastern  |>art  of  it  is  another  way, 
in  a  narrow  street,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  tra- 
versed by  the  Virgin  Mother  at  the  same  time. 

The  Way  of  (vri^f  commences  in  tlio  street  which 
leads  up  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city,  at  a  point  near  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  tower  of 
Antonia,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman  power  in 
Jerusalem  was  concentrated,  and  Pilate  held  hi»  jiidgmont* 
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hall.  One  of  tho  most  t«i8tcfnl  and  beautiful  chapels  in  Je- 
rusalem (of  the  Flagellation),  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  way,  opposite  tho  entrance  to  Pilate's  house.  Tho 
latter  is  the  present  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor, 
and  opens,  as  did  Antonia,  into  the  temple  indosure. 

Coming  up  from  Gethsemane  one  evening  I  stopped  a 
few  moments  at  this  chapel,  and  found  an  intelligent 
monk  in  attendance,  with  whom  I  fell  into  conversation, 
and  who  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  house  of  Antonio, 
along  the  Via  Dolorosa,  pointing  out  the  various  places 
of  traditionary  interest.  The  Arch  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  a 
quaint  old  archway,  with  a  room  on  the  top,  covers  the 
street  just  here.  Whether  this  stood  in  the  times  of 
Christ  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  affirm,  but  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  The  great  age  is  certain,  both  of  the 
sup|K)rting  buttresses  and  the  central  arch.  The  street 
hero  runs  between  deep  walls,  which,  as  well  as  the  arch, 
are  of  ancient  times. 

My  companion  affirmed  nothing  of  the  various  places 
which  he  pointed  out.  *'  They  say,'*  was  his  constant  re- 
mark ;  and  on  asking  the  evidence,  he  replied,  '^  It  is  the 
tradition  :  I  believe  it  on  that ;  I  don't  know  it  any  other 
way."    Tlie  reader  will  please  take  it  on  this  authority. 

Close  to  the  arch  is  the  spot  where  Christ  fell  the  first 
time,  and  a  breach  in  the  wall  made  by  the  beam  of  the 
cross.  Just  here  he  said  ^'  Salve,  mater,"  to  the  weeping 
Mary,  and  a  little  further  he  fell  again.  Before  reaching 
the  comer  of  the  street  that  comes  down  from  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  a  slight  bend  in  the  street  takes  place,  on 
the  spot  where  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  compelled  to 
take  the  cross,  and,  notwithstanding  this  relief,  the  Saviour 
fell  again,  just  at  the  comer. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  this  street,  I  pause  to  remark  that 
the  right  side  of  it  was,  at  the  time  of  my  virit,  remarka- 
ble for  several  ancient  archways  on  which  tho  eaith  of 
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tho  hill  of  llorod*8  palace  (crroiicoimly  no  called),  had 
sliddeii  down  and  aocomnlated,  making  them  aotnalljr 
subterranean  caverns.  They  stood  np  bat  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  which  is  hero  mach  filled  np  above 
its  ancient  level,  being  apparently  crypts  or  vaults  under 
somo  andcnt  building.  Tlio  chambers  were,  of  course, 
dark  and  damp,  the  entrance  to  them  being  a  sharp  de- 
scent of  eight  feet  or  more  from  the  street.  1  mention 
them  here  to  remark  that  they  were  stables  for  all  sorts 
of  animals-— camels,  horses,  donkeys,  goats,  and  sheep, 
which  were  driven  down  into  them  night  after  night, 
and,  being  public  to  all,  wcro  never  out  of  use.  Mr. 
Pierotti,  the  architect  of  the  Terra  Santa,  commenced 
digging  them  away  while  I  was  in  Jerusalem,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  Austrian  hospital. 

Turning  the  comer  to  tho  left,  we  wcro  in  the  street 
which  leads  from  the  Damascus  gate  into  tho  heart  of  the 
city,  but  continued  in  it  only  a  few  steps.  The  building  on 
the  right  here  is  the  house  of  Lazarus,  while  that  of  Dives 
is  a  little  beyond ;  and,  turning  to  the  right,  again  lacing 
westward,  we  pass  our  residence,  in  the  house  of  Anto- 
nio, on  the  left,  and  shortly  after  that  of  Veronica,  who 
came  out  of  it  to  give  the  Saviour  her  handkerchief  to 
wipe  his  brow.  Ue  returned  it  to  her  with  the  impres- 
sion of  his  countenance  on  tho  linen,  and  the  handker- 
chief is  one  of  the  four  great  relics  which  now  occupy  the 
four  balconies  under  the  great  dome  of  St.  Pcter*s  at 
Rome. 

Beyond  this  is  the  Arch  of  Judgment,  the  way  now  as- 
cending the  hill  Akra,  and  thence  it  turned  to  the  left, 
some  distance  along  a  street,  and  thence  through  the 
bk>cks  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  entering  that 
in  the  Armenian  Chapel  of  the  Cross,  east  of  Calvary. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  have  no  names,  and  the 
reader  will,  at  times,  be  puoled  to  traoe  the  traveler's 
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course  about  the  dty.  There  is  no  help  for  this,  since  a 
map  or  plan  without  street  names  is  of  no  general  use, 
and  the  stranger  to  Jerusalem  must  be  content  with  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  principal  great  divisions  of 
the  city  and  the  gates.  Of  these,  there  is  one  on  each 
side  now  in  general  use.  I  shall  call  them  by  their  most 
common  names,  that  on  the  north,  Damascus,  on  the 
east,  St.  Stephen,  on  the  south,  Zion,  and  on  the  west, 
Jaffa.  Beside  these  there  is  a  small  gateway  on  the 
south  side,  open  every  morning  for  the  vegetable  women 
coming  up  from  the  valley  below  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and 
closed  after  noon.  This  is  by  some  called  the  Dung 
gate,  but  without  authority.  It  is  known  to  the  natives 
as  the  gate  of  the  Moors,  Mograbbin,  and  such  I  shall 
style  it  if  I  have  occasion  to  mention  it. 

Most  visitors  to  Jerusalem  have  mentioned  the  story 
of  vast  caverns  under  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city, 
but  few  have  found  their  way  into  them,  and  the  state- 
ment is,  by  many,  regarded  as  apocryphal. 

Moses,  servant  in  the  house  of  Antonio,  had,  at  some 
time,  visited  them,  and  volunteered  as  a  guide.  We 
foimed  a  party  one  afternoon,  and  sallied  out  of  the 
Damascus  gate,  near  which,  on  the  cast,  is  the  entrance 
to  these  subterranean  halls,  which  in  extent,  height,  and 
depth,  surpass  all  that  has  been  hinted  at  concerning 
them. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  book-writing  travelers  have 
liithei-to  found  this  cavcin,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  ex- 
tant description  of  them,  or  theory  about  them. 

Turning  short  to  the  right  as  we  left  the  gate,  and  fol- 
lowing the  city  wall  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  a  high 
precipitous  bluff  of  rock,  wo  found  a  small,  dark  hole  un- 
der this  bluff  itself. 

A  remarkable  &ct  in  this  locality  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  writers  on  Jerusalem.    The  hill  on 
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which  the  north-east  part  of  the  dij  ■tands  terminatea 
abruptly  at  the  north  wall,  bat  this  b  an  artafioial  term- 
ination. I  shall  hereafter  mention  my  reasons  for  sup- 
posing tUs  hill  to  be  a  part  of  the  Akra  of  Josephnsi  and 
I  pause  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  that  historian's 
statement,  Uiot  Akm  was  cut  down  by  Uio  Asmonoans  so 
as  to  reduce  its  height.  I  shall  speak  of  this  again  when 
I  discuss  the  topogn^y  of  Josephus. 

Th&B  hill  has  been  cut  in  two  by  a  broad  passage,  some 
hundred  feet  in  width,  running  across  the  hill  from  east 
to  west,  and  leaving  two  high  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock  facing  each  other.  In  the  fiioe  of  the  northern  hill 
is  the  so-called  Cave  of  Jeremiah,  a  manifest  ancient 
quarry,  and  not  a  natural  cavern,  while  in  the  fiioe  of  the 
opposite  or  southern  wall,  over  the  top  of  whidi  the 
north  wall  of  the  city  rises,  is  another  quarried  cavern, 
of  extent  and  magnitude  surpassing  Uio  most  extended 
quarries  which  I  have  seen  in  Egypt  or  in  the  world. 
This  immense  cavern  was  formerly  open  to  the  outer 
world  by  an  entrance  not  less  tlian  two  hundred  foot 
broad,  and  probably  forty  or  fifty  in  height.  The  accn* 
mulation  of  earth,  in  the  cutting  between  the  hills,  has 
filled  up  this  opening,  so  that  immediately  under  the 
bluff  of  rock  it  is,  in  some  places,  quite  closed  with 
earth,  and,  in  others,  by  a  loose  stone  wall  whidi  ex- 
cludes visitors,  and  which  gives  to  the  ordinary  passer- 
by the  idea  tliat  the  wall  of  tlie  city,  on  this  northern 
declivity,  is  carried  over  a  solid  rook  ledge,  readiing 
down  indefinitely  into  tlie  ground ;  alUiough  the  fiict  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  that  the  wall  passes  over  a  great  arch 
left  in  the  natural  rock. 

Lying  on  my  fiice,  and  entering,  feet  first,  the  narrow 
hole,  just  large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  I  pushed  my* 
self  in  some  six  feet,  and  then  found  my  feet  unsupported, 
so  that,  advancing  slowly,  I  at  length  bent  my  legs  down- 
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ward,  and  >?ith  due  discretion  dropped  into  the  arms  of 
Moses,  who  stood  ready  to  receive  me.  Having  helped 
in  tlio  other  gentlemen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bonar  of  Scotkmd, 
who  bad  joined  us  at  the  Damascus  gate,  we  advanced  a 
few  steps,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the 
earth  which  I  have  described  as  filling  up  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern.  It  now  fell  off,  at  the  natural  angle  of  earth 
accumulated  in  such  a  manner,  and  we  planted  our  feet 
in  it,  and  slid  rather  tlian  walked  down  the  sharp  do- 
scent  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
mighty  cavern,  with  a  magnificent  roof  far  over  us,  and 
vast  pillars  of  unhewn  rock  supporting  it. 

Without  pausing  to  describe  our  dow  and  admiring 
passage  through  the  labyrinthine  halls  of  this  cavern,  I 
may  state  the  results  at  which  I  was  able  to  arrive  witli- 
out  the  aid  of  compass  or  measuring  line. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  lies 
north  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  east  of  the  street  of  the 
Damascus  gate,  leading  therefrom  to  the  old  bath  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  stands  on  arches  or  pillars  of 
rock  in  this  subterraneous  cavern.  Moses  assured  us  that 
it  had  an  outlet  somewhere  near  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
scmane,  but  this  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  I  verified  its  impossibility  by  a  strict  examination  of 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  excavation,  finding  every- 
where the  outer  line  of  the  cavern  and  leaving  no  gallery 
unexplored.  The  floor  is  irregular,  often  having  deep  pits 
out  of  which  blocks  of  stone  have  been  taken.  The  total 
descent  in  the  deepest  part  must  bo  at  least  a  lumdred 
and  fifty  feet. 

There  was  one  deep  excavation,  in  the  white  stone,  the 
deepest  in  the  whole  cavern,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
found  the  bones  of  a  skeleton,  the  remains  of  a  man  who 
was  missing  for  many  years  from  his  home  in  the  city, 
and  who  was  at  length  found  here,  where  he  had  evidently 
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&llen  from  the  \ofij  mde  which  hang  a  hnnclrocl  foot  above 
the  pit,  and  where  his  bones  are  still  permitted  to  lie. 

In  one  place,  neariy  nnder  the  line  of  the  street  of  the 
Damascus  gate,  we  fonnd  water,  clear,  limpid,  and  bright, 
trickling  drop  by  drop  from  the  wall  into  a  sort  of  rock 
basin.  Bat  I  have  seldom  tasted  a  more  vile  staff  than 
it  was.  Although  filtered  as  clear  as  crystal,  it  was  the 
wash  of  the  street,  if  not  a  worse  drain  fi'om  above,  and 
in  no  sense  a  living  spring.  That  the  whole  was  a  quarry 
was  amply  evident.  The  unfinished  stone,  the  marks  of 
plaoes  whence  many  had  been  taken,  the  galleries  in  the 
ends  of  which  were  marked  out  the  blocks  to  be  cut,  and 
the  vast  masses  cut  but  never  removed,  all  showed  suffi- 
ciently the  effect  of  tlie  cutting.  But  date  or  inscrip- 
tion we  looked  in  vain  for,  and  conjecture  is  left  fi'oe 
here.  I  wandered  hour  after  hour  tlirough  the  vast  halls, 
seeking  some  evidence  of  their  origin. 

One  thing  to  me  is  very  manifest.  There  has  been  solid 
stone  taken  from  this  excavation  sufficient  to  build  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  siso 
of  many  of  the  stones  taken  from  hero  appears  to  be  very 
great.  I  know  no  place  to  which  the  stone  can  have  been 
carried  but  to  these  works,  and  I  know  no  other  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood  from  which  the  great  stone  of  the 
walls  would  seem  to  have  come.  These  two  connected 
ideas  impelled  me  strongly  toward  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  ancient  quarry  whence  the  city  was  built,  and 
when  the  magnitude  of  the  excavation  between  the  two 
opposing  hills,  and  of  this  cavern  is  considered,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  what  has 
become  of  the  stone  once  here,  on  any  other  theory  than 
that  I  have  sug^gested. 

We  remained  in  the  cavern  some  hours,  and  when  we 
came  out  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  hills  near  Neby 
Samuel,  and  we  strolled  slowly  along  toward  the  Damaa> 
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COS  gate  among  heaps  of  earth  wliich  boys  and  donkeys 
were  bringing  oat  from  the  excavations  for  the  Austrian 
hospital.  I  picked  up  a  half  dozen  coins  of  the  Roman 
empire  among  this  rubbish,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  pay  an  antiquarian  for  a  careful  sifting. 

Who  can  say  that  the  cavern  which  we  explored  was 
not  the  fiace  where  the  hammers  rang  on  the  stone, 
which  were  forbidden  to  sound  in  the  silent  growth  of 
the  great  Temple  of  Solomon  ? 

I  have  described  our  ordinary  locomotion.  We  im- 
proved  this  after  a  time.  I  knew  very  well  that  gold 
would  not  buy  an  Arabian  mare ;  that  princes  had  tempted 
Bedouins  with  incredible  sums  to  part  with  their  royal 
animals,  but  that  the  blood  of  the  desert  birds  is  not  to 
be  purchased. 

Nevertheless,  with  months  of  travel  on  horseback  be- 
fore us,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  it  with  the 
ordinary  horses  of  the  country.  I  was  not  willing  that 
Miriam  should  ride  to  her  grave  on  any  hack  that  an 
ordinary  mukarri  would  furnish  her.  I  had  therefore 
told  Abd-el-Atti,  within  a  few  days  after  our  anival  in 
Jerusalem,  to  order  all  the  purchaseablo  horses  in  and 
around  the  city  to  be  examined,  and  a  proper  selection 
brought  to  us  for  our  inspccUon.  The  scene,  when  they 
presented  themselves,  was  worth  an  artist's  presence. 
Seven  of  the  sorriest  sore-backed  animals  that  a  New 
York  omnibus  company's  stables  could  furnish  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  company  with  these 
miserable  ghosts  of  horses.  Those  we  had  seen  bt  Jafia 
were  elegant  beasts  in  comparison  with  tlicse. 

^'  Are  these  all  that  are  to  be  found  ?'' 

"  These  are  the  best  of  them." 

'^  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  are  the  worst?" 

^^  Bismillah !"  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that  was 
almost  French. 
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I  shoaled  for  Miriam^s  donkey,  and  wo  trotted  off  in 
disgust  down  the  Via  Dolorosa  out  of  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
while  we  laaghed  at  the  melancholy  end  of  our  plans  of 
purchasing  horses. 

But  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  my  worthy  dragoman 
resulted  more  satisfactorily,  and  in  the  end  we  found  our- 
selves provided  with  the  very  animals  we  wished. 

Whitely's  brown  horse  was  a  clean-limbed,  active,  and 
strong  beast,  while  Miriam's  chestnut  was  the  perfection 
of  a  half-blood  Arabian.  Easy,  swifV,  intelligent,  and  sure- 
footed, he  went  up  and  down  steep  precipitous  hillsides 
where  I  feared  to  follow  with  my  dark  bay  Mohanuned. 

That  same  Mohammed  was  a  magnificent  friend ;  the 
companion  of  scenes  and  adventures  tliat  will  insure  his 
being  remembered  so  long  as  I  remember  the  Holy 
Land.  He  had  a  devil  in  his  eye  that  I  was  sometimes 
afraid  of,  but  from  the  day  I  first  bestrode  him  ho  served 
me  faithfully,  and  no  two  friends  ever  became  more 
thoroughly  attached  to  each  other  than  did  I  and  the  bay 
steed  Mohammed. 

Wo  had  an  excellent  mount,  altogether.  Our  horses 
were  not  of  pure  Arab  blood.  In  this  connection  a  few 
remarks  may  not  be  ill-timed  on  the  subject  of  Arabian 
horses,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  this  and  by 
former  incidents  in  my  journey. 

There  is  but  little  Arab  blood  in  any  horses  out  of  the 
Arabian  country.  Among  the  Bedouins  themselves,  it  is 
so  rare  and  valuable  that  the  remark  is  literrJly  true,  in 
general,  that  gold  will  not  buy  a  mare  of  pure  blood. 

The  attachment  of  the  Bedouin  to  his  mare,  however,  is 
not  that  aflfection  which  has  been  so  firequently  the  sub- 
ject of  poetry  and  prosa  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
sort  of  affection  existing  on  the  side  of  the  man,  and  the 
beast  receives  only  just  so  much  care  and  attention  as 
will  insure  her  against  illness  and  death.    Saldoiii  cor- 
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ored  and  never  lioused,  it  is  often  a  Bubject  of  the  utmost 
astonishment  that  the  Arab  horses  do  not  perish  from  ex- 
posure. But  for  their  incredible  powers  of  endurance, 
they  would  undoubtedly  do  so.  After  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney, or  a  sharp  ride  of  hours  over  predpitous  paths,  with- 
out food  or  water  on  the  way  or  at  the  halt,  the  horse  is 
left  standing  in  the  air,  the  saddle  is  not  removed,  being 
a  substitute  for  clothing,  as  well  as  a  preservative  against 
sharp  stones  if  she  rolls,  and  while  the  rider  lies  under 
the  shelter  of  his  black  tent,  or  on  the  ground  wrapped 
in  his  boomoose,  the  steed  shivers  in  the  desert  starlight ; 
but  she  is  no  less  ready  for  the  road  in  the  morning. 
Thus,  day  after  day,  enduring  deprivation  of  water  with 
almost  the  ability  of  a  camel,  the  horse  travels,  and,  if 
wounded,  endures  the  pain  and  fever  of  the  wound  until 
actually  exhausted;  so  that,  frequently,  a  wound  that 
would  lay  up  any  other  animal,  and  that  almost  hopelessly, 
is  disregarded  by  both  horse  and  rider,  until  the  end  of  a 
long  forced  march,  when  the  steed,  her  work  accom- 
plished, sinks  under  the  pain  and  exhaustion  consequent 
on  the  long  suffering. 

I  have  used  the  female  pronoun  always,  because,  as 
almost  every  one  knows,  the  Arabs  prefer  the  mare  to 
the  horse,  and  this  I  believe  on  account  of  the  superior 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  former. 

The  khamsa  (five)  breeds  of  Arab  horses  are  renowned 
in  the  world.  But  it  would  puzzle  any  one  in  this  day  to 
name  them  or  tell  their  origin.  Tlie  &vorite  tradition  is, 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  five  mares  of  the  Prophet 
Mohammed,  and  that  these  came  originally  from  one  com^ 
mon  stock,  to  wit,  the  Kohailah. 

Bedouins  from  the  Hejaz  give  the  names  of  the  breeds 
as  follows :  the  Tauaise,  Mannikia  Tulfi^  Saklawee,  and 
Kohailah ;  while  the  Annazee  tribes,  east  and  south  of 
Damascus,  who  are  much  better  informed,  and  from 
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whom  the  finest  horaes  are  obtained,  tay  that  the  Mer- 
jonb,  Mannikia  Iledredjt,  Obeyan  Sherakh,  and  Iledba, 
are  the  original  khamaa.  Other  tribes  omit  one  or  two  of 
these,  and  snbstitate  others. 

Tliere  are  numerous  lines  of  mares  derived  from  these ; 
the  Arabs  tracing  the  genealogy  by  the  mother,  and  not, 
as  we  do,  by  the  sire,  while  there  are  tliousands  of  crosses 
with  common  breeds  that  are  of  no  special  value  or  im- 
portance. 

The  value  of  an  Arab  mare  is  literally  not  to  be  esti- 
mated in  gold,  since  no  amount  of  money  will  efloct  the 
purdiase  of  one  of  the  pure  blood.  Tliis  fact  arises  from 
causes  that  arc  manifest  to  one  who  knows  the  Bedouins. 
In  the  first  place,  money  is  of  no  use  to  an  Arab.  Ho 
needs  very  little  for  his  ordinary  purposes,  and  more 
would  be  an  incumbrance — to  be  buried,  given  away,  or 
lost.  Ilis  mare  is  his  life.  With  her  he  is  free  to  travel 
on  the  desert,  to  fight  or  fly,  to  rob  liis  legitimate  enemies 
and  protect  his  friends.  If  ho  should  exchange  his  mare 
for  gold  he  would  be  a  fair  subject  of  plunder,  without 
the  means  of  defence  or  escape,  and  havmg  no  home, 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  bury  his  treasure  where  it  would  be 
of  practical  use  to  him.  In  my  work  on  Egypt  (page 
836)  I  have  related  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  these  nets. 

The  finest  breeds  of  horses  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Annasoe  and  Shaumar  tribes  east  and  south-east  of  Da- 
mascus, extending  quite  to  the  Euphrates.  Hut  it  is 
only  by  accident  that  an  Arab  horse  of  pure  blood  is  ever 
obtained  from  among  them,  so  that  out  of  hundreds  of 
horses  imported  to  England  and  America  as  Arabian  it  is 
not  probable  that  until  within  the  last  year  one  horse  of 
pure  blood  was  ever  brought  into  either  country. 

I  met  a  gentleman  in  various  parts  of  Syria,  who  was 
from  New  Orleans,  and  whose  object  in  visiting  the  East 
was  to  obtain  these  animals.    He  had  by  a  foHunate  oo- 
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carrence  obtiuncd  one  mare,  a  noble  animal,  and  when  I 
last  beard  of  him  ho  was  about  to  go  down  among  the 
Annazee  to  look  for  others. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  gold  will  not  bay  an 
Arab  mare.  The  inferior  horses,  not  of  high  Uood,  are 
always  for  sale,  and  bring  prices,  in  the  desert,  yarying 
from  $150  to  1750.  The  color  of  the  Arab  horses  yaries, 
but  is  most  frequently  white  or  light  chestnut.  They 
arc  not  large,  rarely  above  15  liands  high,  and  while  at 
rest  none  but  an  experienced  horseman  would  observe 
their  points.  But  when  in  full  motion  they  are  glorious 
iMiimgLla  «« A  high  bred  mare  should  hide  her  rider  be> 
tween  her  head  and  tail,"  saith  the  Koran,  for  the  Koran 
is  not  silent  on  the  subject  of  horses,  and  many  of  these 
animals  nearly  perform  this  duty.  I  had  no  expectation 
of  purchasing  one  of  these  mares,  and  was,  therefore, 
content  with  two  fine  animals  of  a  low  breed,  possessing 
the  qualities  which  I  most  desired  for  the  road,  gentle- 
ness and  sound  health. 

Once  only  had  I  any  &ult  to  find  with  the  bay  horse 
Mohammed,  and  this  was  but  a  trifle,  for  when  I  was  riding, 
half  asleep,  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  he  lay  down  on 
the  eround  very  quietly,  so  that  I  found  myself  standing 
when  I  was  a  moment  before  sitting. 

The  chestnut  never  stumbled  with  Miriam  bat  twice. 
Riding  into  the  gate  of  Damascus  he  made  a  misstep  on 
the  pavement,  a  pavement  that  would  have  excused  any 
horse  for  a  misstep,  and  fell,  luckily  not  harming  his 
mistress,  who  did  not  lose  her  seat.  He  threw  her  down 
m  the  mud  of  the  great  plain  of  Baalbec,  m  a  terrible 
storm,  when  death  on  the  dismal  wild  was  before  ua,  and 
we  were  pressing  on  for  dear  life  to  some  shelter.  Of 
that  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 


8. 


If  I  powcwed  a  veritablo  portion  of  tho  dost  that  oooe 
was  tho  right  arm  of  Peter,  or  of  Paul,  I  should  be 
strongly  tempted  **  to  bam  a  fragrant  lamp*'  before  iU 
Bnt  since  this  might  not  be,  Miriam  has,  all  through  onr 
trayels  there,  gathered  flowers  that  haTe  grown  IVom  the 
holy  soil,  and  whose  petals  were  once,  perhaps,  the  dnst 
fai  the  red  cheeks  of  the  Magdalen  or  the  pale  calm  fiioe 
of  Martha. 

I  had  scared  np  an  old  Jew,  Mordcccai  by  name,  who 
had  considerable  skill  in  earring  stone  into  varioos 
shapes,  and  having,  in  my  wanderings  about  the  city,  re- 
peatedly seen  fine  pieces  of  marble  and  antique  stones, 
we  thought  it  desirable  to  collect  some  of  these  and  hare 
them  cut  into  paper-weights  and  other  shapes,  for  pres- 
enration. 

In  the  wall  that  bounds  the  temple  inclosuro  on  the  east, 
and  which  overhangs  the  valley  of  Johosh^hat,  there  are 
Imilt  many  pieces  of  columns,  laid  on  the  wall  with  the 
round  ends  projecting  like  cannon  and  built  in  as  the  wall 
was  laid  up.  Three  of  these  are  side  by  side  not  far  from 
the  tower  and  projection,  known  as  the  Golden  gate,  and 
from  their  character  and  location  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  wallsof  the  temple. 
The  commonly-received  idea  is  that  they  were  columns 
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of  the  gate  ivliich  >vaa  called  Beaatiful.  Travelers  have 
hammered  at  these  until  the  ends  are  mere  projecting 
globes,  and  without  hammer  and  chisel  it  is  impossible  now 
to  procure  pieces.  The  Vandalism  that  thus  destroys  rel- 
ics of  the  ancient  days  none  can  more  thoroughly  detest 
and  condemn  than  do  I — but  whore  I  find  such  antiques 
fast  disappearing  before  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  I  am  not 
so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  take  what  I  can,  and  I  therefore 
borrowed  a  hammer  and  chisel  of  Antonio,  and  went  out 
one  morning  and  scaled  off  some  pieces  of  them  for  a 
memorial.  One  column  is  a  very  fine  porphyry  and  the 
other  two  are  verde  antique. 

The  Mohammedan  women,  who  sat  on  tombs  around  us, 
looked  up,  as  the  sharp  sound  of  the  hammer  and  chisel 
awoke  the  silence  that  always  lies  with  the  sunshine  on 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  cursed  us  without  movmg 
toward  us.  Three  or  four  wandering  Arabs  looked  on 
from  a  little  distance  and  seemed  to  wonder  whether  we 
were  attempting  to  break  a  way  into  the  great  inclosure 
of  the  mosk,  but  no  one  interfered  with  us.  I  found  one 
course  best  everywhere  in  the  East.  It  was  to  do  what- 
ever I  had  occasion  to  do  as  if  I  had  a  right  so  to 
act,  and  no  one  would  dream  of  interfering.  On  this  prin- 
ciple  I  made  thorough  examinations  of  many  places  or- 
dinarily  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  inasmuch  as  the 
Moslems  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had  full  right  to  look, 
measure,  dig,  or  do  as  I  pleased. 

Beyond  this  place,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Moriah,  where, 
since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  hill  has  been  a  mass  of 
broken  stone  and  earth,  the  ruins  of  the  glorious  buildings 
that  once  crowned  the  summit,  we  frequently  loitered ; 
and  this  day  longer  than  usual,  selecting  pieces  of  colored 
marble,  porphyry,  and  other  stone,  which  to  have  pol- 
ished by  Mordecai  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned. 
After  this,  when  within  the  indosure  of  the  great  mosk. 
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I  fonnd  other  piooes  lying  on  the  groand,  scattered  here 
and  there,  lis  they  have  lain  in  the  earth  for  oentnries. 

Ptasing  down  into  the  valleyi  I  now  sought  out  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  in  a  deep  excavation  under  the 
pile  of  rubbish,  which  you  reach  by  a  descending  flight 
of  steps  through  an  arched  passage,  and  of  which  the  pe- 
culiarity is  a  regular  increase  and  diminution  in  the  flow 
of  the  water,  which  some  have  taken  to  be  an  indication 
that  this  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  which  an  ang^l  disturbed. 
I  see  no  evidence  of  this.  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  fountMn 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  since  Dr.  Itobinson's  wonderful  ex- 
ploration of  the  subterranean  channel,  connecting  it  with 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  This  oliannol  posses  under  the  hill, 
called  by  Joscphus  Oplila,  the  souUiom  extremity  of 
Mount  Moriah. 

Following  down  the  valley  of  Jehoslwphat,  turning 
around  the  point  of  the  hill  Morioli,  and  coming  a  little 
way  up  the  valley  between  it  and  Zion,  I  found  myself 
standing  by  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  descending  into  it, 
we  bathed  our  eyes  in  its  soft  waters.  The  pool  is  an  ex- 
cavation about  AfVy  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  as 
many  deep,  walled  up  with  stone,  and  having  several  col- 
umns Ijring  in  and  around  it,  as  if  they  once  supported  an 
ornamental  building.  The  subterranean  passage  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Virgin  enters  the  upper  end  of  it,  which 
is  dug  in  the  side  of  the  hill  Ophla.  There  was  about 
two  feet  dcptli  of  water  in  tlie  ik>o1.  It  ran  out  below 
mto  a  canal,  cut  in  the  rooky  |K>int  of  Ophla,  around 
which  it  flowed,  with  a  musical  gurgle  not  often  heard 
about  Jerusalem,  and  watered  the  gardens  in  the  valley  of 
Jehosh^hat,  where  it  was  quite  lost. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  tliis  |iool 
there  is  no  doubt,  inasmuch  as  Josephus  locates  it  at  the 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  TyropoDon,  where  we  now 
find  it.    The  early  latheni,  and  all  history,  have  oontin- 
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ued  to  call  it  by  the  name  first  used  by  Isaiah,  and  the 
termination  of  the  rock-hewn  aqueduct,  which  Robinson 
BO  persovoringly  and  successfully  explored,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  precise  location. 

Not  &r  below  this  pool,  is  an  old  tree,  which  was  old 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  b  said  to  mark  the  spot  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah. 

Turning  up  the  valley  of  the  TyropcBon,  by  a  road 
that  can  be  likened  to  nothing  out  of  Syria,  while  the 
loose  stone  lay  a  foot  deep  in  the  path  and  rolled  under 
our  feet  at  every  step,  we  crossed  the  valley  near  the 
Gate  of  the  Mograbbin,  and  followed  up  the  road  directly 
under  the  south  wall  of  the  city  to  Mount  Zion. 

Outside  the  walls.  Mount  Zion  is  occupied  by  the 
Christian  burial-places  and  a  small  collection  of  houses, 
one  of  which  is  a  mosk,  and  the  seat  of  curious  traditions. 

The  basement  of  the  mosk  is  generally  unaccessible  to 
Christians,  and  is  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  David. 
Many  Christians  have  entered  it,  and  say  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  in  it  worthy  of  description. 

We  paused  for  a  fow  moments  at  the  grave  of  Cornelius 
Bradford,  an  American  who  died  in  Jerusalem,  and  lies 
buried  among  the  Latins,  on  the  hill.  Turning  then 
toward  the  houses,  we  observed,  on  the  western  side  of 
them,  some  women  kneeling  and  kissing  a  stone  wall,  and 
weeping  bitterly.  I  did  not  then  know,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  that  this  was  a  traditionary  site  of  the  house  of 
Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the  place  where  she  died. 
Beyond  it  was  the  spot  now  known  as  the  Coencundum, 

This  building,  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  David,  and 
also  the  room  in  which  Christ  instituted  the  Last  Supper, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Jerusalem,  and  deserving  of  much 
more  regard  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Cyril  mentions  a  building  on  this  spot  where  the  apos- 
tles were  said  to  have  been  assembled  on  the  day  of 
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Penteoost,  and  ibis  mmy  be  tho  building  to  which  he  re- 
fers. Liter  ihtn  that  it  was  called  the  GcBnaottluin,  and 
nid  to  contain  the  pillar  to  which  Christ  was  bound  when 
he  was  scourged.  This  pillar  is  now  shown  in  a  building 
near  by.  The  story  of  the  tomb  of  David  is  probably 
of  Mohammedan  origin. 

Tlie  reader  who  has  consulted  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  will 
remember  the  strange  story  told  him  by  Rabbi  Abraham 
of  certain  Jewish  workmen,  on  Mount  Zion,  digging  for 
the  governor,  who  opened  a  vast  hall  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  decorations,  containing  tlie  tombs  of  David 
and  Solomon,  with  all  tliotr  riches.    A  voice  of  tlmnder 
and  a  storm  of  wind  drove  them  back  from  entering  it, 
and  it  was  closed  up  and  never  reopened.    This  fable  is 
in  keeping  with  a  tradition  still  held  by  the  Jews  of  Je- 
rusalem, that  the  tomb  of  David  is  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
tliat  his  cofliii  is  unapproaclmblo  for  tlic  glory  that  sur- 
rounds it.    The  belief  that  David  himself  is  the  Messiah 
who  is  to  come  and  reign,  of  course  adds  to  their  faith  in 
tills  tradition.    Many  of  them  believe  tliat  this  building, 
of  which  I  now  speak,  covers  his  tomb,  a  belief  not  a  little 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Moslems  forbid  their  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
We  found  an  imp  of  blackness  in  attendance  to  prevent 
our  descending  into  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  but 
we  had  free  right  to  look  at  the  largo  upfier  room,  called 
tlie  phice  where  Christ  celebrated  that  last  sad  cercmooy. 
It  is  a  large,  cold  room,  dingy  and  melancholy,  with  no 
furniture ;  having  a  mihrab,  or  niche,  in  the  south  side,  to 
direct  the  faithful  toward  Mecca,  and  another  on  the 
cast,  around  which  the  Christians  sometimes  assemble 
for  worship. 

Near  the  Zion  gate  we  entered  a  large  isolated  build- 
ing, which  is  an  Armenian  convent,  and  interesting  only 
as  containing  in  its  court-yard  the  tombs  and  monuments 
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of  the  Armenian  patriarcliB  and  biabopa  of  Jerusalem. 
Within  a  little  chapel,  a  rock,  which  is  built  into  the  altar, 
is  called  the  stone  that  closed  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 
They  also  pointed  out  to  us  the  spot  where  Peter  stood 
when  the  cock  crew,  or  where  the  cock  stood  when  he 
(the  cock)  crew,  I  am  not  now  quite  certain  which — and 
showed  us  a  pillar,  which  claims  to  be  the  pillar  to  which 
Christ  was  bound  for  flagellation,  in  opposition  to  one  in 
possession  of  the  Latins  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition, 
and  sundry  other  relics  which  are  probably  of  quite  mod- 
em origin. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  return  to  the  house  from 
this  place,  but  I  wished  to  linger  awhile  among  the  tombs 
on  the  hill;  and  accordingly,  sending  Betuni  for  our 
horses  and  luncheon,  we  came  out  of  the  convent  and 
sat  down  on  the  western  edge  of  the  hill  of  Zion,  look- 
ing down  at  the  lower  Pool  of  Gihon,  where  tradition 
says  David  saw  Batlisheba  bathing,  and  across  the  valley 
at  the  new  works  going  on  for  the  building  of  a  great 
Jewish  hospital.  The  credit  of  this  work  is  due  to  Ameri- 
can Jews,  and  especially  to  the  late  Mr.  Touro  of  New 
Orleans ;  but  as  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  is  the  agent  of  the 
disbursement  of  the  money,  the  &ct  that  it  b  an  American 
work  is  entirely  concealed  from  travelers,  and  not  even 
the  resident  English  missionaries  to  the  Jews  appeared  to 
be  informed  on  the  subject.  In  conversation  they  always 
spoke  of  it  as  ^^  Sir  Moses's  new  hospital,"  and  it  was  only 
by  an  accident  that  I  learned  what  it  really  was. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  horses,  wo  rode  up  the  valley  of 
Gihon  to  the  up|K)r  |K)o],  a  largo  scpiaro  i>ool,  walled  up 
with  stone  on  its  four  sides,  doubtless  ancient,  which  lies 
north-west  of  the  city,  and  was  now  about  half  fhll  of 
muddy  water.  Hence,  striking  across  the  ridge  to  the 
Jaffa  road,  we  devoted  the  afternoon  to  tracing  out  the 
line  of  the  ancient  third  wall,  and  then  to  a  long,  invigor- 
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ftUng  gallop  down  the  Talley  of  the  Terebinth,  whence, 
in  the  twilight,  we  foond  our  way  back  to  the  Jaffa  road, 
and  approached  the  walls  of  tlio  city. 

Jerusalem  is  inclosed  in  high  and  stately  walls.  I 
know  no  more  reverend  scene  than  it  presents  to  one 
approaching  its  closed  gates  at  night,  for  then  it  seems 
like  the  Jerusalem  of  old  times,  a  spectral  city,  to  whose 
mighty  heart  he  demands  admission. 

Darkness  had  settled  on  all  the  land  as  wo  now  ap- 
proached the  north-west  comer  of  the  walls.  Doubtless, 
in  old  times  as  now,  the  closed  gates  shut  in  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  without  all  was  calm  and  still  in  the  hush  of  the 
night.  It  was  an  involuntary  imagination  that  then  and 
there  made  me  for  an  instant  forget  that  I  was  a  cold 
modem  man,  of  these  fiuthless  latter  years. 

I  was  a  traveler  approaching  the  Holy  City,  in  the  day 
of  its  great  glory.  Tliose  dim  lights  here  and  there, 
faintly  visible,  marked  the  spot,  and  yonder,  indistinctly 
above  the  dark  mass,  I  saw  the  towers  and  battlements 
of  the  temple.  A  silence,  profound  om  that  of  death,  ex- 
cept when  broken  by  the  wail  of  a  dog  that  lay  outside 
the  gates,  reigned  everywhere.  Within  were  the  throb- 
bing hearts  of  thousands,  and  men's  souls  were  moved  as 
never  before  since  Qod  made  man.  For  in  the  adenioon 
there  had  been  sudden  darkness,  when  it  should  have 
been  broad  sunsliine  in  Jerusalem,  and  men  had  met, 
walking  in  the  gloomy  streets,  the  dead  men  of  other 
days — the  men  whom  they  had  wronged,  and  whose 
graves  they  had  believed  contained  under  eternal  seal  the 
stories  they  now  heard  hissed  from  their  thin  and  shriveled 
lipa,  along  the  marts  they  once  frequente<l.  There  hail 
been,  too,  on  the  outer  side  of  those  walls  a  scene,  Uio 
like  of  which  had  not  been  known  in  all  the  history  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob.  One  of  their  fellow-men,  the  son  of  a 
poor  car|M>nter  in  a  remote  village,  who  ha<l  from  time  to 
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timo  Btartled  their  cars  with  words  of  sablime  import  in 
the  temple,  had,  by  the  influence  of  the  chief  priests  and 
others,  been  seized,  tried,  and  summarily  condemned  to 
deaUi,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  his  condemnation  led  out 
of  tlio  walls  and  crucified. 

Such  scenes  were  indeed  not  nnconmion,  but  there 
were  circumstances  attending  this  which  made  it  of  ex- 
traordinary interest.  For  those  who  were  present  related 
that,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  had  cried  with  a 
loud  voice;  that  then  there  was  the  earthquake  which 
all  had  felt,  and  then  the  profane  gaze  of  the  multitude 
penetrated  to  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple,  tlienoe- 
forth  no  longer  sacred,  but  now  forever  common ;  and 
then  the  dead  arose,  as  if  to  signify  that  his  death  had 
power  to  give  life  to  man.  All  Jerusalem  rang  with  the 
startling  story.  Men  talked  of  it,  as  it  was  said  the  com- 
mander of  the  liomau  guard  had  talked,  saying  that  cer- 
tainly this  was  a  ju8t  man,  certainly  a  Son  of  God. 

But  within  a  secret  place  in  the  city  there  were  gath- 
ered a  few,  men  and  women,  humble  and  unknown 
among  their  fellow-men,  whose  names  were  destined 
to  go  down  the  rolls  of  time,  and  to  be  forever  on  the 
lips  of  men  in  eternity.  Of  the  agony  and  pain  of  those 
sorrowing  hearts  no  human  hand  can  paint  the  im- 
mensity. Each  sound  in  the  street  startles  them — eadi 
passing  footfall  sends  a  shudder  of  fear  through  every 
frame;  and  yet  with  intensest  interest  they  crowd 
around  and  hang  upon  the  lips  of  Mary  of  Magdala, 
who  relates  how  the  cold  hands  lay  passive  as  she  wrapt 
them  in  the  clothes,  how  the  weary  feet  were  done  with 
long,  sore  travel,  and  she  bound  them  up  in  fragrant 
linen,  what  divine  lustre,  what  a  smile  of  glorious  hope 
rested  on  that  ineffable  countenance  when  they  hid  it 
away,  and  lifted  him  for  the  Sabbath  rest  to  his  rocky 
couch  in  the  garden  sepulchre.    Alas,  that  he  who  had 
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not  where  to  lay  his  head,  at  length  had  found  a  pillow 
of  rook  for  everlasting  repose. 

I  looked  up  at  the  walls  as  I  approached  them,  but  the 
warder  had  left  his  station,  and  in  the  tower  below  was 
talking  with  his  follows  of  the  day's  scenes,  and  of  his 
own  emotion  when  he  thrust  his  spear  into  the  side  of  the 
dead  victim.  And  then  my  eyes  swept  down  the  gloomy 
shadows  east  and  west,  and  I  saw  one  spot  where  there 
was  the  darkness  as  of  a  clump  of  trees,  and  I  knew 
that  within  it,  m  tlie  rocky  ledge  that  ran  near  there, 
was  a  tomb,  but  the  door  was  closed  with  a  great  stone, 
and  a  guard  sat  near  it,  and  one  with  another  wondered 
who  he  was  that  lay  within  cold,  and  pale,  and  dead, 
nor  did  the  crowding  myriads  of  angels  make  themselves 
visible  to  men,  but  gloom,  and  silence,  and  profound 
repose  were  around  the  sepulchre. 

The  scene  was  visible  before  me.  This  was  the  Jeru- 
salem, changed  indeed,  but  still  Jerusalem  of  the  monn- 
taanft,  Jernsolom  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  of  the  disciples  of 
the  l>ord. 

The  vision  swept  by  me  as  wo  advanced  at  a  gallo]> 
down  the  slope  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and  made  the  old 
walls  ring  to  our  voices  as  we  shouted  for  the  guard. 

^^llush,**  said  Miriam,  and  then  she  shouted.  Her 
voice  went  ringing  in  the  Cave  of  Jeremiah  and  along  the 
northern  wall,  and  died  away  down  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Then  the  solemn  silence  again  took  possession  of 
every  thing,  and  we  stood  in  respectful  attendance,  I  ha<l 
almost  said  awe,  before  the  frowning  walls. 

Then  Whitely  hammered  with  his  whip-handle  on  the 
doors,  and  I  made  a  slirill  hunting-whisUe  ring  in  the  old 
gateway,  and  at  length  Uie  sleepy  g^ard  awoke,  and 
heard  the  magic  word  bnckshcesli,  and  the  great  valves 
swung  on  the  silver  hinges  that  we  made  for  them,  and 
we  ro<1o  into  the  dark  streets  of  the  c\ty. 
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I  remember  tho  dreams  of  that  uigUt  with  the  utmost 
cleameas  and  diBtinotnesa.  Going  down  tbat  morning 
into  the  fountain  of  the  Virfpn,  I  had  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Btepa  an  old  woman,  filling  a  huge  jar  with 
water,  which  I  had  helped  her  lift  to  her  head.  All  night 
long  her  &oe  haunted  me,  for  she  was  Christian,  and  I 
had  seen  it  plainly  in  the  light  that  came  down  the  gal- 
lery. She  was  like  an  old  hauselceeper,  who  in  my  child- 
hood was  wont  to  hold  me  on  her  knee  and  toll  me  stories 
ont  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  and  all  night  unconscioiu  that 
I  was  Braheem  EflTendi  in  Jerosalem,  I  was  a  boy  agidn 
m  the  old  honse  by  tho  river,  and  troops  of  genu,  and 
black  servants  of  Ilaroun  £1  Rasohid,  were  snrrounding 
me  at  the  call  of  my  old  nurse,  who  now  wore  a  plain  cap 
as  of  old,  and  now  with  streaming  bur  and  a  water-jar 
on  her  head,  was  tho  old  woman  of  the  Virgin's  fonntain. 
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SiLKNT  and  tlioiiglitrul  in  tho  Sepulchre,  liiigoring  in 
tho  garden  of  tlie  I'amion,  under  tlie  old  olives,  or  clinib- 
ing  tho  steep  sides  of  Olivet  and  pausing  to  look  back  on 
the  holy  Jerusalem  that  lay  behind  us ;  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  minaret  and  looking  into  the  gorge  of  tho 
Dca<l  Son,  whither  tho  hills  went  rolling  downward,  or, 
pleasantest  of  all,  loitering  along  that  pathway  among 
tho  olives,  and  along  tlio  ridge  of  tho  hill  thai  extends 
fironi  tho  Church  of  ^Vscension  to  the  village  of  Bethany, 
tho  path  that  he  often  walked  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings going  to  and  returning  from  tho  house  of  Martha 
and  Mary ;  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  spots,  every  tree, 
and  stone,  and  flower  of  whioh  told  us  stories  of  his  daily 
life  and  human  affections,  his  final  sufferings  and  his 
triumph,  we  found  ourselves  either  in  the  morning  or 
evening  of  almost  every  day. 

I  first  went  to  Bethany  on  foot,  by  the  path  around 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  having 
no  guide,  found  out  for  myself  the  reputed  tomb  of  Laa- 
arus. 

Bethany  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  spur  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  itself^  unless  we  are  to  understand  that  this  hill  ex* 
tends  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half^  and  includes  all  the 
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numerous  Bpurs  and  ridgos  that  go  from  it  to  the  east- 
wai'd.  The  village  is  now  a  collection  of  half^ruined  stone 
liouses  built  almost  on  top  of  each  other,  and  in  a  shady- 
pathway  among  the  buildings,  or  rather  behind  them  on 
the  hill-side,  we  found  the  opening  of  the  so-called  tomb. 

The  tradition  which  makes  this  the  spot  where  one  of 
the  greatest  miracles  of  Christ  was  performed  is  of  a 
very  early  date.  Tl)e  skeptic  who  delights  in  disbelief 
has  only  to  say  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  spot,  and  turn  away  in  disdain. 

Not  so  I.  This  was  the  village  of  Martha  and  Mary ; 
and,  somewhere  here,  the  Lord  of  heaven,  with  human 
heart  and  human  eyes,  for  the  comfort  and  joy  of  mourn- 
ers in  the  weary  world  thencefoith  forever,  bowed  his 
head  and  wept.  Yea,  there  are  somewhere  here,  stones 
that  the  tears  of  Jesus  fell  upon  ;  and,  in  the  silent  sun- 
shine that  lay  like  a  dream  of  glory  on  the  hill-side,  I 
heard  the  echo  of  his  sigh. 

Here  that  voice  was  heard,  in  tones  which  men  thought 
intended  to  reach  the  ears  of  Lazarus  who  slept,  but 
which  rang  on  the  distant  hills  of  heaven,  and  called  him 
back  from  those  sublime  abodes. 

Yea,  just  here.  We  have  read  the  story  together  oflen 
in  our  old  home,  my  friend,  and  we  have  talked  a  hun- 
dred times  of  the  scene  when  they  rolled  back  the  stone, 
and  Jesus  said,  '^  Come  forth,'*  as  calmly  as  if  his  voice 
were  not  intended  for  those  infinite  distances  to  which 
Lazarus  had  departed.  We  have  seen  the  pale  Martha 
and  the  loving  Mary,  gazing  with  starting  eyes  and  coun- 
tenances of  intensest  anguish  on  the  open  sepulchre,  and 
we  have  heard  the  wild  cry  of  joy  unutterable  with  which 
they  sprang  to  his  arras,  and  clasped  him  close,  and  kissed 
back  the  stammering  questions  of  astonishment  where- 
with he  again  looked  on  the  men  and  the  hill-side  of 
Bethany,    T  w^  there  \    A^l^ain  the  scene  was  before  me. 
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I  WM  content  to  believe  that  this  was  the  tomb  wherein 
he  lay,  and  this  the  spot  where  the  Lord  welcomed  him 
back  to  earth  and  human  endurance  for  yet  a  little  while 
longer. 

I  say  I  was  content  to  bolioTO  it ;  for  I  felt  little  inter- 
est in  fixing  on  tlie  identical  spot,  since  it  was  enough  for 
me  to  believe  that  this  was  Bethany.  Inasmuch  as  it  was 
somewhere  here,  and  it  did  no  harm  to  believe  that  it  was 
just  here,  I  was  willing  to  believe  it. 

The  steep  hill-side  is  walled  up  with  stone  around  and 
over  the  doorway,  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  and 
closing  it.  The  doorway  is  supported  by  large  stone,  and 
on  entering  we  immediately  commenced  the  descent  of 
twenty-six  stepsi,  which  took  us  down  to  a  chamber 
twenty-two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  doorstep.  This 
measured  eleven  feet  by  nine,  with  an  arched  roof  seven- 
teen feet  high  in  the  centre.  Descending  three  feet  more 
by  a  door  at  the  side  of  this  chamber,  we  were  in  a  small 
sepulchral  room  in  which  doubtless  some  one  of  old  times 
has  rested,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  saying  that  this  some 
one  was  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mnry. 

Coming  up  from  the  cold  and  damp  chambers  of  deatli 
we  rejoiced  in  the  sunlight  and  the  blue  sky  tliat  over- 
hung the  spot.  So  we  sat  down  on  stones,  or  on  the 
ground ;  and,  while  one  read  aloud  the  thrilling  story, 
the  others,  witliout  difficulty,  recalled  the  persons  and 
scenes.  A  group  of  villagers  gathered  around  us,  and 
stared  with  curious  eyes,  and  listene<l  with  curious  ears, 
to  our  strange  language.  A  little  girl,  not  ungraceful  in 
appearance,  brought  to  Miriam  a  cup  of  cold  water.  The 
mddent  was  scriptural,  and  we  marked  it  so ;  but,  when 
Miriam  had  touched  the  cup  to  her  lips,  all  scriptural 
notions  were  astounded  to  flight  by  the  old  sound, 
^  Bucksheesh.^  Across  the  road  from  the  tomb,  I  (bund 
a  min  which  appeared  to  be  iui  andent  Mohammedaii 
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vdj,  or  tomb ;  aid  tke  caitb  b^  SMeaHabftaJ  aroMiJ  u 
flo  titat  it  vat  ten  feet  vnier  groiBiL  Hat  led  Me  to  a 
closer  ezamimtJOB  ofllie  tMabof  Laarai;  lod  I  hrriT 
Mtiified  that  tbe  Mne  iacreaee  of  groaad  bad  takca  pbee 
here,  poaiblj  from  the  lerd  of  tlie  roof  of  the  int 
ber;  bat  picas  care  has  ooastaatij  kepi  the 
dear,  and  increasfd  the  nomber  of  sleps  ai  it 
necessary.  Hie  doorwaj  most  neoesBarilj  be  modem; 
that  is,  of  sooie  period  within  the  bter  eentariea.  In 
these  old  lands,  the  Cnisades  appear  erents  of  modon 
times;  as  in  Egypt,  the  infiucy  of  Christ  there  appears  as 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  refies  of  the 
days  of  Abraham. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  we  walked  that  mountain  path  to 
Bctliany,  and  gathered  flowers  along  its  sides,  to  be  life- 
long memorials.  It  was  there  that  be  talked  with  his 
disciples ;  tliere,  the  fig-tree  withered  at  his  command ;  it 
was  on  that  path  that  he  moonted  the  ass,  and  rode 
triumphant  into  tho  city,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people ;  tho  very  people,  perliaps,  who,  a  few  days  later, 
slioutcd,  ^  Cnicify  liim.'*  It  was  somcwhcro  along  that 
path  tliat  ho  led  his  disdpleSi  when  the  bending  heayens 
opened  to  receive  him,  and  the  angels  of  God  conducted 
him  to  hb  White  llironc.  Every  inch  of  it  was  liallowed 
ground ;  and  there  was  a  sanctity  about  it,  that,  in  my 
view,  surpassed  all  other  places  around  the  Holy  City, 
and  made  it  second  in  interest  only  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  Church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
is  of  early  date ;  not  later  than  the  period  of  Constantino, 
pf  course,  no  one  of  reasonable  mind  connects  the  foot- 
print in  the  rock,  which  the  Mohammedan  keeper  of  the 
mosk  shows  you  for  a  consideration,  with  that  event 
which  the  church  was  built  to  commemorate ;  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  (he  tradition  which  locates 
(he  ascension  on  this  spot. 


X 
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The  objeotion  ofibred  to  it  is,  that  the  ezprenion  of  the 
Evangelist,  who  Bays,  that  he  led  them  out  **  aa  fiur  as  to 
Bethan J,**  is  not  met  bj  a  location  on  the  verj  summit 
of  the  Mount  of  OliTes,  over  Jerusalem,  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  present  village,  and  probable  site  of  the  ancient 
village,  of  Bethany.  But  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
dear  than  the  probability  that  Bethpage  and  Bethany 
were  villages  with  extensive  tracts  of  land  around  them, 
reaching  to  and  adjoining  one  another.  Bethany  may 
well  have  included  the  entire  Mount  of  Olives,  or  have 
approached  so  near  it,  as  to  bo  virtually  the  same. 

This,  I  think,  is  rendered  certain,  by  the  account  of  the 
riding  into  the  dty  on  an  ass^s  colt,  which  is  given  in 
Mark,  xi.  1,  and  onward.  The  expression  here  used  is, 
**They  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem  unto  Bethpage  and 
Bethany  at  the  Mount  of  Olives;^  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Betlumy  wm  actiuUly  at  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

But  the  statement  in  the  12th  verso  of  the  1st  diapter 
of  Acts,  describing  the  disdples  after  the  resurrection  of 
their  Lord  as  returning  **  unto  Jerusalem  from  the  mount 
called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day*s 
journey,*'  suffidenUy  settles  that  the  ascension  was  from 
this  mountain,  and  leaves  open  only  the  question  how  far 
does  the  mountain  called  Olivet  extend,  for  the  evidence 
of  all  history  is  abundant  that  the  hill  directly  over  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  and  always  was  so  called  since  the 
days  when  **  David  went  up  by  Uie  ascent  of  Olivet  and 
wept  as  he  went  up,**  and  all  the  people  **  went  up  weep- 
ing as  they  went  up,**  for  the  rebellion  of  Absalom. 

The  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  the  ruined  village  of 
Bethany  now  stands,  is  no  more  the  same  hill  with  this 
Olivet  than  Moriah  is  the  same  with  Zion.  The  distance 
from  one  to  the  other  is  more  than  an  English  mile,  and 
the  continuity  of  Uie  ridge  is  broken  by  deep  depressions. 
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interlocking  valleys  and  all  the  ordinary  obstractions 
which  would  cause  the  hill  to  bo  called  two,  throe,  or  four 
hills.  But  tho  ancient  Bethany  of  Martha  and  Mary  and 
Lazarus  was  located  fifteen  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  as 
far  as  the  present  village,  and  yet  Bethany  was  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  can  reconcile 
these  facts  well  enough,  and  only,  by  supposing  that 
Bethany  as  a  locality  included  &rms,  country  seats  and 
grounds,  which  extended  quite  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  while  tho  village  and  the  residence  of 
the  friends  of  our  Lord  was  located  as  we  now  find  it. 

At  all  events,  if  Bethany  was  at^he  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  that  mount  **  nigh  to  Jerusalem,"  and  Christ  led  his 
disciples  out  "  as  far  as  to  Bethany,"  I  see  no  reason  to 
dispute  the  assertion  of  any  man  who  tells  us  that  this 
church  marks  the  spot  of  tho  ascension,  since  it  b  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  voice  which 
declares  the  spot  to  be  such  is  of  the  third  century,  for 
the  church  was  built  before  a.d.  330,  as  even  the  most 
skeptical  Orientalists  agree.  I  shall  elsewhere  speak  of 
the  absurdity  of  men  of  tho  nineteenth  century  disputing 
on  sacred  localities  with  tho  men  of  tho  third,  whoso 
grandfathers  had  hoard  tho  preaching  of  Peter,  and  knew 
men  who  saw  the  crucifixion,  and  had  heard  fi*om  the 
Eleven  the  story  of  the  ascension.  If  there  be  one  spot 
on  all  the  earth's  surface  where  man's  devotion  would 
hallow  the  vei*y  clods,  and  patriarchs  lead  their  children 
to  tell  them  the  solemn  story  of  its  sanctity,  it  is  the 
spot  where  the  disciples,  just  wakened  to  tlie  grand  idea 
of  their  Lord's  resurrection,  and  the  mighty  achievement 
of  a  world's  salvation,  beheld  him  last  as  the  white  wings 
of  his  angels  enfolded  and  hid  him. 

The  Christians  of  the  early  centuries  were  less  than 
human  if  there  was  a  day  when  they  were  not  found 
kneeling  on  that  spot,    The  heart  of  every  mw%  not  to 
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Bay  every  Christimn,  telln  him  that  the  Tcry  promiae  of 
the  angela  in  white  apparel  that  this  same  Jesus  should  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into  heaven, 
would  keep  them  ever  after  on  that  spot  ^  gazing  stead- 
fastly** toward  the  heaven  that  had  received  him.  I  can 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  that  locality  within 
three  hundred  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  on  our  return  from  Bethany  one  Friday  after- 
noon oil  horseback  that  we  made  a  complete  circuit  of 
Jerusalem. 

Whitely  proposed  to  try  our  horses  on  a  steady  run, 
with  only  sucli  interruptions  as  the  ground  would  make 
necessary,  and  this  **  encompassing  of  Jerusalem**  we  ac- 
complished. 

We  started  from  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  whore  the  bridge  crosses  the  dry  bed  of 
the  brook  Kedron,  at  the  comer  of  the  wall  of  Qeth- 
semane.  Miriam  sat  on  a  rock  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wall  of  tlie  garden  and  waited  our  return.  The  pace  was 
easy  as  we  ascended  the  slope  of  the  hill  toward  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen.  Turning  off  to  the  right  we  increased 
our  speed  as  we  surmounted  tlie  ridge,  and  |Missing 
among,  and,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  over  some  Moslem 
tombs,  rounded  the  north-east  comer  of  the  walls  at  a 
rattling  pace,  which  we  kept  up  till  we  passed  the  I>amas- 
ciis  p^te,  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  Uie  city. 
Hero  the  gentle  rise  and  hard  road  iowarti  the  nortli-west 
comer  gave  us  a  chance  for  a  fair  run.  We  went  neck 
and  neck  across  the  highest  point  of  tlie  ridge  and  turned 
down  the  valley  of  Gihon  into  the  great  Jafla  road.  Arabs 
and  Christians  cleared  the  way  as  we  approached  the 
Jaffa  gate,  and  we  made  a  terrible  scattering  among  a 
group  of  Greek  women  who  sat  on  low  benches  in  the 
sunshine  that  warmed  the  western  wall.  As  we  passed 
the  gateway  the  guard   turned  out  to  see  the  race, 
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and  we  went  up  the  dope  of  Monnt  Zion  in  grand 
Btyle,  Mohammed  leading  a  full  length,  and  both  horses 
doing  gallantly.  As  we  turned  the  south-west  comer 
I  was  for  a  moment  puzzled  as  to  a  path  through  the 
Christian  cemetery,  not  knowing  which  would  take  me  by 
the  Zion  gate,  and  as  I  hesitated  Whitely  went  by  me 
like  a  whirlwind,  cleared  the  rocks  that  lay  in  front  of  the 
new  Protestant  cemetery  at  a  flying  leap,  and  led  the  way 
in  a  short  turn  around  the  *'  house  of  Caiaphas"  and  by 
the  gate  of  Zion  down  toward  the  Bab  el  Mograbbin. 
Here  the  speed  necessarily  slackened.  The  sharp  turns 
and  uncertain  paths  through  the  valley  of  the  Tyrop€Bon 
and  over  the  point  of  Moriah  bothered  us  both.  We 
rode  on  side  by  side,  without  breaking  the  run,  and  turn- 
ing the  south-east  comer  of  the  temple  wall  and  of  the 
whole  city,  had  a  long  slope  down  to  the  second  bridge 
over  the  Kcdron  near  the  tomb  of  Absalom.  Here  the 
speed  became  tremendous  and  Jehu's  ghost  might  be 
pardoned  for  rising  to  behold  us  as  we  crossed  the  dry 
bed  of  the  brook,  passed  the  monolithic  tomb,  and  drew  up 
at  the  wallof  Gethsemane,  where  Miriam  had  waited  just 
twenty-eight  minutes  since  we  started  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. It  is  therefore  possible  to  ride  on  horseback  around 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  without  breaking  a  canter,  but  I 
must  add,  not  without  some  risk  to  your  neck.  The 
horses  were  not  blown.  We  mounted  again  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  riding  back  to  the  Zion  gate  entered  the  city 
there,  our  object  being  to  see  the  small  community  of 
lepers  who  inhabit  an  isolated  collection  of  hnts  just 
within  that  gate. 

The  disease  now  known  as  leprosy  may  be  the  same 
that  was  so  known  in  Scripture,  but  does  not  answer  our 
ideas  of  it.  These  lepers  intermarry  only  with  each  other. 
The  children  seem  healthy  and  grow  to  maturity  without 
disease.    Tt  shows  itself  in  adult  life,  and  at  length  limbs 
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beooiue  distorteil,  bones  disappear,  features  vanish  from 
the  iaoe,  and  a  horrible  object,  a  mass  of  loathsome  disease 
and  deformity  lies  in  the  street  or  the  gate  to  demand,  by 
its  silent  horror,  the  charity  of  the  well  and  strong. 

I  met  often,  in  Egypt,  with  cases  of  a  disease  more  like 
what  I  imagined  the  ancient  leprosy  to  be,  bnt  I  saw 
none  of  it  in  Syria.  This  was  a  drying  and  whitening  of 
the  skin  osnally  commencing  on  the  breast  and  progress- 
ing over  the  entire  body,  resulting  in  painful  sores  and 
entire  prostration  of  the  system.  It  is  considered  in- 
carable  by  the  natives,  and  they  have  great  apprehension 
of  it,  but  no  aversion  to  persons  who  have  it.  The  lepers 
of  Jerusalem  are  a  distinct  class.  It  is  a  subject  of  won- 
der that  they  do  not  rtm  out,  totally  isolated  as  they  are 
from  all  the  other  population. 

Sending  our  liorsos  homowanl,  wo  walked  through  the 
Jews*  quarter,  which  is  on  Mount  Zion.  Many  pretty 
faces,  bright  black  eyes,  and  olive  complexions,  looked 
out  on  us  from  the  doors  and  windows  as  we  went  by, 
but  we  saw  no  men.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
Friday  and  they  would,  doubtless,  be  found  at  the  place 
of  wailing.  I  was  never  more  thoroughly  lost  than  now 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Jerusalem,  and,  the  men  being 
all  absent,  I  could  not  find  a  person  who  understood 
Arabic  or  any  European  language  that  I  could  speak. 
The  women  were  nearly  all  Polish  or  Russian.  At  length 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  boy  to  understand  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer,  and  ho  led  us  into 
their  principal  synagogue.  It  was  not  what  I  wished,  but 
it  was  worth  the  incident  to  find  myself  in  a  place  thai 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  those  of  old  times  in  which 
the  Saviour  was  accustomed  to  speak  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

But  as  the  sun  was  going  westward,  and  the  Sabbath  day 
rapidly  approaching,  we  hastened  toward  the  place  of  wail- 
ing.   I  found  my  own  way,  up  one  street,  down  another. 
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through  narrow  alley  after  alley,  and  at  last  emerged  sad- 
denly  in  a  small  )>avod  court  or  place,  seventy  or  a  hundred 
feet  long  by  twenty  broad,  the  east  side  of  which  was  the 
high  wall  of  massive  stones  on  the  west  side  of  the  mosk 
inclosure,  which  is  without  doubt  the  same  wall  that  stood 
here,  inclosing  the  temple  in  the  days  of  its  great  glory. 
In  this  place  the  Jews  are  accustomed  to  assemble,  and 
with  low  murmurs  of  prayer  to  bewail  the  desolation  of 
the  holy  places.  Moslem  rule  forbids  their  nearer  approach 
to  their  once  holy  hill.  But  this  little  spot,  for  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  liallowed  by  Uieir  adoring  grief. 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  scene  here 
witnessed  will  never  be  effaced.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  all  ages,  from  young  infants  to  patriarchs  of  four- 
score and  ten,  crowded  the  pavement  and  pressed  their 
throbbing  foreheads  against  the  beloved  stones.  There 
was  no  formality  of  grief  here.  We  waited  till  the  crowd 
had  thinned  away  and  only  a  dozen  remained.  These 
were  men  of  stately  mien  and  imposing  countenances. 
Their  long  beards  flowed  down  on  their  breasts,  and 
tears,  not  few,  ran  down  their  cheeks  and  fell  on  the 
pavement.  There  was  one  man  of  noble  features  that  we 
especially  noticed,  whose  countenance  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  seemed  unmoved  by  any  emotion  of  earth,  saving 
only  that  of  deep  grief,  too  deep  for  expression.  I  ap- 
proached close  to  him,  but  he  did  not  look  up  at  me.  He 
sat  on  the  pavement,  his  back  to  a  wall  of  a  house  or  a 
garden,  and  his  face  to  the  wall  that  once  inclosed  the 
shrine  of  his  ancestors.  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
saw  that  he  was  reading  the  mournful  words  of  Isaiah, 
nor  did  I  then  wonder  that  he  wept  for  the  mockery  that 
now  occupied  the  place  of  the  solemn  services  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  the  senseless  Moslem  traditions  which,  in 
vain,  essayed  to  cloud  the  glorious  history  of  the  Mount- 
ain of  the  Lord. 
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Eyening  oame  down,  and  with  the  snntet  the  Sabbeth 
oommenced.  Still  some  old  men  lingered,  And  still  we 
lingered  too,  for  the  scene  was  one  not  to  be  witnessed 
elsewhere  on  all  the  earth,  the  children  of  Abraham  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  as  thej  dared  to  the  holy  of  holies 
and  murmuring  in  low  yoices  of  hushed  grie^  and  sobs  of 
anguish,  their  prayers  to  the  great  Qod  of  Jacob.  Some 
kissed  the  rocky  wall  with  fenrent  lips,  some  knelt  and 
pressed  their  foreheads  to  it,  and  some  prayed  in  silent, 
speechless  grief^  while  tears  fell  like  rain-drops  before 
tlicin. 

I  wns  deeply  moved,  as  one  might  well  be  in  tlio  pres- 
ence of  this  sad  assembly ;  the  last  representatives,  near 
the  site  of  their  ancient  temple,  of  those  who  once 
thronged  its  glorious  courts  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
God  who  has  so  long  withdrawn  his  countenance  from 
the  race. 

A  more  abject  race  of  men  can  hardly  bo  imagined 
than  are  the  down-trodden  children  of  Israel  in  the  city 
of  their  fathers,  except  when  they  assemble  here  where 
the  majesty  of  their  grief  demands  respect  from  every 
human  heart. 

The  Elnglish  mission  to  the  Jews  which  is  located  here, 
is,  I  believe,  in  a  measure  successful.  We  met  Bishop 
Gobat  and  several  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  mission,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Finn,  the  British 
consul,  where  we  |>assed  a  pleasant  evening.  Travelers 
have  frequently  expressed  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Finn, 
for  his  courtesy  and  kindness  which  they  have  always  ex- 
perienced, especially  American  travelers,  who  have  long 
felt  the  want  of  an  American  consul  at  Jerusalem,  who 
can  wpeak  English  and  under$Utnd  Americans.^ 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Uieir  ancient  city  b  abject 
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in  the  extreme.  Vast  numbers  of  them  are  exceedingly 
poor.  Ttiey  have  a  custom  which  allows  Uiese  to  beg  of 
other  Jews  two  days  in  the  week.  They  are  limited  in 
their  demands  to  one  para,  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  cent. 
It  is  a  remarkable  £ict,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world, 
America,  Europe,  A«a,  or  Africa,  have  I  ever  met  a  Jew 
who  begged  of  me ;  and  I  liave  no  doubt  every  reader 
of  this  will  be  able  to  say  the  same  of  hiinselC  Tlio  Jews 
take  caro  of  their  own  jioor. 

llicro  is  one  hospital  for  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  established 
by  a  Rothschild,  which  has  eighteen  beds.  There  is,  I 
believe,  another,  connected  with  the  English  mission ;  aiid 
there  are  some  smaller  of  which  I  know  nothing.  The 
American  hospital  will  be  the  noblest  work  by  far  yet 
accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem. 

Before  it  was  quite  dark  we  visited  another  part  of  the 
western  wall  of  the  area  of  the  mosk  and  ancient  temple, 
which  is  now  very  properly  known  by  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer as  Robinson's  Arch,  and  with  which  the  name  of 
that  distinguished  scholar  will  be,  I  hope,  forever  con- 
nected OS  a  monument  of  his  loaniiiig  and  research. 

Tlio  huge  stones  which  form  this  broken  relic  of  a  great 
arch  were  oilcn  noticed  as  doubtless  portions  of  the  ancient 
temple  walls,  but  no  one,  till  Dr.  Robinson's  visit  in  1842, 
imagined  them  to  be  what  ho  immediately  named  them, 
the  remains  of  the  great  bridge,  which  Josephus  describes 
as  connecting  Zion  and  the  temple. 

One  of  the  stones  is  crumbling  to  pieces ;  and  a  broken 
piece  of  this,  which  I  added  to  my  collection  of  relics,  I 
think  myself  safe  in  believing,  without  doubt,  a  part  of 
the  identical  walls  of  the  ancient  temple,  possibly  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon. 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  may  add,  by  way  of  answer  to 
the  repeated  queries  that  all  men  make  about  Jerusalem, 
that  there  are  many  portions  of  the  wall  that  inclosed  the 
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temple  oonrU  now  standing ;  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
doabt  whatever  that  they  have  ^ever  been  moved  since 
they  were  originally  laid. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  indosure,  the  wall  that  over- 
hangs tlio  vnlloy  of  Jcliosliaplmt  is  largely  coin|K)iio<l  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  I  found  to  meas- 
nre  twenty-three  feet  by  five  and  a  half^  and  their  thick- 
ness, that  of  the  wall,  from  five  to  seven  feet.  Those 
stones  are  evidently  of  ancient  times  and  in  ancient  posi- 
tions. Of  the  relics  of  those  times  within  the  sacred  in- 
cloeure  I  sliall  speak  in  another  chapter.  When  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Jemsalem,  I  shall 
remark  on  the  common  error  which  supposes  that  Jerusa- 
lem was  overthrown  and  demolished  by  Titus.  For  the 
present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
which  is  often  referred  to,  of  the  total  demolition  of  the 
stone  structures  of  the  temple,  if  at  all  literal,  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  buildings  themselves,  which  are  now 
gone;  but  |>arts  of  the  inclosing  walls,  and  the  crypts  that 
formed  the  foundations  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  temple, 
remain  to  this  day. 


iO. 

The  iKFonk?  ^nd  the  Johibs- 

Count  all  the  years  of  yoor  life,  my  friend,  and  if  you 
are  any  thing  less  than  a  century  old,  I  ivill  pledge  yon 
my  word  you  have  not  lived  in  all  those  years  so  much  as 
I  lived  in  the  short  time  I  was  in  the  city  of  David.  To 
rise  in  the  morning  early,  and  go  along  the  Way  of  Grief 
to  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  and  out  on  the  brow  of 
Moriah,  there  to  see  the  sun  rbe  over  Olivet;  to  go 
down  and  wash  your  eyes,  heavy  with  sleep,  in  the  soft 
waters  of  Siloam,  that  they  might  never  ache  again ;  to 
climb  the  sides  of  Mount  Zion,  and  come  in  by  Zion  gate, 
and  so  up  the  streets  of  the  city  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
to  visit  Calvary  and  the  Tomb ;  to  press  your  knee  on  the 
cold  rock  where  the  first  footsteps  of  the  risen  Saviour 
were  pressed ;  and  then,  as  the  twilight  came  on,  and  the 
moonlight  fell  softly  in  the  valley,  to  go  down  to  Gethsem- 
ane  and  pray  1  Think  of  days  thus  spent,  of  day  after 
day  of  such  hallowed  life,  varied  with  morning  walks  to 
jiethany,  or  an  nftcmoon  canter  over  the  hills  of  Bethle- 
hem, or  two  days'  journeying  down  the  way  of  the  wil- 
derness to  wash  off  the  dust  of  life  in  the  Jordan !  Think 
of  all  this,  and  tell  me  if  I  did  not  live  years  in  hours 
while  I  called  it  my  homo,  in  the  house  of  Antonio  on  the 
Via  Dolorosa ! 

It  was  always  jileasant  to  visit  the  Convent  of  the  Terra 
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Sftnta,  where  I  foand  a  welcome  firota-the  ezcelleut  Supe- 
rior and  the  Procurator-general)  which  added  to  my 
convictions  of  the  genuine  hospitality  and  kind  feeling  of 
Latin  monks  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  convent  occupies  a 
largo  space  iu  the  north-western  comer  of  the  city,  and  fur- 
nishes abundant  accommodation  for  Latin  pilgrims,  who, 
although  once  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  visitors  to 
the  sacred  places,  are  now,  perhaps,  the  moat  rare.  The 
inmiense  processions  that  in  old  days  poured  down  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and,  crossing  the  Bosphorus,  came, 
foot- worn  and  weary,  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  there  to  lie 
and  wait  until  some  wealthy  pilgrim,  like  Robert,  father 
of  William  the  Norman,  should  arrive  and  pay  their  trib- 
ute or  toll-money,  without  which  they  would  perish  on 
the  very  threshold  of  their  desired  resting-place,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  known.  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
even  Copts  and  Abyssinians,  still  throng  the  holy  places 
about  the  week  of  Easter,  but  the  Latin  pilgrims  from 
Europe  are  *'  few  and  for  between.^*  Circumstances  that 
no  human  power  can  control  have  brought  about  this 
change.  The  poor  pilgrims  who  have  no  means  to  pay  their 
passage  across  the  sea,  can  not  now,  as  formerly,  traverse 
the  land.  Greece,  Austria,  and  Turkey  offer  impassable 
barriers  to  the  wandering  pilgrim  from  Italy ;  and  men 
who  attempted  the  barriers  of  the  kingdom  of  Vienna,  on 
the  plea  of  being  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  would, 
especially  if  in  any  force,  find  their  way  to  dungeons 
nearer  home. 

But,  to  the  credit  of  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa, 
be  it  said  that  no  religion  is  a  bar  to  the  hospitality  of  its 
walla,  and  no  roan  is  forbidden  to  reet  in  it  by  reason  of 
being  Protestant,  Infidel,  or  Jew.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  hotels  in  Jerusalem,  all  travelers  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  religious  houses. 
In  anticipation  of  such  a  necessity,  I  had  provided  my- 
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self^  at  Cairo,  with  a  letter  from  the  Armenian  bishop 
there,  to  the  Wakil,  or  agent  of  the  bishop,  in  Jemaalem, 
asking  him  to  provide  mo  rooms  in  the  convent,  on  Mount 
Zion,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  I  have  already 
related  that  I  took  rooms  elsewhere.  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment one  morning,  however,  for  a  special  visit  to  the  Latin 
Convent,  to  see  certain  things  not  often  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  travelers,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  which,  I 
was  indebted  again  to  my  friend  Mr.  PierotU,  through 
whom  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Franciscan 
brothers  of  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa. 

The  war  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  churches  in  Jerusalem,  is  unhappily  rivaled  by 
an  intestine  trouble  in  the  latter  church,  of  the  merits  of 
which  I  had  full  explanations  in  repeated  conversations 
with  my  friends  at  the  convent,  but  which  I  have  no 
space  to  go  into,  nor  my  reader  the  desire  to  hear.  The 
result  of  it,  however,  has  been,  that  for  many  years  the 
treasures  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  belonging  to  the  Latin 
church,  and  which  formerly  adorned  the  Sepulchre  in 
Easter  week,  are  now  strictly  concealed  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Terra  Santa,  and  the  approach  of  the  Patriarch,  or 
any  of  his  division,  b  most  sedulously  forbidden. 

The  wealth  of  Europe  has  for  centuries  been  lavished 
on  the  Sepulchre.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  I  had  been 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  brass  and  trumpery  which  I 
found  there  in  place  of  the  richness  I  had  expected.  The 
&ct  is,  that  each  party,  being  desirous  of  retaining  those 
treasures,  and  the  Franciscans  having  possession  of  them, 
they  are  no  longer  exhibited  to  the  public,  but  are  kept 
in  a  concealed  part  of  the  convent. 

I  entered  the  room  of  the  venerable  Superior,  a  noble- 
looking  man,  with  whom  I  had  had  not  a  little  pleasant 
intercourse.  Seated  in  his  diwon,  I  drank  a  glass  of 
rosolio,  and  another  of  arrakee,  and  after  chatting  a  few 
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momenU,  went  up  to  the  room  of  the  Procurator-general, 
whore  I  was  accuatoniod  to  look  at  a  splendid  MuriUo,  a 
picture  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  which  adorned  its 
wall,  and  in  front  of  which  we  usually  found  much  better 
tipple  than  John  had  in  the  wilderness. 

Indeed,  I  may  remark  just  here,  that  it  requires  a  very 
hard  head  hideed,  to  escape  sober  from  an  eastern  ooii- 
,  vent.  Tlie  excellent  Fathers  keep  most  capital  wines  and 
liquors,  which  they  themselves  use  very  temperately,  if 
at  all,  but  which  they  press  most  hospitably  on  their 
guests.  At  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa,  in  Jeru- 
salem, afVcr  drinking  with  the  Father  Superior,  and 
afterward  with  the  Procurator-general,  we  seldom  es- 
caped except  through  the  medicine  department,  where 
the  reverend  Father  who  had  charge  of  the  immense 
store  of  drugs  and  medicines  for  pilgrim  use,  always  had 
a  bottle  of  rare  old  arrakee,  that  flowed  like  oil,  and  of 
which  he  always  insisted  on  your  taking  one  of  those 
small  glasses  that  whet  the  ap|KHito  for  a  second  and  a 
tliird,  so  that,  on  my  faith,  it  was  a  diflicult  thing  to  re- 
fuse the  rosolio  with  which  he  gave  you  the  coup  de  grace, 
and  you  had  need  to  look  to  your  brain  if  you  would  not 
lose  command  of  it. 

I  had  a  strong  temptation  always  before  me  in  the 
miserably  disarranged  Ubrary  of  the  convent,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  old  Spanish  theological  books,  but  in  which 
there  were  piles  of  unknown  stuff  that  I  much  desired 
time  to  flngcr.  It  was  some  consolation,  however,  to  re- 
flect that,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  hundred  manuscript-seekers 
had  been  before  me  in  the  search,  and  it  was  not  likely 
there  was  any  thing  to  rcfHiy  the  labor  of  looking. 

We  were  lc<l  into  a  remote  room  where  was  nothing 
to  attract  attention,  nor  would  a  stranger  have  supposed 
that  it  contained  such  treasures  as  we  found  in  drawers, 
and  cases,  and  closets.    In  the  drawers  were  the  robes  of 
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the  Patriarch,  gorgeous  with  jewels  and  gold.  I  had  no 
means  of  estimating  their  valne,  except  bj  comparing 
them  with  some  M'hich  I  had  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Paris  daring  the  previous  summer,  and  in  comparison 
with  these  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  monks,  who 
stated  the  several  costs  of  each  dress  as  it  was  produced. 

^  This  was  a  present  from  the  King  of  Spain.  It  cost 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  of  France.  This  was  given  by 
Napoleon  the  Great.  It  was  worth  a  lialf  million.  Tliis 
was  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  this  from  the  King 
of  Naples  ;"  and  thus  they  continued  until  they  had 
shown  us  something  like  twenty  of  those  splendid  ^fU 
of  royalty  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

Tlicse  robes  were  accompanied,  eacli  by  its  own  proper 
suites  of  other  articles  of  dress,  which  I  am  not  able  to 
name  technically,  nor  the  general  reader  to  understand 
any  better  if  I  were.  In  a  closet,  fitted  up  expressly  for 
it,  were  hung,  pendent  from  the  top,  a  number  of  lamps, 
of  superbly-chased  gold  and  silver,  with  which  in  former 
times  it  was  customary  to  replace  the  brazen  lamps  of 
Calvary  and  the  Tomb  on  important  occasions.  In  draw- 
ers below  these,  were  the  jewels  of  the  patriarchate, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  flashing  on  superb  cro- 
ziers  and  heavy  rings. 

The  Patriarch  has  obtained  possession  of  the  most  val- 
uable crozier,  but  the  two  which  I  saw  here  were  esti- 
mated at  thousands  of  dollars,  how  many  I  have  quite 
forgotten.  Indeed,  I  became  puzzled  with  the  splendor 
that  surrounded  mo,  and  after  coming  away,  found  it  dif^ 
ficult  to  recall  the  diiTorcnt  articles  I  had  seen,  so  many 
and  similar  in  value  were  they. 

In  one  comer  of  a  large  room,  lay  a  huge  pile,  which 
appeared  like  the  comer  of  a  tinman's  shop,  and  had  not 
my  attention  been  especially  directed  to  it,  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  collection  of  old  tinware,  pans  and  water- 
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leaders,  gutters,  spouts,  and  such  chandeliers  as  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  old  times  in  the  church  at  Liberty,  in 
Sullivan  county,  when  I  was  taking  trout  on  the  Willo- 
weemock. 

Tills  proved  to  bo  a  heap  of  solid  silver,  more  in  wdglit 
wo  believed  than  a  half  ton,  consisting  of  various  church 
ornaments,  and  especially  of  hugo  candelabra,  standing 
over  seven  feet  high  from  the  floor,  wrought  in  beautiful 
shapes  of  the  solid  metal,  and  heavier  than  one  man  could 
well  lid.  Near  this,  some  rough  doors,  on  a  temporary 
closet  being  opened,  disclosed  an  altar,  or  a  shrine,  of  the 
same  white  metal,  pure,  ricli,  and  elegant,  more  than  six 
feet  high  and  four  in  breadth,  wrought  in  gothio  and 
other  forms,  beautifully  chased  and  finished.  It  was  a 
present  from  some  crowned  head  in  years  long  past,  and 
it  has  been  treasured  in  a  garret  chamber  of  the  oonvent 
from  the  day  it  was  received.  Whether  it  will  ever  see 
the  light  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.  It  may  lie  there 
a  himdred  years,  to  be  seen  only  by  such  chance  travelers 
as  father  Stcphano  sliall  be  induced  to  guide  to  the  treas- 
ure room. 

The  wealth  contained  in  this  chamber  I  have  no  means 
of  estimating.  Taking  the  value  of  the  articles  at  their 
original  cost,  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
faded  robes,  of  which  the  value  of  many  consists  only  in 
the  jewels  with  which  Uie  cloth  of  gold  is  studded,  and 
the  massive  silver  candelabra,  and  shrines,  and  altar  ibmi- 
ture,  which  are  to  be  estimated  only  by  weight,  I  am 
totally  without  the  means  of  giving  even  an  approximate 
guess  at  the  wealth  of  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa. 
I  should  not  call  it  theirs,  for  they  regard  it  strictly  as 
the  Ijord's  property,  and  the  evidence  of  this  is,  that  for 
years  these  heaps  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels  have  lain 
unioudied  in  the  curtody  of  the  Franciscan  brotliers,  and 
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there  is  no  ono  on  earth  to  call  them  to  acconnt  for  aoj 
appropriation  they  might  sec  fit  to  make  of  the  value. 

Returning  from  the  chamber  of  treasures,  I  wandered 
along  the  great  gallery  of  the  convent,  where  every  little 
cell,  appropriated  to  the  pilgrim  guests,  had  on  its  door 
a  skeleton  picture,  by  way  of  a  memento  mori,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  relic  and  rosary  chamber,  where 
the  great  trade  in  rosaries  and  articles  of  Jenisalem  and 
llethlehcm  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  slielvcs  were 
covered  with  beads  of  every  color  and  shape,  wrought 
from  the  hard  fruit  of  the  Dom  palm,  which  b  in  fiiot  a 
variety  of  the  so-called  vegetable  ivory ;  figures  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  and  other  holy  characters,  carved 
on  the  mother  of  pearl  shell  of  the  Red  Sea ;  cups  and 
crucifixes  of  the  common  stone  of  Jerusalem;  paper- 
weights and  images  in  the  black  bitumen  stone  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  rosaries,  crosses,  and  various  articles,  made  of 
the  olive-wood  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  store  of 
these  articles  seemed  sufficient  to  supply  the  world. 

They  are  wrought  chiefly  at  Bethlehem,  where,  I  may 
remark,  in  passing,  the  traveler  will  find  the  most  skillful 
carver  of  shell,  in  the  shape  of  JSsau^  a  Christian  under 
the  protection  of  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity ;  but  I 
may  add,  the  traveler  will  find  him  much  sharper  than 
his  illustrious  namesake,  and  wholly  disinclined  to  sell  any 
thing  for  a  mess  of  pottage  that  is  not  woith  at  least 
twice  as  much. 

Mindful  of  a  number  of  friends  in  America  who  would 
prize  thesQ  memorials,  as  well  as  of  those  who  would  not 
value  them  the  more  for  having  been  laid  on  the  Sepul- 
chre and  in  the  socket  of  the  Cross,  but  who  would  use 
them  as  bracelets  and  similar  ornaments,  whose  value 
would  consist  in  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  made  at 
Bethlehem,  and  sold  in  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa 
at  Jerusalem,  I  purchased  a  pile  of  these  curious  beads. 
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which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  taste  of  my  American 
friends  has  louclly  approved,  and  I  do  not  peroeive  that 
their  reputed  sanctity  is  any  har  to  their  acceptance  in 
good  society  at  home.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  one 
who  {possesses  one  of  the  olive-wood  rosaries  hesitates  to 
relate  to  any  one  who  sees  it  where  it  came  from,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  who  desired  to  conceal  the  fiict  that  it 
had  been  laid  on  the  Holy  Places. 

I  went  the  same  day  to  visit  the  Armenian  Convent, 
and  make  a  formal  call  on  the  bishop.  The  building  oo- 
onpies  a  large  portion  of  Mount  Zion,  and  the  gardens 
run  along  tlie  south-western  wall  of  the  city,  almost  from 
the  Jaffii  gate  to  that  of  Zion. 

Entering  the  gloomy  archway  of  the  convent,  and 
lingering  for  a  few  moments  in  the  church,  which  is 
much  the  most  rich  and  elegant  in  Jerusalem,  we  went 
up  at  length  to  the  grand  hall  of  reception,  where  we 
were  informed  that  the  bisliop  was  engaged  in  the  after- 
noon prayer  in  one  of  the  chapels,  and  wo  sat  down  on 
the  diwan  to  wait  his  arrival. 

He  nt  length  came,  a  venerable  man,  with  white  and 
(lowing  beard,  attended  by  four  of  his  clergy,  all  simply 
dressed  in  plain  black  gowns,  and  all  exceedingly  polite 
and  afiable.  Tlie  bishop  insisted  on  giving  Miriam  his 
own  seat  in  the  cushioned  comer  of  tlie  diwan,  where 
some  shawls  indicated  the  ]>lace  of  honor,  while  he  took 
a  seat  at  my  side  and  talked  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  in  the  manner  of  a  kind  old  man.  There  was  a 
wanning  of  the  heart  that  I  can  not  well  describe  when- 
ever I  approached  those  old  guardians  of  the  sacred 
placeis  and  more  pcHiape  toward  this  man  than  to  any 
other,  for  the  venerable  appearance  which  he  presented. 

He  asked  me  about  the  bishop  in  Cairo,  and  then  tlio 
news  from  the  war,  which,  as  late  comers  from  the  sea 
ooast,  we  were  likely  to  know  of.    We  inqnireil  abont  tha 
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staUstica  of  Jcrnflaloni)  of  the  number  of  ChristianSy  Ho- 
liaiiiincclaiiA,  nii<l  Jews  in  the  city,  and  on  these  latter  sab- 
jects  I  found  him  abundantly  well  informed,  and  willing 
to  give  ine  the  information.  Moreright,  who  aceom- 
panted  me,  or  whom  I  accompanied,  for  the  appointment 
was  his,  engaged  the  old  man,  while  I  talked  with  one  of 
the  other  clergymen.  Tlie  talking  on  their  part  was  car- 
ried on  in  Armenian,  but  the  interpreter  was  able  to 
speak  very  little  Englbh,  and  the  conversation  lagged. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  suddenly  to  flash  through 
the  mind  of  the  bishop  that  we  were  from  America,  and 
he  laid  his  white  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said  (I  under- 
stood that  of  course  by  his  tone,  and  needed  no  inter- 
preter) : 

*'  You  are  American  ?'* 

Of  course  I  assented.  A  smile  passed  over  his  fine  old 
face  as  he  spoke,  and  the  interpreter  gave  it  to  me. 

^'  JIo  says  ho  has  heard  of  America." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  know  it.     It  is  a  great  country." 

He  wouldn^t  know  that  I  was  not  original  in  that  remark. 
But  his  next  rather  staggered  me.  I  was  watching  his 
words,  as  was  my  custom  when  a  man  8[>oke  in  a  language 
that  I  knew  nothing  about,  and  I  distinctly  heard  a  word 
I  knew. 

*'  The  bishop  say,  good  soap  in  America." 

''  Ye— es,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  in  perfect  amazement 
at  the  old  man's  black  and  deep  still  eyes.  He  couldn't 
be  quizzing  me.  What  the  deuce  could  he  mean  by  soap. 
I  asked  Murad,  the  interpreter,  what  he  said. 

"  He  say  soap." 

^'Ye — es — don't  he  talk  Arabic? — ask  him  to  speak 
Arabic." 

It  wasn't  to  be  mistaken — ^the  old  man  looked  at  me 
patronizingly  as  he  said  in  pure  dialect  of  the  Hejaz, 
*^  You  have  good  soap  in  America."    He  said  Bo-^aabane 
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in  soap  in  evety  oriental  tongne,  and  I  had  heard  the 
word  in  his  Armenian.  But  I  looked  in  horror  to  Whitely 
and  Moreright  for  help ;  and  as  for  Miriam,  she  was  abao- 
lately  buried,  face  and  eyes,  in  the  cushions,  and  I  couldn't 
catch  a  sympathinng  look. 

**Tell  him,  Yes'* — and  ho  told  him  yes,  and  then  I 
added  that  wo  were  celebrated  for  the  article,  but  we  did 
more  in  the  sofl  soap  line,  importing  our  beet  of  the  hard 
sort  from  France.  And  then  the  good  old  fellow  related 
to  me  how  he  had  once  in  Stamboul  bought  some  soap 
that  came  from  America  and  found  it  capital.  It  wasn't 
soft,  but  it  made  his  hands  soft — and — and  on  the  whole 
he  agreed  with  me  that  America  was  a  great  country  in 
the  article  of  soap,  and  I  didn't  endeavor  to  enlighten 
him  further  on  the  subject  of  our  magnificence. 

But  as  we  came  out  of  his  room  we  received  his  fiire- 
well  blessing,  kindly  given  and  thankfully  received,  for  he 
was  a  good,  simple-hearted  old  man.  We  brought  with 
OS  very  pleasant  recollections  of  him. 

Wo  climl»cd  the  staircAsc  to  the  roof  of  the  convent, 
and  there  behold  a  view  that  I  sliall  forget  when  I  forget 
Jerusalem.  Far  down  u\  the  south-east  was  the  deep 
gorge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  storm  that  had  been  pour- 
ing its  floods  on  the  city  had  gone  down  there,  and  was 
sweeping  through  the  hollow,  where  the  rays  of  a  crimson 
sun,  just  setting,  were  shining  on  it.  It  was  as  if  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  consuming  before  our  eyes,  and  the 
splendor  of  their  burning  were  going  up  to  heaven  as  wo 
gasod.  And  then  the  storm  went  on,  and  the  red  light, 
that  was  not  sliining  on  Jerusalem  at  all,  fell  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Moab,  and  they  stood  like  hills  of  gold  beyond 
the  black  chasm  iu  whidi  for  so  many  thousands  of  years 
the  cxcciito<1  vengeance  of  God  has  lain. 

TIte  convent  grounds  are  surrounded  by  dry  walls  of 
stone,  which  will  attract  the  traveler's  eye  and  cause  hia 
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wonder.  A  story  is  told  thereof;  that  not  long  ago  the 
Armenians  having  been  long  desiroos  to  baild  a  new 
convent  and  guest  rooms,  and  having  been  refused  per- 
mission, at  length  devised  a  plan  to  accomplish  their  de- 
sires. Tliey  invited  the  paslia  to  a  feast,  and  when  they 
had  gotten  him  tolerably  drunk  on  Champagne,  whidi 
some  MuHsnlmaiis  do  not  Uiink  is  wine  within  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  prophet,  ho  found  a  largo  pile  of  gold  in  his 
plate,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  good  feeling  grantcil  the 
desired  permission  to  erect  walls  and  inclose  a  building. 
The  next  day  they  commenced  work,  but  he,  now  sober, 
unwilling  to  recall  his  permit,  thought  to  render  it  useless 
by  forbidding  them  to  use  mortar.  They  proceeded,  never- 
theless, with  so  much  success,  in  building  dry  walls,  that 
the  prohibition  was  revoked,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go 
on  in  the  usual  way.  Tlio  dry  walls  remain,  as  far  as  fin- 
ii(hod,  a  monument  of  their  industry.  So  saith  the  story, 
which  Armenians  and  Moslems  agree  (for  once)  in  saying 
is  a  slander. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  morning  after  my  visit  to  the 
Armenian  Convent  that  wo  were  seated  as  usual  after 
breakfast  in  the  dining  room  of  our  house  on  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  and  T  interrupted  Whitely's  reveries. 

"  Wake  up,  Whitely.  Jiouso  yourself,  old  fellow.  You 
will  vanish  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  some  pleasant  morning  in 
Jerusalem." 

'^  What  pleasanter  apotheosis  could  one  desire  or  pray 
for,  O  Brahecm  Eilendi  ?  Let  mo  rest  here  in  ho\ifOs  of 
such  blessed  evanish ment." 

lie  was  seated  in  front  of— no,  ho  was  all  around  the 
stove  in  the  dining  room,  and  he  had  piled  in  the  olive- 
wood  stumps  till  it  roared  and  blazed  furiously.  His 
chibouk  was  redolent  of  delicate  Latakea,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's three  volumes,  Eothen,  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,  Dr.  Olin,  and  a  Bible,  were  on  hb  lap. 
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**  I  say,  Mr.  ^Vhitely,"  asked  a  traveler,  who  by  chance 
had  come  in  for  a  call  that  morning,  being  one  of  a  party 
that  were  up  at  the  Mediterranean  hotel,  **  can  you  tell 
me,  Mr.  Whitcly,  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  I  can  find  that 
passage,  that  *  Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel  ?^  We  think 
of  going  down  to  the  Jordan  to-morrow,  and  wo  were 
trying  to  look  up  the  passages  in  the  Bible  about  it.** 

^^Ucckon  you*d  better  look  in  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiali,**  said ^  who  was  seated  in  the  deep  win- 
dow, bargaining  for  Bethlehem  beads  with  a  man  in  the 
court  below." 

"For  Jerusalem's  sake,  shut  that  window,**  sliouted 
Whitely ;  "  I  should  think  the  wind  was  from  Lebanon 
this  moniing.  Where  are  you  going  to-day,  Braheem 
Effcndi  ?** 

"  To  the  tombs.*' 

"  What  tombs  ?" 

"  Samson's  and  Gideon's,  Jael's  and  Solomon's,  John's 
and  Mary's,  and  Salome's  and  Ruth's,  and  all  the  other 
women,  and — '* 

Ilang  the  women." 

Unrighteous  inddel  I     Well,  then,  the  tombs  of  the 
Prophets."  » 

Hang  the  prophets." 
Scoffing  unbeliever." 

Whercu|K>n  he  threw  the  first  volume  of  Robinson  at 
me,  and  it  went  through  the  glass  window  behind  me, 
and  struck  Fcrmjj  precisely  between  his  white  eyes  as  he 
stood  looking  up  to  Miriam,  who  was  giving  him  some 
orders  about  her  donkey.  But  it  did  not  disturb  the 
Nubian*s  temper,  prince  of  good  servants  that  he  was, 
Fermjj  the  trusty.  He  shook  his  head,  picked  up  the 
book,  and  a  moment  bter  stalked  into  the  room  with  a 
grin  on  his  countenance,  and  handed  it  to  Whitely,  who 
was  meanwhile  puffing  furiously  at  the  end  of  his  chiboak- 
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Stick  and  floarishing  an  unopened  bottle  of  claret,  with 
which  ho  threatened  mo  if  I  dared  approach  him. 

"  Ferrajj,  get  the  donkey  ready." 

"  It  '8  raining,  sir." 

**  Well — what  if  it  is — are  you  afraid  of  wetting  your 
skin  ?  Yon  would  do  well  to  take  the  donkey  into  the 
kitchen  and  get  him  ready  there,  then." 

Five  minutes  later  the  rain  was  over,  and  we  fonnd  the 
donkey  actually  in  the  kitchen  by  Ilajji  Mohammed's  fire, 
for  the  Nubian  never  could  appreciate  irony  or  a  joke, 
and  had  taken  my  remark  as  serious. 

Tlie  tombs  around  Jerusalem  have  been  so  frequently 
described  that  I  do  not  propose  to  devote  any  large 
amount  of  space  to  them  in  the  present  work.  Tlie 
most  extensive  and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  is  that 
known  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Kings,  but  which  is,  without 
doubt,  the  tomb  of  Helena,  widow  of  Monobazus  king 
of  Adiabene,  who  died  in  Jerusalem  (having  adopted 
Judaism)  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Ctesar,  and  with  which 
all  readers  of  works  on  Jerusalem  are  &miliar.  It  is  rit- 
uated  on  the  table-land  north  of  the  city,  and  is  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  having  a  portico,  from  which  the 
columns  are  broken  away,  looking  out  into  a  sunken 
court  cut  also  in  the  rock.  At  some  distance  beyond 
this — a  much  greater  distance,  I  very  well  remember,  than 
we  had  imagined,  for  Whitely,  Mororight,  and  I  walked, 
while  Miriam  rode,  and  we  were  not  a  little  fatigued  by 
the  expedition — we  found  the  so-called  Tombs  of  the 
Judges,  a  name  perhaps  derived  from  some  one's  idea 
that  there  were  seventy  niches  in  the  tomb,  that  being 
.the  numbdr  of  the  Judges  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

This  is  an  extensive  tomb,  containing  many  chambers, 
each  having  rows  of  niches  for  bodies.  But  no  indication 
whatever  can  be  found  of  its  date,  and  the  interest  con- 
nected with  it  is  necessarily  purely  imaginary.     The 
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same  may  be  said  of  handreds  of  rock-hewn  tombs  in  the 
hill-sides,  north,  east,  and  sooth  of  Jerusalem.  They 
abound  everywhere.  Whenever  an  upright  rock  was 
found  for  a  doorway,  they  hewed  into  it  a  resting-place 
(or  the  tired  sons  of  Jacob. 

Hero  the  men  of  those  old  times  were  accustomed  to 
find  that  rest  which  all  men,  in  all  ages,  have  needed  and 
found.  It  was  at  least  a  melancholy  interest  that  I  took 
in  looking  into  these  now  empty  chambers,  and  peopling 
them  with  the  living  forms  of  those  whose  dust  had  gone 
to  dust  within  them,  and  was  scattered  afterward  on  the 
Burrounduig  soil  to  become  port  thereof.  In  one  I  ven- 
tured the  imagination  that  the  stout  arm  of  Joab  mould- 
ered, and  in  another  I  even  dared  fimcy  the  presence  of 
the  beautiful  Shunamite.  Here  those  who  had  heard 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  (ought  with  Rehoboam, 
who  saw  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord,  slept  afler  life. 
Somewhere,  in  the  valleys,  on  the  hill-sides  around  the 
Holy  City,  is  even  now  the  precious  dust  of  such  mon  as 
blind  Bartimous,  who,  though  healed  at  Jeridio,  miglit 
well  have  followed  his  Saviour  to  the  Cross,  and  wept 
his  old  eyes  blind  again  at  the  Sepulchre ;  Ijasarus,  whom 
there  was  none  to  raise  when  he,  old  and  weary,  slept  a 
second  time ;  and  of  such  women  as  Martha,  and  Salome, 
and  Mary. 

Coming  down  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  passing 
by  the  so-called  tombs  of  Absalom,  of  Zacharias,  and 
the  Cave  of  James,  and,  on  the  hill-side  near  the  village 
of  Silowan,  the  monolith  that  is  called  the  tomb  of  Solo- 
mon's Egyptian  wife,  we  sought  the  hill  of  Aceldama, 
which  lies  south  of  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom,  and  oppo- 
site the  extreme  point  of  Ophla,  whtcli  is  the  (idling  off  of 
the  hill  of  Moriah. 

Tlie  point  where  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  runs  into 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  in  many  respects  interesting. 
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llie  Pool  of  Siloam  lies  on  tho  inner  side  of  Ophla,  a 
short  distance  above  the  point  of  junction. 

The  Well  of  Job,  as  it  is  called,  lies  in  tbo  broad  val- 
ley below  tbo  junction.  Its  interest  consists  in  tho  un- 
doubted fact  that  it  is  the  En  Rogel  of  Scripture  men- 
tioned in  Joshua  xv.  7,  and  xviii.  16.  Its  present  name 
Ayub  is  possibly  from  the  founder  of  the  Ayubites. 

The  tradition  which  makes  the  sIojk)  and  top  of  tho 
southern  hill  tho  Aceldama  of  tho  New  Testament,  dates 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  my  reader  perhaps  feels  as 
little  interest  as  I  in  determining  its  truth.  More  en- 
grossing was  tho  present  aspect  of  the  hill,  the  slope  of 
whicli  is  almost  honeycombed  with  tombs,  some  of  con- 
siderable architectural  interest.  Tho  principal  one  of  these 
is  a  tomb  discovered  not  many  years  since,  and  barely 
referred  to  by  modern  travelers,  who  appear  to  have  but 
glanced  at  its  front,  or  only  entered  it  to  come  immedi- 
ately out. 

All  these  tombs  were  in  fine  i>ouition8.  For  there  is 
taste  in  selecting  tho  spot  to  rest.  Could  the  men  who 
slept  here  have  realized  their  desires,  it  would  have  been 
tho  grandest  spot  for  tho  mornnig  of  awakening  on  all 
tho  surface  of  tho  earth. 

Jew  and  Mohammedan  alike  believing  that  tho  Judg- 
ment would  occur  over  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  these 
sleepers,  could  they  realize  their  hopes,  would  have  come 
from  the  rocky  doors  of  their  graves,  and  beheld  before 
them  Mount  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah  in  all  their  stately 
grandeur,  and  the  footsteps  of  tho  Judge  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  It  was  a  grand  place  to  lie  and  wait  the  Judg- 
ment. 

Tlie  first  tomb  that  struck  me  as  of  special  interest  was 
one  which  opens  with  a  plain  front.  The  second  room  in 
this  tomb  was  square,  but  the  ceiling  was  dome-shaped, 
with  a  round  spot  in  the  centre,  and  radiating  lines  from 
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it,  the  spaces  between  the  lines  hollowed  out  liko  the 
fluting  of  a  column.  Tho  resemblaoce  between  this  and 
the  subterranean  arches  in  £1  Aksa  struck  me  forcibly. 
In  tho  third  room  were  two  sido  niches  with  arched  tops, 
and  four  graves.  Tho  three  rooms  constituted  tho  tomb. 
Tlio  first  or  outer  ono  being  roofed  with  a  pointed  arch, 
hewn  in  tho  rock,  and  tho  front  walled  up.  Tliis  tomb  is 
now  used  as  a  stable,  as  indeed  are  all  which  are  accessible 
to  cattle. 

That  touching  and  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancients,  of 
visiting  tho  tombs  of  tho  dead,  and  passing  many  houni 
of  tho  day  near  them,  is  evidenced  in  this  tomb  by  four 
small  square  windows  o]>oning  from  tho  outer  into  tlio 
second  room.  Visitors  could  sit  in  the  outer  chamber, 
and  from  tho  open  doorway  look  up  to  the  city,  while 
they  were  not  wholly  separated  from  their  dead  who  lay 
in  the  inner  cliambers. 

The  next  tomb  which  I  shall  speak  of  was  to  me  by  far 
tho  most  interesting  of  those  around  Jerusalem,  and  I  am 
confident  will  hereafVer  possess  still  more  interest  when  it 
can  be  cleaned  out  and  thoroughly  examined.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  a  steep  descending  passage  tlirough  tho 
earth.  The  terrace  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  formerly 
opened  b^ing  now  covered  deep  with  earth,  and  tlie  ex- 
cavated passage  admitting  an  entrance  only  by  lying 
down  and  crawling  in  on  the  face,  or  sliding  in,  feet  first. 
Witliin  this  tomb,  hundre<1s,  and  I  am  safe,  I  think,  in 
saying  thousands,  of  tlie  ancient  dead  yet  lie  in  solemn 
repose. 

The  first  chamber  measures  eleven  feet  by  eleven,  and 
has  the  plain  dome  roof^  twelve  feet  high  in  the  centre, 
which  is  found  in  very  few  tombs,  and  which  I  think 
indicative  of  a  cotemporaneous  taste,  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  tomb  I  have  just  described. 

From  this  room,  two  doorways  on  each  side,  exoepi 
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the  froDt|  six  in  all,  each  aix  feet  high,  o[>en  into  as  many 
ohambera.  Each  doorway  is  carved  with  a  plain  mould- 
ing at  the  sides  and  over  the  top.  Between  the  two 
doors  on  each  side  is  a  round  half  pillar  left  projecting ; 
of  one  of  which  the  upper  part  is  out  oft^  as  if  to  leave  a 
niche  for  a  lamp. 

Entering  the  first  room  on  the  right,  I  found  the  two 
sides  of  the  doorway  occupied  by  two  couches  left  in  the 
rock,  as  long  as  the  human  body,  and  deep  enough  to 
hold  numerous  skeletons  which  lay  in  them,  where  they 
seem  to  have  been  rudely  scattered  about  by  viators. 
Over  each  couch  the  ceiling  was  arched ;  a  stylo  that  is 
prevalent  in  the  tombs  about  Jerusalem.  Originally,  I 
think,  each  couch  was  intended  for  one  body,  to  bo  in- 
closed by  a  lid.  This  is  the  stylo  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  second  room  was  precisely  similar  to  this.  Tlio  third, 
opening  from  the  second  side  of  the  principal  room,  had 
couches  on  three  sides,  arched  as  described,  and  all  full  of 
bones.  Under  the  rear  couch  an  opening  descended  into 
a  pit  leadhig  into  a  largo  chamber  full  of  the  dead,  which 
I  could  not  get  into  on  account  of  the  mud  and  slime. 

The  fourth  room  has  three  couches,  as  the  third ;  behind 
and  over  one  of  which,  a  square  niche,  eighteen  by 
twenty-four  inches,  opened  into  a  chamber  whoso  size  I 
did  not  measure,  but  which  was  piled  up  to  the  ceilmg 
with  the  dead,  as  they  had  lain  there  and  decayed,  bones 
and  earth ;  the  earth  that  had  been  men,  mingled  in  a 
dense  mass,  and  apparently  with  lime.  This  niche  is  so 
high,  that  I  could  look  hito  it  only  by  standing  on  the 
couch  over  which  it  opened.  I  managed  to  climb  into  it, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  dug  out  enough  of  the  bones  to 
see  that  the  room  was  shaped  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  two 
couches ;  but  couches  and  room  are  filled  with  bones  and 
earth. 

Room  No.  5  was  like  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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Door  No.  0  opens  into  a  room  onoe  like  Kos.  1  and  2 ; 
but  the  rear  of  it  opens  by  a  breach  into  several  rooms  of 
which  I  could  get  little  idea^  from  reasons  that  will  appear. 
Three  of  them  were  very  large,  and  into  them  I  crawled 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  close  to  the  ceiling,  over  piles  of 
bones  and  earth ;   one  dense  mass,  that  crushed  and 
crumbled  under  me  as  I  advanced.    I  sat  down  on  the 
])ile  in  one  room,  find  counted  skulls  that  I  picked  np  and 
threw  into  the  most  remote  comer ;  I  stopped  at  one  hun- 
dred, and  I  saw  no  diminution.     The  passages  leading 
from  these  diambers  to  others  were  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  the  same  piles  of  decayed  humanity.     The  most 
singular  thing  in  all  this  was  the  perfect  whiteness  of  walls 
and  coiling  in  this  corrupt  place.     I  attributed  it  to  the 
probable  fact  that  great  quantities  of  lime  had  been  used 
here.    Tliey  looked  as  if  white- washe<l  the  day  previous. 
Who  these  countless  dead  were,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
answered  until  that  day  when  every  man  will  answer  to 
his  name  and  deeds.    A  natural  suggestion  to  my  own 
mind  was,  that  this  ancient  tomb  had  been  used  in  the 
middle  sgcs  to  bury  pilgrims,  or,  perhaps,  the  dead  in 
the  battles  of  the   Cross.     It  had  the  appearance  of  a 
place  in  which  they  had  been  heaped  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  the  mass  had  settled  a  few  inches  from 
the  ceiling  in  the  process  of  decay. 

I  sat,  with  |)encil  in  hand,  for  some  time  in  this  dark 
abode  of  death,  Miriam  holding  a  candle  for  me  to  make 
notes ;  and  I  had  scarcely  finished  when  Whitely  dark- 
ened the  entrance,  as  he  slid  down  feet  first,  and  de- 
manded how  long  we  proposed  to  keep  company  with 
the  old  Jews. 

Tlie  idea  was  startling.  Were  they  verily  men  of  the 
times  of  tlie  Lord  ?  Was  that  skull  tlie  very  skull  of  the 
man  that  walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  evening  of 
that  awful  day,  having  been  roused  from  his  grave  by  the 
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cartliqiiako ?  Why  not?  Nono  aiiBWorcd  rao;  nono 
could  answer  me.  Iniagination  bad  free  rein  here,  and  I 
was  at  liberty  to  believe  them  the  followers  of  David,  of 
Titus,  or  of  Godfrey,  as  I  thought  best. 

Musing  thereon  we  came  to  the  modem  Aceldama,  a 
building  that  occupies  a  large  space  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  not  far  from  this  tomb,  and  which  has  been  now  long 
abandoned,  and  is  empty.  It  is  a  deep  excavation,  walled 
up  and  arched  over ;  but  openings  in  eadi  end  of  the  top 
enabled  us  to  look  down  in  and  see  the  fallen  stone  that 
once  comi>08cd  the  walls,  and  here  and  there  a  bone ;  but 
no  evidence  of  its  ancient  purposes — the  bunal  of  pil- 
grims who  died  in  Jerusalem.  From  this  spot  the  earth 
that  is  met  with  in  the  curious  old  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
and  various  other  places  in  Italy,  is  said  to  have  been 
carried. 

Returning  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaplmt  wo  now  visited 
more  carefully  than  before  the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Absalom, 
and  others  near  it.  We  had  oflen  passed  them,  throwing 
a  stone  each  time,  in  obedience  to  the  custom,  which  thus 
expresses  the  detestation  iii  which  all  good  Christians 
and  Moslems  hold  a  disobedient  son. 

The  tomb  of  Absalom  is  a  monolith,  made  by  hewing  a 
passage  into  and  around  a  piece  of  the  great  rock  wall  on 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  and  then  hew- 
ing into  shape  the  piece  lefl  standing.  The  upper  part  of 
it  is  built  up.  The  front  is  terribly  battered ;  and  what 
was  once  a  square  window  is  now  a  rough  breach.  Of 
the  real  date  and  object  of  this  structure  no  one  can  affirm 
any  thing,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  tomb  of  Zacharias, 
a  short  distance  from  this,  and  of  similar  description.  I 
should  much  like  the  time  to  excavate  about  tliis  latter 
tomb,  into  which  as  yet  no  opening  is  known.  It  is  prob- 
ably below  the  earth  which  has  accumulated  about  it. 

The  tomb  of  St.  James,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly  called. 
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the  Cavern  of  St.  James,  is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  face  of  this 
muue  rocky  wall,  the  front  being  supported  by  two  pillars, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition  that  the  apostle 
lay  hidden  hero  during  tliat  time  of  terror  which  followed 
the  scene  in  Gothscmane. 

These  three,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  tombs  around 
Jerusalem,  are  alike  subjects  for  imagination.  No  in- 
scription, definite  tradition,  or  history  affords  any  aid  in 
determining  their  origin.  Behind  the  tomb  of  Absalom 
is  a  subterranean  tomb,  called  that  of  Jchbshaphat,  which 
is  kept  closed,  and  in  which  the  Jews  of  the  city  are  al- 
lowed to  claim  a  certain  proprictorsliip.  Of  its  contents 
I  was  unable  to  learn  any  thing ;  and  I  regretted  much 
arriving  one  day  a  few  minutes  afler  it  was  closed  by  a 
Jew  who  had  entered  it.  The  common  story  is,  that  they 
keep  here  concealed  a  book  of  the  law,  and  sundry  valu- 
able relics ;  but  in  a  sitimtion  so  ex|)osed  to  night  robbers 
I  scarcely  think  this  probable.  Tlie  tomb,  however,  is 
closed,  and  the  front  liea]>ed  over  with  earth.  It  is  de- 
scri1>cd  as  having  a  fine  pediment  front,  o|>ening  in  tlio 
niche  or  trench  around  the  tomb  of  Absalom. 

On  the  hill  below,  near  the  village  of  Silowan,  is  another 
monolith,  hewn  as  the  tomb  of  Absalom  is,  and  said  to  be 
that  of  Pharaoirs  daughter,  who  married  Solomon.  It 
contains  two  simple  rock-hewn  chambers,  of  no  interest 
whatever. 

As  I  finished  my  examination  of  the  tombs,  and  turned 
to  go  up  the  hill  of  Moriah,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
boys  of  Silowan  are  celebrated  for  picking  up  coins  around 
Jerusalem,  and  I  shouted  to  one  of  them,  who  sat  perched 
on  a  rocky  bluff,  to  inquire  if  he  had  any.  The  prospect 
of  a  purchaser  brought  down  all  the  youth  of  the  village; 
and  I  soon  had  literally  hundreds  of  coins  offerefl  me, 
which  I  bought  en  masse,  having  then  no  time  for  exam- 
ination to  select  those  of  value.    Tlio  number  of  thrso 
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found  around  Jerusalem  is  enormous.  I  have  found  many 
myself;  and  that  day,  having  exhausted  the  supply  at 
Silowau,  I  proceeded  up  the  side  of  Mount  Sloriah,  aiul 
looking  on  the  ground  as  I  climbed  the  steep  ascenti  I 
found  a  half  dozen  before  reaching  the  top. 

There  remains  but  one  more  tomb  to  bo  specially  men- 
tioned, outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  we  visited 
on  another  day. 

We  had  been  at  Bethany,  and  returning  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  we  paused  on  the  summit  to  take  that 
view  of  the  east  and  the  west  that  so  often  met  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  gaze  of  the  Saviour,  on  his  accustomed 
walk.  Having  once  more  filled  our  eyes  and  our  souls 
with  the  prospect,  we  descended  the  minaret — for  it  was 
from  it  that  we  had  gazed — and  paying  the  usual  buck- 
sheesh,  were  about  to  go  down  the  jiath  by  the  garden  of 
Gethsemanc,  when  the  idea  occurred  to  us,  that  some- 
where on  this  hill-side  was  a  cavern  of  curious  construc- 
tion known  as  the  tomb  of  the  Prophets,  and  by  others  as 
the  catacombs  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  An  Arab  boy 
offered  to  guide  us,  and  descending  south-west  from  the 
minaret,  we  found  the  opening  of  the  cavern  in  an  olive 
orchard,  half  way  down  the  slope.  The  descent  into  it 
was  through  a  hole  in  a  rock  which  let  us  into  a  semi- 
circular chamber,  from  which  a  passage-way  entered  the 
hill-side. 

This  passage  ended  in  a  gallery  which  described  an 
arc  of  a  circle  around  the  first  chamber,  and  was  crossed 
at  half  its  length  by  a  sitnilar  gallery  between  the  chamber 
and  the  outer  gallery.  There  was  an  irregular  winding 
passage  which  left  the  chamber  at  the  right  and  joined 
the  end  of  this  smaller  gallery,  and  again  proceeded  from 
the  opposite  end  of  it  in  a  long  winding  passage  through 
the  hill  ending  in  the  loose  earth.  One  or  two  cross 
passages  and  three  or  four  irregular  small  chambers  com- 
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pleted  the  excavation,  of  whicli  no  full  idea  can  be  given 
without  a  plan.  These  are  the  celebrated  cataoomlis  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  seated  in  the  remote  part  of  the 
long  winding  gallery  with  Whitely  and  Miriam,  a  dim 
light  in  our  hands  scarcely  shining  on  each  others'  fiices, 
wo  for  a  moment  tliought  them  somewhat  of  an  approx- 
imation to  the  accounts  wo  had  heard  of  tliem.  I  suppose 
them  to  bo  a  sort  of  publio  catacomb,  perhaps  excavated 
for  speculation  purposes.  But  here  as  everywhere 
around  Jerusalem,  among  the  tombs,  conjecture  is  our 
only  course,  and  the  mind  and  the  Ixnly  turn  from  thcso 
unknown  tombs  with  unutterable  emotions  toward  tlio 
Sepulchre  of  the  Lord. 

Before  leaving  them,  however,  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  the  descriptions  of  travelers  have  much  exaggerated 
the  splendor  of  them.  That  of  llelena  is  described  by 
grave  and  learned  men  as  a  monument  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence. The  fact  is  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  very  rude 
excavations,  with  some  few  ornamental  carvings,  but  none 
)K>sscssing  any  great  beauty  or  indicating  eitlier  skill  or 
taste,  and  as  comjiared  with  the  tombs  of  secondary  class 
in  Egypt,  very  inferior  in  all  respects,  while  they  are  not 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at 
Thebes,  or  of  the  priests  and  prinoes  at  Beni  llassan. 


Sen  JsMel. 

On  one  of  those  still  and  quiet  evenings,  when  the  son 
had  just  gone  down  behind  the  city,  we  rode  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron  by  the  well  of  Joseph,  returning  from 
A  long  ciintcr  toward  licthlcheni  and  down  the  way  of  the 
wilduniesH  to  Saint  Saba. 

Miriam's  hoi-se  was  fresh,  and  champed  the  bit  with  as 
much  spirit  as  when  we  started.  Mohammed  was  pretty 
well  used  up,  and  the  rein  lay  on  his  neck,  while  I  myself 
somewhat  more  tired  than  usual,  drooped  a  little  in  my 
saddle  and  rode  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  every 
inch  of  which  was  sanctiticd  by  footsteps  of  i>atriarchs  and 
apostles  in  the  sacred  ages. 

The  valley  of  Jclioshaphat  lay  deep  in  gloom,  although 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  scarcely  leil  the  summit  of 
Olivet,  and  the  minaret  of  Omnr  gleamed  yet  in  the  crim- 
son light  of  the  west.  The  tombs  of  the  old  Jews  were 
silent  in  the  darkness,  and  as  we  passed  under  the  rocky 
heights  of  Siloam  it  appeared  before  us  as  if  we  were  en- 
tering the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  pathway  winding  under  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of 
Solomon  and  then  crossing  an  open  space  opposite  to  the 
south  angle  of  the  temple  wall,  enters  directly  among  the 
graves  of  the  Jews,  marked  each  with  a  heavy  slab  lying 
prostrate  on  the  tomb,  carved  in  Hebrew  characters  with 
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the  Birople  story  of  the  son  of  Israel.  The  steep  slope  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  is  filled  with  these  graves, 
where,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
aocnstomcd,  and  are  still  accostomed,  to  seek  that  deep 
sleep  that  the  weary  always  find. 

Miriam  was  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  chestnut  was 
setting  his  dainty  feet  down  and  lifting  them  up  as  if  he, 
with  true  Arab  feelings,  despised  the  dust  of  that  valley, 
when  suddenly  ho  threw  his  head  up  in  the  air  and  sprang 
out  of  the  road,  almost  into  the  bed  of  the  Kedron. 

Mohammed  looked  on  in  suqmse,  but  was  too  cool  to 
follow  the  young  horse's  example.  A  moment  later  the 
cause  of  the  fright  was  manifest  in  a  form  that  rose  slowly 
from  a  Jewish  tomb,  directly  by  the  road-side,  and  which 
a  cooler  head  than  Hassan's  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  thinking  a  spirit. 

Betuni,  who  was  close  behind,  rushed  forward  and  be- 
gan to  pour  out  Arabic  curses  on  the  stranger,  which  I 
stopped  as  soon  as  I  could  got  an  audible  wortl  into  the 
storm,  I  was  passing  on  again  in  silence,  when  the 
stranger  sank  suddenly  down  on  the  grave  with  a  moan 
that  seemed  verily  as  if  life  had  gone  out  witli  his  breath. 

I  sprang  from  my  horse  involuntarily.  I  had  seen 
enough  of  misery  and  pain  in  the  Elast  to  make  a  woman's 
heart  callous,  but  there  was  something  indescribable  in 
that  form,  and  the  moan  of  anguish,  that  impelled  me  to 
the  man's  side,  as  I  had  never  before  been  moved.  Hut 
when  I  approached  him,  he  appeared  to  be  past  all  sym- 
pathy, and  I  believed  that  Che  soul  had  verily  sought  the 
open  arms  of  Abraham,  those  arms  wherein  so  many  of 
his  world- worn  children  desire  earnestly  to  find  repoee. 

**Run,  Betuni,  to  the  fountain  of  Mary,  and  bring 
water." 

I  gave  him  my  leathern  pocket-cup,  and  he  was  gone 
in  an  instant,  leaving  me  with  the  dead  Jew,  while  Mir- 
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iam  sat  on  her  horso,  by  thb  timo  reduced  to  quiet,  and 
patiently  waited  the  result  of  my  examination. 

Already  the  short  twilight  was  ended,  and  the  stars 
looked  down  into  the  valley,  but  it  was  dark  and  silent, 
nor  could  I  see  a  gleam  of  light  from  Silowan  to  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen.  Betuni  returned  with  the  water,  and 
diluting  a  little  brandy,  which  my  pocket-flask  always 
contained,  I  poured  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  man, 
while  Betuni  rubbed  his  hands  and  arms  with  the  brandy 
itself,  damning  him  in  his  mind  all  the  while  for  a  Jew, 
though  he  dared  not  whisper  a  curse  in  my  presence. 

At  length  returning  consciousness  was  evident,  and  he 
began  to  speak,  as  if  to  himself,  broken  words,  in  Italian, 
and  in  a  few  moments  sat  up  and  looked  around  him. 

^^  Not  dead  yet,"  said  I,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could  s|>eak, 
mid  Hiniling,  too. 

lie  looked  at  mo  with  his  piercing  eyes,  and  spoke,  hi 
a  voice  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget, 

"  I  shall  never  die." 

I  can  not  well  express  the  thrill  of  astonishment  with 
which  I  listened  to  those  words.  Doubtless  you  under- 
stand why.  All  the  wild  legends  of  that  conscience- 
spumed,  soul-cursed  man,  who  from  the  morning  of  the 
crucifixion  to  this  day,  has  wandered  hopeless,  and  prayed 
in  vain  for  death  and  oblivion,  rushed  across  my  memory. 

lie  answered  well  the  description,  or  the  imagination 
of  that  man.  He  was  very  tall,  even  stately  in  his  form, 
and  he  wore  the  loose  flowing  robes  which  eastern  old 
men  always  wear.  His  fuco  was  thin,  his  features  sharp, 
but  noble,  his  beard  long  on  his  breast,  and  white  as 
snow ;  his  eye  flashing,  but  melancholy,  and  his  forahead 
high  and  white,  but  written  all  over  with  the  son'ows  of 
existence. 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  for  an  instant,  spite 
of  reason,  thought  that  I  verily  beheld  that  man. 
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The  next  instant,  I  smiled  again,  at  my  own  folly. 

•«  And  why  not  ?'» 

'^  Because  I  have  wished  it  so  long  and  it  has  never 
come,  and  I  despair  of  rest  now.     I  can  not  die." 

*'  Yon  are  an  old  man.'' 

**  My  children's  children  are  asleep  below  this  spot»  and 
I  remain." 

"  Do  yon  live  in  Jerusalem  ?" 

**  I  live  whore  God  leads  me — sometimes  in  Jerusalem, 
sometimes  in  Germany,  sometimes  in  Russia.  I  am  a  Jew." 

*'  But  not  homeless  therefore  ?" 

**  Yea,  homeless  therefore.  Where  have  the  children 
of  Jacob  a  home,  except  here  ?"  And  he  iiointed  sadly 
to  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  stone  on  which  he  sat, 
and  fixed  his  eager  old  eyes  on  mine  as  if  ho  thought  I 
could  tell  him  of  another  resting-place  for  the  **  tribes  of 
the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast." 

I  asked  him  his  present  intentions.  It  appeared  tliat 
ho  had  rcmainetl  in  tho  valley  by  the  graves  of  his  chil- 
dren until  the  gate  of  tho  city  was  closed,  and  of  courso 
ho  was  denied  entrance.  For  some  unexplained  reason, 
the  soldiers  of  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  had 
closed  it  before  sunset,  and  he  had  walked  back  to  the 
spot  that  was  dearest  to  him  on  earth,  the  only  dust  of 
all  this  broad  world  in  which  he  claimed  a  special  propr^ 
etorship,  and  had  lain  down  there  to  pass  tho  night  under 
the  sky.  It  ^'as  not  the  first  night  he  had  passed  there, 
by  very  many.  He  could  count  tlicm  by  years,  the  nights 
he  had  had  no  covering  from  the  dew,  no  shelter  from  the 
wind.  But  the  dews  of  this  land  ho  loved,  and  the  winds 
of  the  hills  around  Jerusalem  were  like  the  winds  of  Para- 
dise to  him,  and  he  was  content  to  sleep  thorc,  and  only 
longed  to  sleep  thero  forever. 

I  know  not  what  it  was  that  drew  mo  to  that  man  ao 
dowly.     Probably  I  sliall  never  know.    Tlicro  are  secret 
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cords  drawing  our  afl'eetions  which  we  know  nothing  o^ 
and  can  never  explain.  lie  was  too  weak  to  walk,  and  I 
led  my  horse  up  to  the  side  of  a  toinb-stono  near  the  road, 
where  Betuni  held  him,  while  I  helped  the  old  man  into 
the  saddle,  and  fixed  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  then 
walked  by  his  side,  while  Betuni,  growling  occasionally, 
led  the  horse,  and  so  wo  passed  the  tomb  of  Absalom, 
and  the  wall  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  grave  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  soon  shouted  our  demand  for  entrance  at 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  Money  opens  the  gates  at  all 
hours  of  day  or  night.  Tlie  sleepy  guard  turned  out  at 
the  sound  of  bucksheesh,  and  stared,  in  as  much  surprise 
as  could  bo  expected  from  half  awake  Arabs,  at  the  old 
man  riding  on  the  horse  of  the  Christian  pilgrim.  So  we 
walked  up  the  Via  Dolorosa,  dark  and  dismal  at  this  time 
of  the  evening,  and  I  parted  with  my  old  friend,  at  the 
gate  of  Antonio's  house,  whence  I  sent  Ikstuni  with  him 
to  his  own  quarters,  which  I  had  learned  were  near  the 
Zion  gate,  and  whither  I  despatched  Moses  with  a  basket 
of  provisions,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  the  wine  of  Hebron. 

Tlie  next  morning,  as  we  were  taking  our  usual  walk, 
we  met  him  on  the  same  spot.  He  rose  as  we  approached, 
and  expressed  his  gratitude  with  the  utmost  feeling,  but 
I  made  him  sit  down  and  tell  us  somewhat  of  his  story. 
It  was  so  much  of  an  illustration  of  the  life  of  many  of  the 
weary  children  of  Abraham  that  I  can  not  forbear  giving 
a  sketch  of  it. 

He  sat  on  a  tomb-stone.  The  reader  knows  already 
that  these  toml>-stones  are  masses  of  the  native  rock, 
hewn  smooth  on  one  side,  and  laid  on  the  grave,  llio 
ancient  law  forbade  Jews  to  erect  a  tomb  above  the 
ground,  or  place  a  slab  standing  upright. 

On  one  of  these  ho  sat,  and  Miriam  close  by  him  on 
another,  and  I  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  watched  stead- 
fastly his  fine  countenance  as  ho  spoke. 
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lligh  over  head,  before  his  face,  but  behind  me,  was 
the  teraplo  wail  that  once  inclosed  the  glory  of  Solomon, 
and  high  over  head  as  weH,  before  me,  but  behind  him, 
was  the  hill  whore  our  Saviour  wept  over  the  city  of  David, 
and  where  the  dust  fell  from  his  de|)arting  feet  when  ho 
ascended  to  his  throne.  Fit  emblem  of  his  faith  and  mine. 
His  eyes  were  to  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temple,  mine 
tp  the  blue  sky  above  the  Garden  and  the  Mount. 

^^  I  lived,  when  a  young  man,  in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
in  the  old  Judenstrasse,  which  perhaps  you  have  soon. 
My  house  was  the  third  on  the  right  as  you  enter  tho 
street.  Op|K>site  to  me  was  tho  house  in  which  aA^rward 
tho  mother  of  tho  great  barons  lived,  whose  names  are 
bettor  known  among  the  nations  of  tho  world,  I  verily 
believe,  than  are  tho  names  of  their  glorious  ancestors, 
the  patriarchs  of  old  time.  I  was  born  in  Italy,  but  I 
married  a  young  German  gtrl  in  Venice,  and  went  with 
her  to  Frankfort.  I  labored  there  for  many  years  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  an  art  whoretn  I  had  much  skill. 

^^  Troubles  arose,  and  with  our  children  we  commenced 
that  life  which  seems  to  be  the  inheritance  of  our  race. 
From  Frankfort  to  Basil,  from  Basil  to  Geneva,  from  Geneva 
to  Milan,  from  Milan  to  Florence  and  to  llome,  pausing 
one,  two,  or  three  years  in  each  place,  and  even  longer 
in  Geneva,  where  we  were  happier  than  elsewhere,  we  at 
length  settled,  as  we  ho])e4l  for  life,  in  the  city  of  the  1*o|k». 

"  There  for  twenty  years  I  lived,  simply,  frugally,  and 
|>erha{Mi  with  as  much  of  happiness  as  we  can  ex|>ect,  who 
are  ])ersecuted  and  forsaken  of  our  God.  But  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  Christians  of  llome  celebratetl  the  feast  of 
the  Corpus  Domini,  as  they  are  wont  to  call  it,  I,  in  a 
fatnl  hour,  wandere<I  into  the  prerints  of  the  great  cimrcli 
of  the  cnicifieil  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and  leaning  on  a 
wall  in  the  rear  of  the  assembled  crowd,  asked  mjrsolf 
solemnly  what  all  this  could  mean. 
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''  I  was  an  old  man.  Three-scoro  years  weigh  more 
heavily  on  inu  than  on  others,  and  my  wife,  Miriam — >* 

^^  My  name  is  Miriam,''  said  one  of  his  listeners,  inter- 
rupting him  an  histant. 

"  The  God  of  Abraliam  bless  you,»*  said  he,  fervently, 
and  his  old  eyes  sought  her  slight  fonu,  and  he  seemed 
to  marvel  why  she  had  made  this  far  pilgrimage,  as  he 
continued,  ^^  and  tike  you  to  your  distant  homo !  Why 
came  you  to  Jerusalem,  my  child?" 

It  was  the  second  time  in  our  wanderings  that  her  eyes 
had  won  her  such  a  blessing  from  the  old  and  feeble. 
Once  before,  in  Nubia,  an  old  woman,  to  whom  she 
threw  some  bread  and  money  from  the  l>oat,  blessed  her 
with  upliflcd  IuuhIh,  and  ]>niycd  that  God  would  take  her 
Wifely  to  lii*r  mother.  'V\\o  old  man  looked  a  moment 
silently  at  her,  and  continued : 

^'  Miriam  was  as  slight  and  small  as  you,  but  her  face 
Avns  different.  She  had  the  features  of  Uachel,  I  used  to 
think,  and  now  that  I  was  old,  she,  as  old  in  years,  was 
younger  by  much  in  spirit,  and  she  would  sustain  and 
cheer  me  when  I  was  fainting.  She  walked  with  me  that 
morning  in  the  late  spring,  and  had  spoken  often  on  the 
way,  of  the  bright  looks  of  our  youngest  child,  and  of 
every  thing  cheerful  that  she  could  think  of  to  rouse  my 
drooping  spirits. 

^'  I  leaned  against  the  wall  of  an  old  house,  and  then  I 
asked  my  heart  what  all  this  was,  and  whether,  after  all,  I 
were  mistaken,  and  my  hope  was  vain.  It  behooved  me 
to  be  looking  around  for  some  certain  hope  beyond  the 
grave.  I  could  not  live  long,  I  thought,  and  ]>erhaps 
this  pomp  and  grand  procession,  after  all,  might  not  be 
so  mere  a  pageant  as  I  had  thought  it. 

^' '  Miriam,'  said  I,  ^  what  think  you  of  this?  Can  it  be 
that  our  Messiah  was  the  Nazarene  ?' 

^^  My  wife's  eyes  looked  reprovingly  at  me.    I  had  never 
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■emi  them  look  thus  before ;  they  were  always  beautiful, 
but  now  I  thought  them  glorious. 

^  *  And  yet  old  men,  and  learned,  and  valiant  soldiers, 
and  good  men  too,  believe  it.  See  them  kneel,  side  by 
side,  with  peasants  and  servants.  There  must  be  some- 
thing, of  tremendous  power,  in  this  thing  that  we  despise.' 

^'But  Miriam  laughed  scornfully,  and,  as  the  llost 
passed  on,  I  stood  erect,  and  she  1>eside  me,  and  her 
flashing  eyes  caught  the  gaze  of  the  crowd  around.  One 
and  another  sought  to  pull  her  down.  Even  I,  weak  and 
frightened,  fell  on  my  knees ;  but  she  stood  firm,  and  said 
aloud  that  she  would  worship  none  but  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  when  a  barefooted  friar,  with  a  rope  girdle  and  a 
hempen  gown,  said,  ^  Tliat  is  our  Lord,'  slie  replied  aloud, 
*Tliat!  tliatl'  and  laughed  scornfully  again.  Tlio  friar 
said  to  her,  in  a  solemn  voice,  ^  Whom  you  despise,  may 
the  God  of  Abraham  reveal  to  you  !'  At  that  moment 
tlicro  cmiie  across  the  grand  Mpiare,  nia<l  with  fury,  the 
horse  of  one  of  the  guard  of  the  iK>nti(r.  His  flyhig 
hoofs  daslied  through  tlie  mass  of  Hving  men.  Tlicy 
pressed  and  thronged,  and  the  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro, 
and  I  heard  my  wife  wail  aloud,  and  the  blood  ruslie<1 
from  her  lips  in  a  red  torrent,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  trampling  feet  of  thousands  went  over  her. 

^^That  wail  rings  in  my  ears  to-day,  as  I  have  heard  it 
every  day  in  all  my  sad  life  since. 

*^I,  too,  fell  on  the  pavement,  and  clasfied  her  body, 
and  sought  to  sliield  her  with  my  feeble  arms,  but  alas !  in 
vain.  One  moment  only  I  saw  the  rusliing  crowds— I 
heard  their  yells  of  fury — I  threw  my  arms  around  my 
wife— I  saw  the  red  bloo<l  flow  down  her  fiM»  from  a 
fierce  wound  in  her  white  temple,  and  after  that  I  saw 
nothing. 

**'  When  I  bcmme  nonsililo  of  this  niiseral>lo  cxintotice  slio 
wan  lyiii^  by  me  in  the  c«)nier  of  the  street,  ileail,  and  I 
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wished  that  I  too  were  dead  with  my  wife  and  oar  first 
cJiild  Miriam. 

^^  ARer  that,  gathering  together  what  money  I  was  imni- 
sessed  o^  and  taking  my  young  children  by  the  hand,  I 
came  to  the  land  of  my  fathers  and  lived  m  Jerusalem. 
My  daughters  married  here,  and  had  children,  and  my 
dauglitera  and  their  children  are  here — jtist  here.  I  am 
alone.  No  human  heart  beats  with  kindred  blood  to 
mine.  Wife,  children,  little  ones,  all  gone,  I  went  out  into 
the  world,  and  wandered  all  over  it.  I  sought  rest  every- 
where, but  my  heart  was  never  calm,  and  I  came  back  to 
die  under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  of  the  temple.  But  I  can 
not  die.  I  am  alnioHt  a  hundred  years  old,  and  I  am — you 
see  what  I  am.  The  charity  of  the  monks  of  the  Terra 
Santa  HU|>|>orts  me  now.  I  sometimes  listen  to  them  when 
they  talk  of  the  crucified  sou  of  Joseph,  and  I  sometimes 
W'laU  I  too  could  believe  that  the  Messiali  has  come,  and 
has  builded  already  the  other  Jerusalem  that  our  foot* 
weary  race  so  long  to  reach." 

So  the  old  man  ended  his  story.  lie  caught  my  eye  as 
it  swept  rapidly  back  and  forth  from  the  hill  of  tlie  temple 
to  the  hill  of  the  siscension,  and  he  divined  my  thoughts, 
but  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  stooping  down  plucked  a 
flower,  a  delicate  blue  anemone  blossom  that  grew  near 
his  feet  and  handed  it  to  Miriam. 

"There  is  not  ho  much  difference  between  us  aflcr  all. 
We  are  all  alike  'wanderers  and  travelers;  we  seek  an- 
other land,  and  sitting  in  this  valley  I  sometimes  am  able 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Ix)rd  as  he  spoke  to  Daniel,  saying, 
'  (lo  thy  way  till  the  end  be,  for  thou  shalt  rest  aiul  stand 
in  thy  place  when  the  end  of  thy  days  cometh.'  That 
flower  grew  from  the  dust  of  one  who  was  beautiful  as 
the  morning  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  '  Take  it  with  you, 
dear  lady,  and  when  you  pray,  ask  God  that  before  an- 
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otiier  Bpring'H  flowera  bloom  in  tlie  valley  of  JehoobaphU 
the  old  man  may  be  at  pence." 

Many  timee  since  then  1  liave  seen  that  old  vanderor  in 
dreams.  Many  times  I  have  heard  liis  melancholy  voic^, 
anfl  have  wondered  whether  ho  w  yet  at  rest. 


12. 

Jbe    TkTojh    of    Ohiqh 

Tub  Mcsjid  d  Aksa,  the  central  building  in  which  in 
commonly  though  erroneously  calle^l  the  niosk  of  Omar, 
has  for  many  centuries  been  barred  to  the  entrance  of 
Christians.  From  time  to  time,  travelers  visiting  Jerusa- 
lem with  firmans  of  tlie  sultan  have  obtained  adnntUmco 
to  the  Ilaram  (sacred)  inclosure  and  have  seen  portions  of 
it  under  strict  surveillance.  Mr.  Catherwood  effected  an 
entrance  by  representing  himself  as  authorized  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  during  the  march  of  that  valiant  soldier  toward 
Jerusalem.  Since  that  time  the  English  and  other  resi- 
dent missionaries  have  obtained  admission  on  divers  pre- 
texts, but  not  to  make  thorough  and  careful  measure- 
ments and  plans. 

During  the  past  year  the  Moslem  religion  throughout 
the  East  has  undergone  a  perceptible  relaxation  in  its  ex- 
clusive character,  and  numerous  places  are  now  open  to 
Christians  in  it,  which  were  not  so  a  brief  space  of  time 
ago.  Thus  St.  »)op1iia  at  Constantinople  is  now  free  to  the 
<!ntranC/e  of  any  stranger,  and  the  mosk  of  Sultan  Achmot 
is  open  to  the  intrusive  gaze  of  all  who  visit  the  sultanas  city. 

The  mosk  of  Omar  is  not  yet  open  to  such  visits,  but 
the  pasha  of  Jerusalem  has  taken  the  responsibility  of 
admitting  one  or  two  parties  of  travelers,  and  had  over- 
come or  forbidden  the  usual  demonstrations  of  disrespect 
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in  which  tho  Turks  aro  wont  to  indulge  in  the  proflcnce 
of  Infidolfl  on  holy  ground. 

Having  heard  of  these  instanoea  of  liberality,  we  thought 
it  not  improbable  that  we  should  succeed  in  obtaining  n 
similar  order  from  the  pasha  for  our  own  party,  es|>ecia11y 
ns  we  lia<1  in  the  imrty  our  well-known  consul  at  Alex- 
andria, whose  i>opularity  is  great  in  the  Levant,  as  well 
as  a  near  relative  of  the  United  States  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, whose  dignified  and  manly  representation  of 
American  interests  during  the  recent  troublous  times  has 
won  him  a  name  in  the  East  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
foreign  minister  at  the  court  of  AIkIuI  Me^ljid. 

U|>on  sending  the  re<iucst  to  the  {Kislia,  we  were  in- 
formed that  he  was  al>scnt  at  Nablous.  Tlie  American 
agent  at  Jerusalem  undertook  the  management  of  the 
affair,  and  brought  back  for  answer  that  the  request  had 
been  forwarded  by  an  express  messenger  to  the  |»aslia  aiul 
an  answer  might  be  ex|>ected  the  next  day.  I  had  reason 
to  doubt  whether  this  had  l>ei*n  done,  and  sulise<piently 
learned  that  it  had  not,  but  that  difKculties  were  thrown 
in  the  way  for  the  pur]>o6e  of  nmking  the  favor  appear 
greater  and  pro|)ortionately  increasing  the  bucksheesh. 
A  fmrty  of  American  gentlemen  had  arriveil  in  Jerusalem 
a  day  before  us,  and  were  still  there,  and  these  gentlemen 
we  had  invited  to  join  us  in  the  visit  should  our  demand 
Ik)  successful.  We  had  previously  loamed  that  the  buck- 
shcrsh  paid  by  the  parties  of  English  travelers  who  had 
been  admitted  had  amountetl  to  one  |X)und  for  each  |)er- 
son,  and  we  had  expresse^l  to  the  agent  our  willingness  io 
|my  the  same  amount.  Hints  that  four  or  five  |K>unc]<« 
each  from  distinguished  travelers  was  not  too  much,  were 
intended  to  move  our  pride  and  o|»en  our  purm*s,  but  wt* 
were  old  hands  at  flattery  and  bucksheesh.  We  had  not 
been  five  months  in  Egypt  without  cutting  our  wimlom 
|eoth. 
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The  second  day  came,  but  the  messenger  from  the 
paslia  had  not  returned,  and  the  next  morning  was  the 
last  which  some  of  our  friends  could  remain  in  Jerusalem. 
Early  in  tlio  forenoon  they  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Antonio,  and  great  was  the  fuss  and  fury  of  the  agent, 
and  greater  still  of  the  cawass  of  the  consulate,  wlio  had 
suddenly  swelled  from  a  piiistre  and  a  half  buckslieesh 
expectant,  to  the  full  siso  of  a  silver  dollar  a-pioco  de- 
mander. 

At  ten  o'clock,  as  wo  were  taking  our  last  diibouk  full 
of  Latakea  on  the  diwans  in  our  dining  room,  and  laughing 
heartily  at  the  grotesque  costumes  and  appearance  of  a 
dozen  American  gentlemen,  whose  friends  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  recognized  them,  while  they  certainly 
would  not  have  known  themselves  in  a  respectable  New 
Vork  mirror,  in  rushed  the  breathless  agent  of  Uncle 
Sam,  and  with  a  mixture  of  broken  English,  bad  Arabic, 
and  Armenian  spoiled  by  the  mixture,  assured  us  that  al- 
though the  letter  had  arrived  from  the  pasha  granting 
full  permission  of  entry,  and  the  kahir,  the  governor  pro 
(em.y  would  admit  the  two  American  gentlemen  who  had 
official  character,  but  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  large  a  party,  especially  as  the  blacks,  the 
servants  of  all  great  mosks  (for  the  Turks  guard  their 
holy  places  as  they  do  their  women,  with  eunuchs),  were 
in  a  state  of  uproar  and  excitement,  and  would  inevitably 
kill  if  they  did  not  actually  devour  every  mother's  son 
of  u«. 

I  had  been  all  along  fully  prepared  for  this  result,  and 
while  the  disappointed  party  were  discussing  the  question 
of  increasing  the  bucksheesh,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
whole  affair,  I  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  down  into  the 
court-yard. 

My  dragoman,  Abd-el-Atti,  had  been  a  calm  observer 
of  all  the  oper»ition  for  three  days,  and  had  several  tinges 
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hinted  to  mo  that  it  was  not  likely  to  bo  a  BuocoaBful  ne- 
gotiation. But  lio  liad  not  interfered  at  all,  though  I 
saw  that  ho  wan  perceptibly  annoyed  at  the  predomi- 
nance we  were  allowing  our  Christian  agent  to  take  in 
tlie  matter. 

I  found  Abd-el-Atti  in  his  &vorite  employment,  with 
hb  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  cursing 
the  market-men,  and  relic-venders  that  filled  the  court- 
yard. I  knew  that  it  was  not  in  vain  to  set  him  at  work, 
for  as  yet  he  had  never  failed  me. 

I  directed  him  to  go  instantly  to  Ilashim  Aga  the  IVun 
pasha — the  commander  of  the  soldiers  in  garrison  in  Je- 
msalem — and  inform  him  of  our  dilemma,  and  tell  him 
as  delicately  as  possible  that  there  was  a  very  easy  way 
of  his  i>ocketing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  by  way  of  buck- 
sheesli,  while  the  immediate  secretary  and  agents  of  the 
governor  were  trying  to  make  it  larger  for  their  own 
loose  sliirt  liosonis. 

Tlie  idea  proved  lucky.  In  ten  minutes  he  rctume<1, 
and  with  him  again  the  American  agent,  who  had  jomod 
forces  with  him,  to  his  intense  disgust,  and  informed  us 
that  the  Bim  pasha  would  meet  us  at  the  gate  of  the 
mosk  inclosure  known  as  the  Bab-el-Quanimi,  adjoining 
the  government  liouse,  which  occupies  nearly  the  site  of 
thf  ancient  tower  of  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  temple  area.  Assembling  our  friends  without  de- 
lay, wo  inarched  in  procession  to  the  gate,  which  w.iii 
o|)ene<1  as  we  approached,  and  wo  found  a  file  of  fifty 
soldiers  waiting  to  escort  us  through  the  sacre<1  places. 
Parting,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  us,  they  marched 
forward,  and  we  advanced  into  tho  great  court. 

It  was  with  no  ordinary  emotions  that  I  set  foot  on  the 
holy  soil  of  Monnt  Moriah.  If  antiquity  can  invest  any 
s|)ot  with  especial  interest,  tlits,  of  all  places  of  tho  earth, 
is  the  s|iot.    From  the  intormpied  oflToring  of  Isaac  to 
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tlio  day  when  the  daily  sacrifice  was  suspended  in  the 
temple  by  the  army  of  Titus,  this  hill  was,  of  all  earthly 
hills,  most  holy,  and  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  might  bo  par- 
doned for  thinking  of  it,  as  the  Moslems  of  the  garden 
of  Medinah,  that  it  is  a  veritable  extract  out  of  the  lands 
of  heaven.  With  its  hbtory  during  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  nation  all  readers  are  familiar,  and  no  one  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  the  Salem  of  Melchisedec,  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  at  Jcbus,  in  the  time  of 
David,  and  the  holy  hill  of  Solomon,  are  all  acknowl- 
edged to  be  identical  with  the  Mount  Moriali  and  Mes- 
jid  El  Aksa  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  there  is  no  dispute. 

When  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  the  noble  successor 
of  the  prophet  refused  to  pray  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
lest,  ho  Biiid,  his  followers  should  make  that  a  pretext  fur 
ejecting  the  Christians  ailer  his  death,  liut  ho  com- 
manded them  to  show  him  the  spot  where  Solomon*s 
temple  had  stood,  which  he  described  as  ^'  the  mosk  of 
David."  They  led  him  from  place  to  place  until  they 
reached  Moriah,  when  he  recognized  the  spot,  which  ho 
professed  JSIohammed  himself  had  described  to  him, 
though  the  prophet  had  never  been  in  Jerusalem.  This 
spot,  marked  in  Roman  times  by  a  temple  of  Venus, 
erected  by  Hadrian,  had  been  in  later  Christian  days  a 
place  for  the  deposit  of  all  manner  of  filth,  whereby  the 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  express  their  detestation 
of  the  murderers  of  their  Lord.  In  such  condition  Omar 
found  it,  and  caused  it  to  bo  cleansed  of  its  impurities, 
working  thereat  with  his  own  hands,  and  commanded 
the  erection  of  a  mosk  on  the  great  rock  which  was  ex- 
posed to  view  ill  the  centre  of  the  inclosure. 

There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which 
Omar  discovered  the  spot.  Tlie  substance  of  them  all  is 
that  ho  was  led  up  ste|>s,  down  which  water  was  then 
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running,  to  an  open  area,  where  he  found  himself  before 
a  large  churoh.  This  church  he  immediately  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  in  the 
open  space  in  front  of  it,  on  the  great  rock,  £s  Sukhrab, 
founded  a  building  which  was  displaced  ddy  years  ailcr- 
ward  by  the  Sultan  Abd-ei-Meluk,  who  erected  the 
splendid  building  which  lias  ever  since  then  stood  on 
the  S}>ot,  and  is  now  incorrectly  called  the  Mosk  of 
Omar.  To  Mussulmans  this  is  known  as  El-Kubbet- 
cs-Sukhrah,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  I  have  never  heard 
it  called  by  them  a  mosk,  but  the  great  church,  to  tlio 
door  of  which  Omar  was  led,  and  in  which  he  prayed,  is 
A  mosk,  and  one  portion  of  it,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
called  tlio  praying-place  of  Omar.  From  this,  doubtless, 
the  misnomer  of  the  central  building  arose.  Tlie  latter 
is,  in  fact,  like  the  holy  places  in  the  g^eat  mosks  at 
Mecca  and  Medinah,  which  are  not  spoken  of  as  mosks 
but  as  sacred  buildings.  Tliis  is  third  in  the  Moslem 
world,  Mecca  being  first,  and  Medinah  second.  But 
hero  it  should  bo  remembered  that  the  Moslems  do  not 
speak  of  the  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah  as  the  holy  place,  but 
the  Mosjid-el-Aksa,  which  is  a  name  including  the  entire 
hill  of  Moriah  as  well  as  the  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah  and  the 
mosk  (Jamy)-cl-Aksa. 

On  entering  the  gate  we  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  in- 
closure,  oblong  in  shape,  with  nearly  rectangular  comers. 
Tlie  longest  sides  are  north  and  south  ;  the  shorter,  east 
and  west.  Tlie  length  is  not  fiir  from  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  and  breadth  about  a  thousand  ;  but  the  nortli  end  is 
much  wider  than  the  southern.  All  this  space  is  sacred ; 
and  from  even  its  gates,  in  former  years,  tlie  Mussulmans 
have  driven  all  Christians  and  Jews  with  stones  and 
wcniN>ns  of  death — a  pracUoo  whidi  they  still  continue, 
and  from  which  wc  were  protected  only  by  the  presence 
of  our  worthy  friend  the  Bim  pasha^s  colonel  and  his 
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guard,  whoso  bsiyoiiets  would  havo  been  ugly  custonieni 
for  the  Mosleuis  to  deal  with,  C8|)ecially  witn  the  assur- 
ance uf  a  bastinado  as  the  inevitable  result  of  an  attack. 

There  are  several  low  buildings,  colleges,  and  religious 
foundations  of  various  names,  but  of  no  spedal  interest, 
here  and  there  within  the  inclosure,  especially  on  the 
nortliern  and  western  sides.  The  east  wall,  which  is  the 
east  wall  of  the  city,  overhangs  the  great  valley  of  Jeho- 
sliaphat,  and  the  south  wall  crosses  the  ridge  of  Moriah, 
which  extends  outside  the  city  for  a  fouith  of  a  mile  fur- 
ther, and  beyond  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  Along  part  of 
the  south  wall  are  largo  buildings,  of  which  hereafter. 

In  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  is  a  platform  of  pavement, 
raised  above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  very  elegantly 
(inished  and  oniamented.  This  great  terrace,  which  is 
(ive  hundred  and  iifty  feet  long  by  four  hundred  and  iilly 
broad,  is  not  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  but  is 
somewhat  nearer  the  western  and  northern  sides.  Tliis 
pavement  is  in  general  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  ground,  from  which  it  may  be 
reached  by  eight  flights  of  steps,  three  on  the  west,  one 
on  the  east,  two  on  the  noith,  and  two  on  the  south. 

We  approached  the  north  flight,  on  the  western  side ; 
and  here,  before  we  mounted  the  lost  step  of  the  rise,  we 
removed  our  boots,  replacing  them  with  slippera,  with 
which  we  had  provided  ourselves. 

I  had  brought  Ferrajj,  my  prince  of  blacks,  with  me, 
and  handing  him  my  boots,  thought  no  more  of  them  till 
I  was  ready  to  leave  the  inclosure,  some  Lours  later, 
when  he  returned  them  to  mo.  Not  so  fortunate  were 
some  of  our  American  friends,  who,  trusting  to  the  sacred 
place,  and  the  strict  honesty  of  the  Mohammedans,  left 
their  boots  on  the  upper  step.  When  they  came  back  for 
them,  they  were  not  there.  Divers  were  the  demands 
they  made,  and  flerce  the  American  threats  they  showered 
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in  pare  English  on  tho  heads  of  the  snrroanding  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  who  showed  no  ngn  of  interesii  and 
neither  smiled  nor  frowned.  The  old  rascals  knew  well 
where  the  boots  were  gone,  bat  they  looked,  if  thej  did 
not  recommend,  resignation  to  tho  will  of  Allah;  and  oar 
friends  wcro  left  to  imagino  ttiat  their  boots  had  gone  on 
tho  Prophers  mission  to  heaven  from  Moriah.  I  donH 
think  they  were  stolen  for  tho  sake  of  the  boots,  but  they 
were  taken  to  annoy  the  Christians.  . 

Tho  building  known  as  tho  Mosk  of  Omar  stands  in  Uio 
centre  of  the  platform.  It  is  an  octagon  of  sixty-seven 
feet  on  a  side,  the  walls  of  which  are  oonstrocted  of 
varioos  colored  marble,  rising  forty-six  feet  from  the 
ground  or  platform,  and  supporting  hero  a  circular  wall 
whidi  rises  about  twenty-five  feet  further.  Upon  this  the 
beaotiful  dome  is  built,  about  forty  feet  higher  still,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  tlio 
pavement  to  tho  top  of  tho  dome.  InscnpUons  in  a  sort 
of  |>orc<;lain  mosaic  run  around  tho  walls ;  and  the  whole 
api>caranco  at  a  litllo  distance  is  very  rich ;  but  on  ap- 
proaching nearer  it  seems  sadly  out  of  repair. 

We  entered  from  the  western  side  of  the  building, 
poshing  aside  a  heavy  curtain  that  hung  over  the  door- 
way, and  which  a  man  could  with  difficulty  lift.  Here 
we  were  met  by  old  Sheik  Mohammed  Dunnuf,  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  tho  place,  who  I  believe  was  a  man  of 
sincere  religious  feelings.  The  old  man  aftem-ard  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  reason 
for  refusing  to  permit  Christians  to  enter  these  pUces,  but 
that  he  was  always  grieved  to  see  profime  eyes  turned  in 
idle  curioeity  to  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  vene- 
rate, lie  received  as  cordially,  and  led  ua,  as  we  desired, 
from  place  to  place  within  the  building. 

The  object  of  chief  interest  here  is,  of  course,  Es  Sukh- 
rah,  the  Rock,  over  which  the  Dome  is  bailt,  and  whidi  a 
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tradition  says  that  Mohammed  called  one  of  the  rooks 
of  paradise.  Two  drcular  aisles  surround  it.  Sixteen 
columns  and  eight  piers,  which  support  pointed  arches 
and  the  high  circular  wall  under  the  dome,  divide  one 
aisle  from  the  other. 

The  Rock  stands  out  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  in  the 
naked  deformity  of  a  huge  mass  of  Jerusalem  limestone. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  costly  iron  railing,  and  canopied 
with  cloths,  of  which  I  could  not  in  the  gloom  perceive 
the  nature. 

There  were  fifty  or  more  Mussulmans  in  the  building 
when  we  entered ;  and  aa  we  approched  the  rock  they 
turned  their  eyes  on  us  furiously.  It  was  certainly  a 
breach  of  privilege  in  their  view  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  stone  us  then  and  there,  as  dead  as  Stephen. 
Notwithstanding  their  presence,  however,  wo  leaned 
against  the  iron  lattice-work  and  gazed  with  an  indescri- 
bable interest  on  that  stone  toward  which  more  devout 
men  had  kneeled,  when  they  prayed  to  God,  than  toward 
any  other  holy  place  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

There  has  been  no  ago  of  the  world,  since  the  time  of 
David,  when  there  have  not  been  hearts  yearning  toward 
the  rock  of  the  temple.  No  period  when  somewhere  on 
its  broad  sm*&ce  there  have  not  been  men  dying  with 
&ces  turned  thitherward,  and  dim  eyes  gazing  through 
tears  or  through  the  films  of  death  to  catch,  with  the 
first  power  of  supernatural  vision,  the  longed-for  view  of 
the  threshing-floor  of  the  Jebusite,  the  holy  of  holies  of 
Solomon.  Blessed  were  our  eyes  that  in  the  fiosli  beheld 
the  spot  where  the  daily  incense  was  wont  to  be  offered, 
where  the  ark  of  God  for  so  many  generations  rested, 
where  the  cheinibim  overhung  the  altar,  and  the  visible 
glory  of  Jehovah  was  wont  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
sinful  men. 

Jews  and  Mohammedans  alike  believe  in  the  sacredness 
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of  thw  rock,  and  the  former  have  fiuth  that  the  ark  b 
within  its  bosom  now.  It  is  a  fiuth  that  needs  not  mnch 
argument  to  sustain.  I  know  not  why  we  should  believe 
that  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  pot  of  manna,  that  were  so 
long  preserved,  should  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  dust 
at  last ;  nor  can  I  assign  any  date  to  such  a  change  in  the 
miraculous  intentions  of  €h>d.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe 
that  somewhere  on  or  in  the  earth  those  relics  of  his  ter- 
rible judgments,  as  well  as  of  his  merciful  dealings,  are  pre- 
served ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  Jew  who 
believes  them  to  Ik)  in  tlie  rocky  heart  of  Rs  Sukhrah. 

The  rock  stands  about  six  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
mosk.  It  is  irregular  i|i  form ;  a  mass  of  some  fifty  by 
forty  feet.  The  building  is  gorgeously  ornamented,  in 
the  style  of  the  early  Christian  and  Moslem  buildings, 
with  grilded  mosaic  work,  covering  almost  the  entire 
walls.  Here  and  there  pieces  of  antique  marble  and 
porphyry  are  let  into  the  walls,  as  if  to  preserve  them ; 
and  those,  and  some  of  the  columns  supporting  the  pointed 
orclics,  are,  without  doubt,  relics  of  some  older  building, 
possibly  and  probably  of  the  temple  itself. 

There  is  underneath  the  western  side  of  the  building  a 
crypt,  or  vault,  which  is  still  the  holy  of  holies.  I  had 
heard  much  of  this  among  Moslems,  though  no  traveler 
has  mentioned  it.  Sheik  Mohammed  told  me  tlint  it 
containeil  the  armor  of  no  less  a  }>erson  than  Ali  him- 
self; relics  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem llamm  by  some  process  that  I  could  learn  nothing 
of,  but  which  are  esteemed  among  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet  as  beyond  price.  When  we  approached  the 
doorway  that  descends  into  the  vault  where  tliese  trea- 
sures are  kepi,  I  endeavored  to  persuaile  the  sheik  to  take 
us  down  the  steps ;  but  he  most  skillfully  evaded  the  de- 
mand, by  assuring  us  that  the  door  of  entrance  was  else- 
where, by  which  ha  would  tako  us  down,  and  then  lead- 
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ing  off  in  another .  direction.  Abd-el-Atti  called  my  at- 
tcntion  to  the  manoeuvre ;  but  assured  mo  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  ask  him,  as  ho  would  never  consent  to  admit 
us  there,  since  no  one  was  admitted  but  a  sultan  or  a  man 
of  the  highest  rank  for  piety  and  learning.  The  nearest 
approach  that  I  could  make  to  it,  was  the  obtaining  of 
two  curious  prints,  which  are  given  to  Mohammedans 
only,  but  which  I  became  possessed  of  in  the  usual  manner, 
whicli  operate  as  ceitificates  of  pilgrimage  to  £1  Kubbet  £s 
'Sukhrah,  and  which  profess  to  represent  the  sword,  the 
gauntlets,  the  shield,  and  other  armor  of  the  valiant  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  the  Prophet.  Each  article  is  pro- 
fusely covered  with  inscription8,*all  to  the  glory  of  Qod 
and  Mohammed.  Whether  there  are  in  reality  any  such 
arms  preserved  in  the  vault  as  these  pictures  would  seem 
to  indicate,  or  whether  it  is  all  a  deceit,  is  a  question  I 
leave  for  decision  to  those  who,  in  later  times,  will  iind 
free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  Kubbet  £s  Sukhrah. 

While  standing  here,  I  heard  a  disturbance  at  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  toward  which  some  of  our  party  had 
moved ;  and,  hastening  thither,  found  that  some  of  the 
spectators  had  evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  our  investigations,  when  they  found  the 
Christians  about  to  descend  into  the  cave  under  the  great 
rock.  But  a  sharp  order  from  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  detachment,  and  the  advance  of  a  dozen  men,  quieted 
the  disturbance,  and  cleared  the  steps,  by  which  we  de- 
scended into  the  cavern. 

This  is  a  curious  chamber  underneath  the  great  rock 
itself,  surroimded  and  inclosed  by  stone  walls,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  rock.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  marked,  that  Sheik  Mohammed  Dunnuf  assured 
me  solemnly,  again  and  again,  that  the  rock  hangs  in  the 
air  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  of  its  own  power  or  the 
power  of  Ood,  and  is  not  supported  by  this  wall,  even  to 
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the  amount  of  a  half  ounce.  The  wall  is  built  up  only  to 
prorent  the  rock  falling,  in  case  the  power  should  for  any 
cause  be  withdrawn,  and,  as  some  unlucky  Moslem  might 
bo  underneath  at  that  moment,  the  result  would  be  disas- 
trous if  the  wall  were  not  there.  In  tliis  cavern  Mohammed 
rested  on  that  eventful  night  of  which  he  related  the 
history,  and  thereby  lost  many  of  his  most  faithful  friends, 
who  could  not  believe  such  a  miracle.  For  he  said  that 
he  rode  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  in  a  single  night,  and 
rested  a  little  while  there,  and  thence  he  rode  to  heaven ; 
and,  if  Abubekr  had  not  expressed  his  readiness  to  swear 
to  any  thing  Mohammed  said,  it  is  probable  that  thiw 
would  have  been  the  end  of  his  mission 

In  this  case  Gabriel  brought  him  the  horse  to  go  on 
upward,  and  there  b  a  hole  through  the  rock  through 
which  ho  passed.  As  he  went,  tlio  rock  followed  him, 
lifting  itself  into  the  air ;  but  ho  commanded  it  to  pause, 
and  it  paused  just  there,  and  there  hangs  in  the  air ;  and 
ho  is  a  vile  skeptic  who  believes  that  those  stone  walls 
built  under  it  have  any  thing  to  do  to  keep  it  there,  and 
may  the  curse  of  God  and  the  Prophet  bo  on  him  if  he 
persists  in  his  infidelity. 

The  cave,  or  room,  under  the  rock,  contains  two  points 
of  interest  in  Mohammedan  tradition.  Tlie  one,  a  niche, 
which  they  say  was  the  praying-place  of  Solomon ;  and 
the  other,  a  similar  spot,  which  they  say  was  made  holy 
by  the  knees  of  Isa  ben  Maryam,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary. 

The  Mohammedan  faitli  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  subject  of 
curious  interest.  The  koran,  the  invention  of  Moham- 
med an<l  Abubekr,  by  no  means  attempts  to  do  away 
witli  the  old  religions  of  laen,  nor  was  Mohammedanism 
the  establishment  of  a  new  faitli.  It  is  only  claimed  for 
Mohaminetl  that  he  was  a  better  teacher  of  religion  tlum 
his  predecessors,  and  that  God  ins{iired  him  to  lie  the 
teacher  of  his  rare  in  the  true  doiHrines  which  he  ex- 
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trtcted  from  Jadaism,  Christianityy  and  a  little  P^janimi- 
Hence,  he  refers  constantly  to  Jesos;  but,  only  as  a 
prophet,  not  as  divine.  Ilis  miasaon  from  God  is  ac- 
knowledged ;  his  crucifixion  denied,  on  the  ground  that 
God  substituted  another  for  him;  and  his  ascension, 
without  death,  believed  in  by  some,  but  doubted  by 
others.  All  orthodox  Mussulmans  believe  that  Jesus  is  to 
return  to  earth  before  the  judgment,  to  die  and  be  buried 
at  Medinah,  in  the  great  mosk  close  behind  Mohanmied. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is,  of  course,  wholly  un- 
known to  them,  and  Jesus  is  made  the  equal,  if  not  a  little 
less,  than  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca. 

Returning  to  the  level  of  the  mosk  floor,  we  found  two 
or  three  hundred  persons  present,  who  eyed  us  with  no 
friendly  feelings,  but  oflTored  no  insults.  I  made  now  a 
new  attempt  to  induct  the  slicik  to  sliow  me  tlie  arms  of 
All,  but  in  vain ;  and  after  a  deliberate  examination  of 
the  architectural  details  of  the  mosk,  we  sallied  out  of  the 
southern  door  in  a  body,  the  soldiers  following  us,  and 
the  old  sheik  leading  the  way. 

During  the  visit  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  wo  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  blacks  whose  famous  bigotry  we  had  been 
warned  to  beware  of,  and  I  strongly  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  there  are  any  of  them  now  in  Jerusalem.  But 
Hashim  Aga  assured  us  that  ho  had  locked  them  up, 
every  soul  of  them,  and  perhaps  he  had,  but  his  saying  so 
did  not  prove  it. 

We  now  passed  across  the  southern  part  of  the  plat- 
form, and  arrived  at  the  stops,  near  which  is  a  marble 
pulpit  called  the  Pulpit  of  David,  wherefore  I  know  not, 
unless  from  some  fancied  connection  with  another  small 
building  in  the  east  of  the  mosk,  known  as  the  Dome  of 
the  Chain,  and  also  as  the  judgment  seat  of  David.  De- 
scending the  steps,  we  passed  a  marble  fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  orange  and  other  trees,  but  quite  dry,  and  then 
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the  months  of  sererml  dstenis,  all  full  of  rmin  water.  The 
sarface  water  of  the  entire  mosk  mclosure  mns  into  these 
and  other  cisterns  which  we  saw  here  aAd  there  about  it. 

Our  course  was  toward  the  southern  side  of  the  area, 
where  several  large  and  impomng  buildings  attract  the 
attention  of  all  visitors  to  Jerusalem,  espedally  in  the 
view  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  These  are  by  far  the 
most  interesting  buildings  in  the  temple  indosure. 

The  chief  of  them  is  the  great  church  we  have  before 
referred  to,  commonly  called  the  Hosk  el  Aksa.  The  en- 
tire area  of  the  temple  is,  as  I  have  remarked,  known  as 
£1  Mesjid  cl  Aksa,  that  is, ''  The  Holy  Pbco  the  most  ro- 
mote,**  being  so  called  in  reference  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
the  centre  of  Islam,  and  the  Prophets  Mosk  at  Medina, 
the  nearest  holy  place  to  Mecca. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian erected  this  building  in  honor  of  Uie  Virgin  Mary. 
Its  magnificent  size  and  stately  splendor  have  preserve<l 
it  intact  through  all  the  changes  which  Jerusalem  has  un- 
dergone. Tlie  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south, 
is  two  hundre<l  and  eighty  feet,  and  its  breadth,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet,  as  given  by  Mr.  Catherwood,  who 
measured  it. 

We  paused  a  moment  before  its  grand  portico,  cover- 
ing the  entire  width  of  the  mosk,  and  built  in  seven  divis- 
ions. The  architecture  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  The  old 
Qothic  is  manifest  as  the  leading  characteristic,  but  the 
Saracen  is  curiously  intermingled  with  it.  Entering  by 
the  centre  doorway,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  grand  nave, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  supported  on 
each  side  by  seven  columns  and  pointed  arches.  The 
columns  ore  gigantic  masses  of  stone.  Each  column 
bore,  in  immense  characters,  the  name  of  a  propliet  or  a 
cali|ili,  so  that  the  white  walls  of  the  building  were  desti- 
tute of  ail  omameiil,  except  only  the  names  ^  Mobam- 
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med,"  "Omar,"  "Jesus"  and  on  one  column,  "Allah." 
There  are  three  side  aisles  on  each  side  the  nave,  of  wliich 
one,  on  the  left  as  we  entered,  was  walled  off  from  the 
body  of  the  church  for  the  women,  and  this  interrupted 
the  complete  sweep  of  the  eye  through  the  whole  build- 
ing, which  was  otherwise  one  of  the  most  imposing  that  I 
know  of;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  splendid  Basilica  of  St. 
Paul,  at  Homo,  which  is  the  finest  specimen  of  religious 
arcliitecture  in  the  world.  The  simple  and  serene  grand- 
eur of  the  building  was  impressive  in  the  extreme.  At 
the  southern  end,  the  nave  is  crossed  by  a  transept,  which 
we  reached  after  a  slow  walk  down  the  nave  and  in  the 
aisles,  and  turning  here  to  the  left,  we  entered  a  low 
chamber  of  stone,  eighty-five  feet  long,  which  is  called  the 
praying-place  of  Omar.  The  tradition  says  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  pray  in  this  spot  regularly  during  his  stay 
in  Jerusalem,  and  this  is  probably  true. 

Tlio  western  transept  led  us  into  a  long  and  very  nar- 
row mosk,  known  as  that  of  Abubekr,  which  again  leads 
into  a  very  long  mosk,  running  northward,  and  parallel 
with  El  Aksa,  being  quite  as  long,  but  very  narrow,  and 
known  as  the  Mosk  of  the  l^fograbbin,  or  Mooi*s.  This 
latter  we  did  not  enter  for  lack  of  time. 

In  the  Mosk  of  Omar,  last  mentioned,  I  observed  many 
small  marble  columns,  set  in  the  side  walls,  which  were  evi- 
dently of  ancient  origin,  and  I  incline  to  think  many  of 
the  other  portions  of  this  great  building  may  have  be- 
longed to  its  predecessor,  the  temple  of  the  Jews.  Re- 
turning through  the  great  nave,  we  paused  a  moment  at 
a  tomb-like  structure,  near  the  door,  known  as  the  tomb 
of  Aaron,  a  name  by  no  means  corresponding  with  a  tiii- 
dition  I  had  before  heard,  that  Moses  buried  Aaron  at 
Medinah,  on  Mount  Ohod.  But  Moslems  do  not  always 
adhere  to  the  same  traditions  in  various  places. 

Coming  out  of  the  front  of  the  mosk,  and  going  a  few 
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feet  to  the  oastward  of  the  centre,  we  deeoended  a  atair- 
caae  in  the  ground,  and  entering  a  heavj  door,  found 
ourtelrcs  in  the  fiunoas  crypts  under  the  Moek  £1  Akaa, 
which  have  afforded  subjects  of  speculation  to  Orientalists 
for  so  long  a  time.    A  broad  avenue  was  before  us,  dark, 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  lighted  by  our  numerous  candles, 
down  which  we  slowly  walked  toward  the  southern  end  of 
the  mosk.    The  passage  in  which  we  were  descending, 
sometimes  by  an  inclined  plane,  and  twice,  at  least,  by 
steps,  was  supported  on  boUi  sides  by  heavy  columns  of 
stone  built  up  and  connecting  with  each  other  by  low 
round  arches.    These  arches  were  closed  up  with  loose, 
dry  stone  walls,  and  on  asking  what  was  beyond,  we  were 
told  that  there  were  large  dstems  of  water  on  both  sides, 
which,  on  surface  examination,  I  judged  to  be  true.    The 
middle  of  this  passage  was  supported  by  two  rows  of 
massive  monolithic  round  columns,  every  four  columns 
supporting  a  dome-shaped  arch,  of  large  stones,  radi- 
ating exactly  from   the    koy-stonc,   which  was  always 
a  single  round  block,  some  six  feet  in  diameter.     This 
very  peculiar  style  of  supporting  a  roof  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful remark,  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  found  it  except  here, 
and  in  the  hewn  tombs  in  the  rock  on  the  hill-side  of 
Aceldama.      More  extensive  oliservation   may  show  it 
elsewhere,  but  I  regard  it  as  very  probable  that  this  is  a 
stylo  of  art  indicating  cotoni|K>nuicou8  origin  in  the  build- 
ings and  tombs  to  whidi  I  refer. 

Tlie  pillars  which  support  this  vault  are  very  massive, 
measuring,  many  of  them,  eighteen  feet  six  inches  in  dr- 
cumfcronce.  Their  sixe  is  not  strictly  uniform,  some  be- 
ing smaller  than  this.  Their  capitals  are  rude  and  simple, 
and  I  think  indicate  tliat  they  were  constructed  for  the 
purpose  they  now  answer. 

As  we  descended  toward  the  east  the  arches  on  the 
sides  disi4>peared,  and  we  found  sloiie  walls  buiU  up  of 
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immonso  stones  sooh  as  abound  outside  in  the  great  walls 
of  the  temple  inclosure,  and  at  lengUi  we  reached  a  sort 
of  large  chamber,  of  which  the  roof  was  supported  by 
such  arches  as  I  have  described. 

From  this,  opening  southward,  was  a  sort  of  breach  in 
the  wall,  now  heaped  up  with  fallen  stone  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  advance  more  than  a  few  feet,  but  here  was 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  we  were  at  the  great  gateway 
described  by  Mr.  Catherwood  as  resembling  the  Golden 
gateway  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  is, 
probably,  a  gateway  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Antiquities, 
XV.  xi.  6),  when  he  speaks  of  the  gates  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  front  of  the  temple.  Tliis  passage,  down  which 
we  had  come,  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  ancient  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  court  of  the  temple,  and  the  gate- 
way before  us,  closed  by  the  now  southern  wall  of  tlie 
inclosure,  was  one  of  the  chief  entrances.  We  paused  a 
long  time  here,  for  the  very  grouud  seemed  holy,  and  at 
length  we  retired  slowly  toward  the  place  at  which  we 
had  descended.  It  was  impossible  to  enter  tlie  vaults 
either  at  the  right  or  the  left  except  from  other  points. 

On  leaving  these  interesting  vaults  we  paused  a  little 
while  on  the  portico  of  the  mosk  to  exchange  notes  on  its 
history. 

In  the  seventh  century,  a.  d.  036,  Omar  having  taken 
Jerusalem,  converted  the  great  church  of  the  Virgin, 
erected  a  hundred  years  before  by  Justinian,  into  a  mosk, 
to  which  other  caliphs  made  additions.  It  continued  to 
be  in  their  possession,  undergoing  some  alterations,  und 
receiving  some  additions  which  made  it  a  palace  as  well 
as  a  temple,  until  the  crusaders  entered  Jerusalem,  in 
1099,  when  Tancred  and  his  knights  and  soldiers  mas- 
sacred thousands  of  the  Infidels  in  the  holy  ground. 
Scarcely  any  picture  so  horrible  b  to  be  found  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  world  as  this  massacre  presented.    They  fell 
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hy  the  sword,  and  arrow,  and  spear,  and  seeking  refoge 
finom  their  fierce  assailants  were  drowned  in  oistems  till 
they  had  choked  them  up  with  their  bodies.  An  old 
writer  says  that  so  terrible  was  this  slaughter,  that  in  the 
temple  and  porch  of  Solomon  they  rode  in  blood  np  to 
their  horses^  knees.* 

This  temple  or  porch,  **  templum  ct  portions,**  was  the 
present  mosk  £1  Aksa.  This  name  was  always  giren  to  this 
building.  Twenty  years  later,  ▲.  d.  1 1 10,  Baldwin  ILgave 
this  building  to  the  *'  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 

By  this  humble  name  a  number  of  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
who  had  fought  their  way  at  last  to  the  Iloly  Sepulchre, 
united  themselves  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
They  vowed  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims and  the  cause  of  Christ  against  the  Infidels.  They 
had  no  possessions  but  their  swords,  until  the  20th  year 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  when  this  grant  was  made 
to  them,  for  a  hospital  and  church,  and  they  became  the 
possessors  of  the  temple.  Tlicnceforth  tlicy  were  known 
as  Templars,  and  from  a  band  of  i)oor  soldiers  they  bo- 
came  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  organization  in 
Europe.  Kings  trembled  before  the  grand  master,  who 
was  priest  and  soldier.  The  pope  issued  bulls  in  their 
fiivor.  Lands  and  wealth  uncounted  were  from  time  to 
Ume  bestowed  on  them  and  bequeathed  to  them,  until 
the  order  was  above  sovereigns,  and  to  be  a  Knight  Tem« 
plar  was  to  be  more  than  an  em|)eror.     Tlieir  war-cry 

^  81  rtram  didmaa,  fldem  ezoedimoR.  8ed  taotttm  hoo  rtiiiM<  taf- 
flckti  qood  in  templo  ei  in  portica  Sftloiiioiiii^  equiUlntiir  in  MOfume 
laqiM  ad  gvnoA  ei  oM|ue  ad  ftvoos  ^qoonmL^Raimomdi  d$  AgOm^  BitL 
Hier^  m  Cfmla  Dti  tie^  {n  179. 

Tantuni  iti  honuuil  ■nguinli  •AVMuni  esl,  at  ciurum  corpora  imdA 
■msiilnb  ImpeUonte,  volfrcnter  per  paTiaMntmn,  ti  brnchia  lire  tnm- 
OAtie  Buuitiii,  auper  cnioreai  iliiitnbsirt;^  9i  •xtrmeo  oocpoci  JiingtlMitWi 
Hm  \A  nemo  Taltret  dInenMfs  c^^iis  eral  oocporit  brachiiiiB,  <|W)d  tnin- 
oorpori  eral  m<aiuHm    MkmM  Mmmki^  BItL  Bkr^  Vh.  is. 
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raiig  on  every  Christian  battlo-field  and  their  deeda  woro 
subjects  for  minstrel  and  troubadour  in  every  centory 
even  to  this. 

An  old  writer  relates  that  under  the  earth  in  front  of 
this  church,  lie  buried  the  four  knights  who,  in  the  year 
1170,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  U.,  assassinated  Thomas  k 
Becket,  in  his  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  Condemned  by 
the  pope  to  exile  in  Jerusalem  and,  possibly,  the  poor 
guests  of  the  Templars,  they  died  here  and  were  buried. 
No  other  incident  is  related  of  interest  concerning  this 
venerable  building. 

When  Salah-e'dcen  recaptured  the  Holy  City,  it  re- 
turned to  Mohammedan  uses,  and,  with  slight  exceptions, 
has  remained  a  mosk  until  this  time.  But  the  heart  of 
the  visitor  throlm  when  he  remembers  the  deeds  of  valor 
that  have  consecrated  it,  the  mighty  men  who  have  walked 
its  aisles,  the  names  of  renown  that  have  been  heard  within 
its  arches. 

Passing  now  the  south-east  comer  of  the  inclosure, 
pausing  only  to  look  mto  more  cisterns  on  the  way,  we  en- 
tered a  small  building  which  there  occupies  the  position  of 
a  comer  tower,  descending  to  it  by  steps  from  the  level  of 
the  great  area  and  descending  again  in  it  to  a  chamber 
known  as  the  ^'  Grotto  of  Jesus."  In  it  was  shown  a  white 
marble  basin  of  which  one  side  was  worked  into  a  scalloj)- 
shell,  amply  largo  enough  for  the  immersion  of  an  infant, 
which  has  been  erroneously  called  the  cradle  of  Jesus.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  basin  in  which  ho  was  washed  when  ho 
was  brought  by  his  mother  to  the  temple — a  ceremonial 
washing  according  to  the  Mohammedan  tradition  which 
is  evidently  founded  on  the  presentation  at  the  temple 
described  by  the  evangelist.  From  this  grotto  an  en- 
trance, into  which  I  looked,  leads  to  the  vast  vaults  under 
the  temple  area,  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Cather- 
wood.    Although  I  was  very  desirous  to  make  a  thorough 
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examination  of  this  place  I  could  not  at  this  time,  both  on 
account  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  party,  which 
hindered  careful  and  slow  examination,  and  also  because  I 
had  already  exhausted  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  the  for- 
mer places,  and  had  still  much  to  see  before  sunset.  I 
made  an  appointment  with  the  sheik  for  a  second  visit, 
which  Whitcly  and  myself  repeatedly  endeavored  to  make 
time  for,  but  (ailed  in  doing.  It  was  this  expectation 
which  prevented  my  making  many  measurements  Uiat  I 
had  designed,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
all  travelers  will  1k)  admitted  to  the  holy  spot,  and,  doubt- 
less some  one  will  have  opportunity  to  make  thorough  ex- 
plorations. 

Wo  now  climbed  the  east  wall  of  the  inclosure,  where 
it  overhangs  the  abyss  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  saw  the 
seat  of  Mohammed,  which  he  will  occupy  at  the  judg- 
ment. It  is  but  a  broken  column,  built  in  the  wall  at  the 
bottom  of  an  arch,  five  feet  high,  o])ening  toward  the 
valley  of  Jehosliaphat.  Tlio  column  projects  aliout  five 
feet  over  the  valley.  A  doubtful  seat  even  for  a  prophet, 
and  one  scarcely  less  trying  than  the  bridge  of  a  single 
hair,  or  the  edge  of  a  sword  blade,  over  which  the  dead 
are  to  cross  the  valley,  the  evil  falling  on  the  way  into  pits 
fiu*  below,  while  the  righteous  will  find  it  a  broad,  safe 
way. 

A  little  further  along  was  Uie  Golden  gate,  a  building 
on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  connected  with  the  projection 
and  dead  archways  on  the  outside,  which  are  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beautiful  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple. We  entered  by  a  low  doorway  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  room,  of  which  the  stone  roof  was  Bupporte<l  by  six 
dome-sliaped  arches,  the  arches  resting  on  the  walls  and 
on  two  beautiful  polished  marble  columns  that  supported 
the  middle ;  two  other  half  columns  projected  from  the 
east  and  west  sides.    The  whole  chamber  was  very  beao- 
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tiful.  This  is  now  said  to  bo  the  tomb  of  Solomon,  bat 
this  tradition  I  think  not  very  ancient. 

The  remaining  brief  time  before  sunset  we  devoted  to 
strolling  about  the  inelosure,  the  ground  of  which  was  a 
mass  of  broken-np  ancient  stone.  We  loaded  ourselves 
with  beautiful  specimens  of  porphyry,  verde  antique,  and 
marbles  of  different  colors,  which  we  purposed  having 
cut  and  polished  at  home,  and  at  length,  as  the  darkness 
began  to  gather  around  us,  wo  leA;  the  inclosure  by  the 
gate  at  which  we  had  entered. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  were  seated  around  the  table 
after  dinner.  Sheik  Mohammed  entered  our  dining  room. 
The  old  man  had  somehow  been  taken  with  us,  and  so  &r 
from  being  offended  at  our  entering  his  holy  place,  he 
was  apparently  pleased  at  our  expressions  of  satis&ction. 
But  his  delight  over  some  plain  American  si)onge-cake, 
which  Ilajjji  Mohammed  had  the  ability  to  make  perfect, 
knew  no  bounds.  He  had  no  teeth,  and  this  soft  sweet 
went  to  his  heart  by  the  quickest  way,  to  an  Arab's,  his 
stomach.  Over  this,  while  we  drank  our  Lebanon  wine, 
the  old  man  grew  eloquent,  and  Miriam,  worn  out  with 
her  day's  adventures,  fell  sound  asleep  on  the  diwan  in 
the  deep  window,  while  we  talked  of  the  Prophet  and  all 
the  rocks  of  Paradise. 


13. 

J\ie  dJD^J)  of  i\ie  JDiidelrries;- 

Wx  mounted  at  nine  in  the  mording.  There  had  been 
a  shower  of  rain  until  that  time,  and  we  had  our  water- 
proof coats  on,  but  before  we  reached  the  JaflBi  gate  we 
found  that  they  would  be  useless.  The  senrants  were 
despatched  early  in  the  morning  with  Uie  mules  and  bag- 
gage, and  witli  instructions  to  pitch  the  tents  near  the 
Convent  of  Saint  Saba,  in  the  wilderness  of  Engeddi.  It 
was  our  intention  to  visit  Bethlehem  on  Uio  way,  as  is 
customary  with  all  travelers.  Moreright  volunteered  to 
ride  on  before  we  left  the  hotel,  and  purchase  in  the 
basaars  some  tin  cases  or  bottles,  such  as  are  made  for 
pilgrims'  use  who  desire  to  bring  back  water  of  the  Jor- 
dan. I  wislied  to  bring  specimens  of  various  waters  to 
America  with  me,  and  used  a  number  of  these  cases, 
whose  contents  I  afterward  transferred  to  glass  bottles, 
around  which  I  had  close  tin  cases  soldered,  and  thus 
brought  Uicm  safely  to  America,  unim|)aired  by  air  or 
light. 

We  made  our  rendesvous  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
Tower  of  Herod,  witliin  the  Jafla  gate.  Here  Miriam  and  I 
rnt  on  horseback  for  a  half  hour,  surrounde<l  by  the  usual 
crowd  of  beggar  lo|)erB,  and  at  length  Whitcly  came  up  the 
hill,  from  the  basaars,  at  a  bst  canter,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Moreright  came  down  the  bill  from  the  Armenian 
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Convent,  and  then  Bcattering  the  beggars  right  and  left, 
we  dashed  out  of  the  Ja(!a  gate,  jiist  as  a  stream  of  sun- 
shine came  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Sons  of  Ilinnom. 

As  wo  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  together  in  the 
party  tliat  aflorward  remained  in  company  over  many 
mountains  and  seas,  and  was  kept  unimpaired  till  we  left 
Constantinople,  I  pause  here  to  introduce  ourselves  once 
more. 

Moreright  had  not  at  this  time  decided  to  johi  us,  wisli- 
ing  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  a  fortnight  longer.  We  after- 
ward agreed  to  wait  a  week  for  him,  and  he  thus  made  a 
fourth  in  the  party. 

Modestly  speaking,  I  may  say  this  much,  that  I  was  in 
good  condition  for  travel.  Five  feet  nine,  with  reason- 
ably broad  shoulders,  a  beard  not  to  be  laughed  at  (no, 
not  by  the  Prophet's  own  I),  with  a  tarboudie  of  the 
unmistakable  dye  of  the  sultan's,  and  a  boomoose  that 
Sheik  Iloussein  might  have  envied,  a  navy  Colt  in  one 
fold  of  my  shawl,  and  a  volcanic  repeater  in  the  other 
(small,  but  devilish),  not  to  mention  a  bowie-knife,  that  I 
afterward  left  under  the  terebinth  of  Abraham  at  Hebron, 
I  was  not  altogether  the  customer  that  an  Arab  would 
choose  to  deal  with  in  an  exchange  of  Arab  civilities. 

But  I  was  as  nothing  to  Whitely.  He  stood  two 
inches  taller  than  I,  apd  had  a  corresiK>nding  breadth  of 
shoulder.  His  beard  was  trimmed  short,  and  gave  a  firm 
and  decided  expression  to  his  fine  countenance.  He  car- 
ried also  a  small  arsenal  of  weapons,  and  was  just  the  sort 
of  man  you  would  expect  to  throw  a  Bedouin  over  his 
head,  and  have  a  shot  at  him  flying  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing. 

Moreright  was  a  man  of  peaceful  employment  and  dis- 
position, that  is  to  say,  he  carried  only  one  revolver  and 
a  knife,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  have  used  either  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  fair  shot  and  in  self-defense.     My  im- 
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prearion  is^  that  ho  never  felt  those  tempttUona  that 
Whitel y  and  I  freely  confeflsed  to  when  we  saw  a  party 
of  those  wild-looking  animals  called  men  by  courtesy,  es- 
pedally  the  Anazees.  I  always  felt  as  I  osed  to  feel  on 
seeing  a  drove  of  deer  in  summer,  that  it  was  a  capital 
chance  for  a  shot,  but  wrong,  and  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  Uio 
world.  But  Moreright  was  to  be  depended  upon.  He 
was  grit  to  the  backbone,  and  a  capital  traveling  compan- 
ion in  those  countries. 

Witli  Miriam,  the  centre  of  our  party,  Uie  reader  must 
bo  content  to  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance.  Enough  to 
say  that,  having  left  home  an  invalid,  naturally  slight  and 
of  frail  constitution,  she  had  gotten  to  sitting  with  a  firm 
seat  on  her  chestnut  horse  from  early  morning  till  sunset, 
and  rode  up  and  down  mountain  passes  and  rocky  steeps 
that  we  men  were  unwilling  to  trust  our  precious  necks 
over  on  horseback. 

Abd-ol-Attt,  my  Egyptian  dragoman,  the  reader  has  bc- 
coino  acquainted  with  if  ho  has  read  of  my  travels  tltcrr. 
IIo  was  a  stout-built,  athletic  Egyptian,  with  a  light  copper 
complexion,  a  very  North  American  Indian  countenance, 
and  always  carried  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  bad-looking  knife, 
and  a  double-barreled  fowling-piece  swung  on  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  a  capital  horseman,  fully  the  equal  of  any 
Bedouin,  and  a  very  sharp,  active,  intelligent  fellow. 

But  Betuni  was  the  man  of  the  party.  Iktuni  was  a 
small,  wixen-faccd,  sliaven-headed  mukarri — a  name  ap- 
plied to  men  who  supply  horses  and  mules  to  parties  of 
travelers — thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  roads,  and 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  every  thing  but  the  road,  surly  as 
a  dog  if  he  was  scoldetl,  but  alwa}'S  brightened  up  to  per- 
fect serenity  and  hilarity  by  a  pipe  full  of  tol>acoo  or  a 
cigar,  an  inveterate  s|K>nge,  and  the  best  possible  butt  for 
fun  of  all  sorts.  Betuni  was  a  treasure,  and  mado  the 
tents  uproarious  every  night  with  his  demands  for  gratoi- 
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tics  which  no  possible  resistance  could  overcome.  He 
was  always  successful  in  extracting  wlmtevcr  ho  wanted, 
and  took  it  and  the  accompanying  kick  that  sent  him  out 
of  the  canvas  with  equal  good  will  and  gratitude. 

He  wore  a  brown  boomoose  that  he  bought  twenty 
years  before,  and  a  turban  whose  folds  he  was  constantly 
arranging,  and  he  always  rode  sideways  on  a  minute  don- 
key, which  carried  all  the  feed  for  the  horses  and  Betuni, 
and  Betuni  on  top  of  all,  and  yet  beat  us  all  in  speed  and 
endurance,  cutting  into  the  line  ahead  of  his  place  every- 
where, pattering  along  with  his  little  feet  on  a  steady  trot 
all  day  long,  never  tired  and  never  out  of  humor,  in  short, 
the  perfection  of  a  funny  specimen  of  the  donkey.  They 
were  well  matched,  and  were  a  never-ending  source  of 
amusement  to  us. 

Such  was  our  traveling  party,  who  kept  always  together. 
The  tents  and  baggage  went  by  themselves,  except  in 
dangerous  country  where  we  rode  with  them ;  but  usu- 
ally we  sent  the  train  on  to  the  point  of  evening  halt 
which  we  fixed  on  in  the  morning,  and  then  made  detours 
ourselves  to  visit  whatever  we  thought  desirable.  With 
the  baggage  train  Ferrajj,  my  stout  Nubian,  and  best  of 
servants,  and  Ilajjji  Mohammed,  whose  cookery  for  four 
months  on  the  Nile  had  reached  my  heai*t,  always  rode. 
There  were  fourteen  mules  and  horses  in  all,  carrying  the 
baggage  and  tents,  so  that  when  we  were  together  we 
made  a  party  of  nineteen  horses  and  mules,  not  counting 
two  or  three  donkeys,  and  fifteen  persons. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  the  party  that  rode  out  of 
the  Jaffa  gate  and  descending  into  the  valley  of  Ben 
Ilinnom,  slowly  climbed  the  rocky  road  that  ascends  the 
opposite  slope  by  the  new  American  hospital  on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem.  Whitely  led  the  line,  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear,  bothering  with  Miriam's  horse,  who,  being 
broken  Arab  &shion  to  be  guided  by  the  knee  and  voice 
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tnd  not  by  the  rein,  was  oonstantly  getting  oat  of  line  on 
ftcconnt  of  the  unasoal  preeBure  of  a  lady's  side-saddle. 
The  rein  would  not  eontrol  him  at  all,  and  it  was  more 
than  Miriam  was  willing  to  do  to  strike  him  an  occa- 
sional blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  to  teach  him  his 
place. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  shouted  for  a  halt^  and  we 
held  a  parley. 

We  were  going  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  now  why  did  we 
go  by  way  of  Bethlehem  ?  That  was  the  question,  and 
the  reply  was  truly  oriental,  **  because  every  one  did.^ 
But  we  were  going  to  Bethlehem  again  next  week,  and 
a  half  dosen  times,  hereafter.  Not  even  Abd-el-Atti  had 
thought  of  a  shorter  route  to  San  Sabas,  but  it  was  quite 
certain  there  was  one.   Did  Betuni  know  the  direct  road  ? 

"  Certainly.»» 

Then  we'd  go  direct.  Accordingly  wo  turned  back, 
and  descending  into  the  valley  of  Ben  Ilinnom  recrossed 
the  dam  of  the  lower  Pool  of  Gihon,  and  followed  the 
valley  down  between  Mount  Zion  and  tlio  Ilill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  passing  under  tlie  crags  of  Aceldama  on  the 
right,  and  by  Siloam  at  a  little  distance  on  the  left,  until 
we  reached  the  great  valley  of  the  Kedron,  wliich  flows 
from  this  spot  downward  with  heavy  plunges,  descending 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  in  the  twenty  miles  be- 
tween the  hills  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Demi  Sea. 

Down  this  valley  our  course  lay.  The  patli  was  full  of 
deep  mud-holes  from  the  recent  rain,  and  our  advance 
was  slow,  for  the  clouds  had  cleared  away  and  a  glorious 
sunshine  was  pouring  into  the  valley.  The  wild  flowers 
that  shone  all  over  the  hills  were  opening  their  brilliant 
eyes,  and  we  broke  out  into  cheerftil  songs,  or  wliilcd 
the  time  away  with  pleasant  talk. 

Tlie  scenery  soon  beciuno  very  grand.  High  rocky 
hills  hung  fiir  above  iia»  on  the  sidea  of  which  bna* 
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merable  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding,  while  here  and 
there  a  slicphcrd  boy  or  girl  would  be  seen  sitting  idly 
in  the  sunshine.  Occasional  overhanging  crags  made 
cavernous  openings,  all  of  which  we  found  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  sliepherds  to  stable  purposes.  We 
lunched  in  a  beautiful  bend  of  the  valley,  finding  water 
in  the  rocky  bod  of  a  torrent  that  had  been  supplied  by 
the  recent  rain.  Flowers  of  infinite  variety  bloomed  all 
around  us,  and  the  sky  seemed  specially  smiling  and  kind. 
Sheik  Ilalima  rode  up  to  us  as  we  were  eating,  and  after- 
ward remained  with  us.  lie  was  the  sheik  of  the  tribe 
possessing  the  country  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  to 
whom  we  had  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  of 
one  pound  for  each  person,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
insured  us  safety  from  robbery  while  in  his  dominions.  An 
hour  later  we  came  around  a  i)oint  of  the  rock  and  found 
ourselves  among  the  low  black  tents  of  some  of  his  tribe, 
who  had  pitched  in  the  valley,  while  their  sheep  cropped 
a  subsistence  on  the  hills  around. 

Our  road  had  not  followed  the  Eedron  all  the  way, 
but  crossed  the  hills  once  or  twice  to  avoid  its  sinuosities. 
We  were  now  on  it,  however,  and  at  length  crossed  its 
dry  bed  at  a  point  near  where  it  suddenly  enters  a  wild 
gorge  of  magnificent  grandeur.  Along  the  right  bank  of 
this  our  way  now  lay  through  a  road  cut  and  walled  up 
by  the  holy  monks  of  San  Sabas,  to  afford  easy  access  of 
pilgrims  to  that  shrine.  This  gorge  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory and  romance ;  for  it  was  hero  that  Sabas  lived  and 
died,  here  thousands  of  hermits  spent  their  solitary  days 
in  times  of  hermit  life,  and  here  Scott  hi  tended  to  locate 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  in  the  Talisman. 

The  Eedron  descends  through  it,  the  banks  on  each 
side  being  ragged,  precipitous  rocks,  varying  from  two  to 
live  hundred  feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  distance  across  is  a  short  rifle-shot  at  the  top  of  the 
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gorge,  tnd  from  its  dark  depths  the  stranger  shrinks  in 
horror,  even  while  ho  gases  in  admiration. 

In  the  sides  of  these  preoipioes,  at  points  now  whollj 
inaooessible,  by  reason  of  the  scaling  off  of  the  ledges  from 
the  face  of  the  rocks,  which  once  afforded  narrow  and 
dangcroos  itathways,  arc  mxmy  caverns,  some  formed 
nnder  the  overhanging  rooks  by  roughly  laid  up  walls, 
and  others  entirely  natural.  They  increase  in  number  as 
you  approach  St.  Sabas,  and  they  are  numerous  on  both 
sides  of  the  ravine.  These  were  the  abodes  of  those  holy 
anchorites  whose  memory  is  fragrant  in  the  churches,  and 
whose  histories  have  lent  a  charm  to  romance  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Knights  of  the  Cross.  Men  of  all 
nations,  all  ranks,  found  here  that  peaceful  repose  which 
they  desired  after  sinful  lives  among  their  fellows.  Uere 
many  an  aching  heart  was  calmed  and  healed.  Hero 
many  a  troubled  conscience  found  peace.  Here  the  mem- 
ories of  ihthcrs  and  mothers  wronged,  beauty  outraged, 
love  bctrayeil,  heaven  forgotten,  and  tiod  defied,  found 
oblivion.  The  grave  was  not  more  profound  in  its  seclu- 
sion than  this  valley  to  him  who  fled  from  the  courts  of 
Europe  to  forget  and  be  forgotten. 

Among  all  the  holy  men  who  inhabited  these  cells,  the 
memory  of  Sabas  is  most  to  be  revered,  by  Protestant, 
Catholic,  Greek,  or  Armenian. 

When  the  disputes  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ran 
highest,  and  the  head  of  the  Eastern  empire  himself 
(avored  the  heterodox  faith,  the  old  hermit  of  £n- 
geddi  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  plead  the  cause  of 
truth  and  orthodoxy.  When  error  was  triumphant  in 
Jerusalem,  Sabas  was  the  only  living  man  who  could 
drive  it  out.  For  a  half  century  he  was  the  hope  and  the 
m.*un  stay  of  the  diurch  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and,  if  there  l>e  one  man  of  later  tiian  apostolic  times  who 
should  be  canonind,  be  is  doubtless  the  man. 

9* 
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He  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  wilderness  where  he 
had  lived ;  and,  around  his  bones  hermits  gathered  and 
recited  to  one  another  the  history  of  his  virtuous  and  holy 
life.  The  caverns  and  cells  that  they  occupied  in  the 
sides  of  the  ravine  were  gradually  connected  by  galleries 
running  along  the  rock ;  and  thus,  this  curious  building, 
or  collection  of  buildings,  had  its  origin. 

Our  cortege  was  now  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
dozen  Arabs  from  the  encampment  we  had  passed ;  and, 
at  length,  we  rounded  a  point  of  the  hill,  and  saw  before 
us  two  square  stone  towers,  at  the  left  hand  of  the  road, 
on  the  ravine  side ;  nor  was  it  till  we  afterward  entered, 
and  saw  Uio  convent  built  down  the  precipice,  of  wliicli 
these  towers  were  at  the  very  toj),  that  we  understood  how 
they  could  bo  the  great  convent  of  Saint  Sabos.  Wo  could 
SCO  only  Uicmc,  and  tho  liigli  wall  between  them,  running 
along  over  tho  ridge  of  tho  hill,  now  plunging  into  a 
chasm  and  remounting  tho  opposite  side,  and  at  length 
disappearing  over  the  precipitous  crags. 

In  the  ravine  made  by  a  small  mountain  torrent,  which 
in  wet  weather  comes  down  here  from  the  southern  hills, 
a  hundred  yards  from  tho  wall  of  the  convent,  our  tents 
were  pitched.  The  American  flag  was  fluttering  i)leas- 
ontly  over  them,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Bedouins, 
who  could  not  understand  it.  Ilajji  Mohammed,  in  loose 
trowsers,  and  full  Nizam  costume,  was  busy  about  the 
dinner ;  Ferrajj,  glowing  in  liis  long  white  dress,  which 
ho  most  ailbctcd,  was  everywhere  nt  once,  taking  care 
of  Ills  mistress  and  then  of  his  masters,  dis))Osing  of  arms 
and  cloaks,  and,  us  he  always  was,  showing  how  utterly 
impossible  it  would  have  been  to  get  along  without  him. 
It  seems  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  here  in  America  that 
I  can  live  without  him,  and  I  verily  believe  he  would  be 
worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  me  at  this  present  moment. 

Having  disposed  of  our  weapons  of  war,  we  now  pro- 
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oeeded  to  visit  tho  men  of  peace  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent,  which  were  made  thick  and  high  enough  to  keep 
all  persons,  not  peacefully  disposed,  on  the  outside. 

A  basket,  lowered  by  a  puUcy  from  a  loop-hdo  high  up 
in  the  western  part  of  the  wall,  received  a  letter  which 
we  had  brought  from  the  Greek  Bishop  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  customary  for  travelers  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the 
convent,  but  this  was  impossible  when  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  party.  From  the  days  of  Sabas,  no  woman  has 
set  the  sole  of  her  foot  within  the  gate  of  the  convent ; 
and,  tradition  sajrs,  that  when  one  does,  tho  walls  will 
crumble  away. 

If  the  tradition  be  true,  it  is  time  for  the  holy  fathers 
to  stand  from  under.  For  when,  after  some  delay,  the 
low  door  at  which  we  stood  was  opened,  we  found  a  lay 
brother  there  who  was  not  booked  up  in  the  traditions. 
He  politely  invited  us  to  enter.  I  asked  him  if  Miriam 
could  be  admitted ;  and  ho  said  there  was  no  objection. 
I  waitcil  a  moment,  to  send  back  to  the  touts  for  her ; 
and  he,  in  the  mean  time,  stepped  into  the  refectory  to 
consult  an  older  authority.  When  Miriam  arrived,  we 
advanced  as  far  as  the  descent  of  the  first  steps,  into  the 
great  court  by  tlio  tomb  of  the  saint,  but  there  we  were 
arrested  by  a  cry  that  might  have  rousetl  his  bones,  if  the 
profkne  footstcfis  of  a  female  had  not  already  disturbed 
hinu  The  father  superior  and  a  dozen  brothers  were 
begging  Miriam  to  go  out ;  and  slie  paused  a  moment  to 
enjoy  their  terror,  and  tlien  retired  to  Uie  gate,  where  a 
venerable  monk  soon  joined  her ;  and,  making  a  thousand 
apologies,  and  reUting  the  traditions  to  her  great  amuse- 
ment, led  her  to  the  east  tower,  where  she  could  look 
down  into  Uie  convent,  and  where  she  was  supplied  with 
bon-bons,  sweetmeats,  jellies,  (and  arrakee !)  ad  iibiium^ 
while  we  entered  the  sacred  precincts. 

The  convent  originated  in  a  collectiou  of  sndi  caverns 
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as  I  liavo  desoribcd.  Thore  ore  perhaps  a  dozen  of  these 
withiQ  the  walls.  Tlio  wall  of  the  whole  eonveut  runs 
along  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  then  ascends  its  almost  perpendicular  sides  by  a 
zig-zag  course,  and  continuing  along  the  ridge  descends 
again  to  the  bed  of  the  Eedron.  B7  this  the  fiice  of  the 
precipice  is  inclosed,  and  the  cells  which  once  were  mere 
caverns  of  rough  rock  have  now  their  fronts  walled  up 
and  whitewashed,  and  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
galleries,  while  a  broad  ledge  of  the  rock  is  occupied  with 
substantial  buildings  of  stone,  which  are  continued  wher- 
ever the  rock  affords  foundation  for  them  from  the  bed  of 
the  stream  up  to  the  lofty  tower  near  our  tents.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  village  built  on  an  almost  perpendicular  side-lull. 
The  chief  court  is  on  a  broad  ledge  of  the  precipice,  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  small  round  building  marks  the  tomb 
of  St.  Sabas.  It  is  surrounded  in  the  interior  with  poor 
pictures  of  the  miracles  of  the  saint,  in  which  his  head  is 
usually  four  times  as  large  as  his  body,  to  distinguish  him 
from  others,  which  are  only  t^vice.  The  churdi  opens 
from  this  court,  and  b  full  of  pictures  of  a  similar  sort.  I 
heard  of  a  Murillo  here,  but  looked  in  vain  for  it.  There 
is  one  in  possession  of  the  convent. 

The  cell  of  Sabas,  a  cave  which  he  shared  fourteen 
years  with  a  lion  whom  he  cured  of  a  wound,  and  earned 
his  gratitude  therefor;  his  oratory,  another  cavern, 
where  he  saw  the  pillar  of  fire  that  once  was  the  evidence 
of  Ood's  glory  present  among  men ;  and  behind  it  cells 
filled  with  grinning  skulls  and  white  arm  and  thigh  bones, 
which  are  the  relics  of  fourteen  thousand  martyr-hermits 
of  Engeddi;  the  tomb  of  John  of  Damascus,  whoso 
name  is  fragrant  in  the  Qreek  church ;  and,  finally,  the 
cells  of  the  reudent  monks,  we  visited  in  succession,  and 
all  with  curious  interest. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  we  climbed  the  highest  part 
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of  the  convent,  and  sat  down  on  the  stepe  that  led  np  to 
the  great  tower.  Far  down  the  gorge  we  saw  the  sunshine 
on  the  summits  of  the  hills  of  Moab  and  underneath  it  the 
blackness  that  hung  over  the  Sea  of  Death. 

Evening  was  fast  settling  down  among  the  hills  when 
we  left  the  door  of  the  convent  and  walked  to  our  tents. 
The  monks  followed  us  out  with  trays  bearing  coffee,  ar- 
rakee,  sweetmeats,  and  raisins  made  at  Bethlehem,  which 
they  insisted  on  bringing  to  the  tents,  whore  Miriam  was 
now  waiting  our  arrival,  and  Ilajji  Mohammed  as  im})a- 
tient  as  a  Christian  cook  could  be  when  his  dinner  was 
spoiling.  But  wo  had  to  drink  coffee,  and  a  tiny  glass  of 
arrakee,  each  of  us,  before  our  monkisli  friends  would  be 
appeased;  and  then  they  distributed  plenty  of  bread 
among  the  servants  and  muleteers,  and  left  us  to  our 
tents  and  the  night,  which  had  now  come  down  dark  and 
heavy  on  the  wilderness  of  £ngeddi. 

As  the  day  vanished  the  scene  became  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, 'file  camp  lire,  which  tlie  men  had  kindled, 
spread  a  glare  on  the  white  tents  contrasting  with  Uie 
bUck  and  rugged  rocks  close  to  which  they  were  pitched. 
A  solemn  silence  fell  on  every  thing,  broken  only  by  the 
convent  bell  that  tolled  the  hours  of  Turkisli  time,  which 
number  from  the  sunset ;  and  after  our  usual  hour  of  chi- 
bouks and  coffee,  which  followed  dinner,  we  slept. 

Once  the  loud  bell  for  midnight  mass  echoed  a  hundred 
times  from  the  sides  of  the  gorge,  and,  rolling  strangely 
down  the  narrow  pass,  aroused  me  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and  I  slept  again,  to  dream  of  those  I  should 
never  see  again  in  my  distant  home. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  early ;  and  when  our  break- 
fast table  was  set  in  the  open  front  of  one  of  the  large 
tenta,  and  we  were  about  sitting  down,  our  convent  friends 
came  out  and  brought  a  large  bottle  of  Bethlehem  wine, 
which   tliey  a|K>logtsed  for  not  before  offering  us.    It 
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needed  no  apology,  for  it  was  worse  than  bad  vinegar ; 
but  we  accepted  it  with  good  grace ;  and  then  one  of 
them  produced  the  arrakco  again,  and  Lis  tiny  gkuiSi 
which  he  filled  for  each  of  us  in  succession. 

It  is  grand  liquor,  that  convent  arrakee,  all  through  the 
East ;  and  though  it  takes  your  breath  away  at  the  swal- 
low, it  produces  no  ill  effects  afterward. 

Miriam  always  declined  it  afler  her  first  taste  in  Egypt, 
and  did  so  now,  whereupon  my  venerable  friend  of  the 
Greek  church  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  bolted  it 
with  an  air  of  resignation  that  was  truly  edifying.  He 
had  declined  breakfasting  with  us  a  moment  before  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  Friday,  and  a  fast-day.  Our  wor- 
thy friend  who  had  so  nearly  produced  the  catastrophe 
to  the  walls  of  the  convent  by  admitting  Miriam  the 
evening  previous,  lingered  around  us  to  the  last,  lie 
was  a  queer  fellow,  had  been  a  sort  of  dragoman,  but 
liking  the  looks  of  the  fat  and  quiet  life  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Sabas,  he  offered  himself  as  a  lay  brother,  and  his  skill 
as  a  purveyor  made  him  valuable,  but  I  fancy  he  was  be- 
huid  hand  on  the  traditions.  I  gave  him  what  ho  was  wait- 
ing for  however,  and  I  don't  think  it  enured  to  the  treasury 
of  the  convent. 

The  tents  were  struck  and  the  baggage  slung  on  the 
mules,  and  we  still  sat  over  our  coffee,  now  in  the  open 
air.  Ilajji  Mohammed  emptied  his  portable  kitchen,  and 
raked  the  coals  into  a  heap,  in  which  he  inserted  a  tin 
cup  of  coffee  to  keep  hot  for  Ferrajj  and  himself,  by  way 
of  stirrup-cup.  Then  the  last  package  was  made  up  of 
camp  stools  and  table-furniture.  We  sat  on  the  rocks, 
as  the  train  filed  off  up  the  ravine,  and  no  evidence  ex- 
isted but  the  ashes  that  our  camp  had  been  here.  Then 
we  mounted  and  departed.  This  was  the  daily  morning 
process  for  months;  and  I  never  left  a  camp  ground 
where  we  slept  a  night  on  holy  soil  without  regret. 
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We  bought  handkerchief,  printed  in  the  convent,  wiUi 
quaint  pictures  of  the  niiraoles  of  the  saint,  and  sundry 
wooden  spoons,  carved  by  the  monks,  wbicli  we  pre- 
served as  mementoes  of  the  curious  spot. 

Starting  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  we  retraced 
the  road  of  the  evening  previous  as  far  as  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  gorge.  A  hawk,  that  was  too  small  for 
poetry  to  make  an  eagle  of,  sailed  in  the  air  far  below  us, 
but  fiu-  above  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  serving  to  show  us 
how  deep  the  ravine  really  was.  We  crossed  the  Kedron 
at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  and  immediately  struck  across 
the  wild  mountainous  district  which  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  No  picture  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
utter  desolation  of  this  country.  Not  a  tree  is  visible, 
nor  any  vegetation,  except  low  shrubs  of  a  dry,  harsh, 
rush-like  plant,  which  the  Bedouin  women  were  gather- 
ing for  fuel.  A  woman  would  carry  a  bundle  of  it  as 
large  as  a  small  hay-stack  on  her  head,  and  present  the 
ap|>caninco  of  a  tree  walking.  Tlie  face  of  the  country 
was  as  if  a  thousand  conical  hills  had  been  let  fall  on  it, 
and  wo  were  fmding  our  way  around  and  over  them. 
There  was  no  regularity  about  them. 

Two  hours  from  San  Sabas,  we  saw  a  troop  of  mounted 
men,  al>out  thirty  in  number,  crossing  the  ridge  of  a  dis- 
tant hill.  The  last  one  saw  us  and  |)aused,  but  the  rest 
rode  on.  We  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  Bedouins,  but 
afterward  judged  them  to  bo  government  soldiers,  and 
we  saw  them  soon  after  halted  on  a  hill,  two  miles  from 
us,  watching  our  movements.  At  the  same  instant,  we 
caught  a  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  sleeping  calmly  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  us,  and  the  same  illusion  was  manifest  of 
which  I  have  spoken  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  socmc^l 
to  be  not  more  than  an  hour  distant  from  us,  and  that  a 
gallop  down  the  hills  would  take  ns  tlirr9  in  fifteen 
minutes. 
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It  lay  like  a  silver  lake  among  the  hills,  relieved  by  the 
dark  blue  haze  that  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Moab. 
nor  would  any  one  have  imagined  it  the  mysterious  sea 
whose  profound  waters  have  so  long  swept  over  the 
memory  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  scene  was,  m 
fact,  so  very  soil,  rich,  and  beautiful,  that  we  all  agreed 
that  a  painter  who  should  execute  its  facsimile  in  colors 
would  be  ridiculed  as  exaggerating. 

From  this  point  we  saw  the  Wely  of  Neby  Monsa,  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Moses,  located  by  the  Moslems,  with 
their  usual  desire  to  differ  frcim  Jewish  records,  within, 
instead  of  out  of  the  promised  land.  It  stands  on  a  hill- 
*  top,  about  due  west  of  the  north  point  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  distant  perhaps  eight  English  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan.  Every  hill-top  within  sight  of  it  was 
marked  with  small  piles  of  stone,  three,  four,  or  more 
laid  on  each  other,  a  custom  with  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
on  all  points  at  which  the  first  or  the  last  view  of  a  holy 
spot  is  obtained. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  desolate  hills  on 
which  we  were  now  riding,  was  the  immense  quantity  of 
snails  which  covered  the  ground,  oftentimes  making  acres 
of  it  white.  We  devoted  much  attention  to  them,  Mir- 
iam having  taken  charge  of  the  conchological  department 
of  our  expedition,  and  we  found  fourteen  or  fifteen  varie- 
ties between  Jerusalem  and  the  shore  of  the  sea.  They 
lay  in  the  same  quantities  down  to  the  veiy  edge  of  the 
water.  The  rain  storms  wash  thousands  of  thorn  into  the 
sea,  where  they  die  and  are  thrown  on  the  shores,  or 
found  on  the  bottom.    None  of  them  live  in  the  sea. 

I  can  not  too  much  regret,  that  out  of  several  hundred 
specimens  of  shells  which  we  brought  home  with  us,  we 
miss  these  packages  only,  on  which  I  placed  perhaps  the 
highest  value. 

Three  houny  from  Saint  Sabas  we  came  to  the  top  of  a 
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deep,  wild  gorge,  down  which  our  yMh  wound  by  fearful 
pred|Mces.  It  turned  ind  twisted  by  reotangulw  bends, 
the  path  oflontimea  so  narrow  that  it  appeared  impooriblo 
to  pMi.  Continuing  in  this  for  an  hour  wo  reached  tli* 
opening,  wlicro  it  breaka  out  on  tho  western  tablo  of  the 
Jordnn  volley. 

Wo  now  supposed  ourselves  within  thirty  minutes  of 
tho  shore,  and  putting  our  horsefl  to  their  speed,  we 
started  in  full  race  for  tho  sparkling  boacli.  Never  was 
illonon  more  complete.  Riding  half  the  time  at  n  rattling 
gallop  wo  were,  novertbclcas,  an  hour  and  a  quarter  be- 
fore we  diitmountod  on  tlio  water's  edge 

Our  course  was  over  tho  high  tabic,  broken  up  into 
hills  which  rise  about  fifty  feet  above  tho  sea,  and  which 
occupy  the  western  part  of  tho  valley  as  a  step  toward 
the  moiuit.iinn.  Jlcing  composed  of  a  gravel  and  clay 
mixture,  thin  land  is  unfit  for  cultivntion. 

Wo  tlicn  dpMcndod  to  tho  lower  plain,  and  penetrating 
tliickcts  of  rce<ls  njid  r.ukkum,  a  tlioniy  IhisIi,  among 
wliioh  were  numerous  springs  luid  small  rividcta  of  water, 
we  nl  lost  omorged  among  piles  of  drift-wood  on  the 
northern  beach  of  the  mysterious  Sea  of  Death. 
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Thb  water  was  clear,  bright,  and  transparent  as  glaaa, 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  glittering  with  all  the 
beauty  of  a  sea  beach  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  without  the 
mixture  of  sand  to  discolor  it.  The  shore  was  composed 
of  hard  pebbles  of  various  kinds  of  stone. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  beach  was  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  The  bushes  and  reeds  came  down  to  the 
slope  of  the  beach,  and  all  the  ordinary  flowera  of  the 
country  bloomed  in  profusion  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  much  nearer  than  I  have  ever  seen  vegetation  on 
the  Atlantic  shores.  At  the  very  moment  of  springing 
fi'om  our  horses  we  started  two  rabbits  that  were  among 
the  drift- wood  on  the  shore,  and  we  saw  birds  among  the 
brush,  and  snails  on  the  bank,  so  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  death  or  of  gloom  in  the  valley. 

The  sea  was  tempting.  I  can  never  resist  the  invita- 
tion of  sparkling  waters,  and  at  sea  have  always  difliculty 
in  restraining  myself  from  plunging  into  the  bright  foam. 
The  day  was  warm,  we  had  ridden  &r  and  were  weary 
and  thirsty,  and  the  waves  were  before  us.  While  Abd- 
el-Atti  arranged  our  luncheon,  and  Betuni  took  care  of 
the  horses,  Whitely,  Moreright,  and  I  walked  westward 
along  the  shore  until  we  found  a  good  place,  and  prepared 
for  a  bath. 
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There  was  a  breeze  of  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  and 
the  sea  rippled  up  at  oar  feet.  It  made  the  prospect 
pleasanter,  but  we  found  our  error  soon. 

The  water  shoalod  so  gradually  that  it  was  impoesibl<! 
to  plungo  from  the  shore,  and  wo  walked  off  three  hun- 
dred feet  before  we  found  four  feet  of  water. 

"Come  on,  Whitely,**  I  sliouted,  and  threw  myself 
forward  into  it,  as  I  would  at  home  into  the  arms  of  the 
surf  at  Watch  Hill.    And  then  I 

If  there  were  words  to  express  an  agony  that  no  one 
has  experienced  I  would  use  them  here.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive worse  torture  than  that  plunge  caused  me. 

Every  inch  of  my  skin  smarted  and  stung  as  if  a 
thousand  nettles  had  been  whipped  over  it.  My  fkce 
was  as  if  dipped  in  boiling  oil,  the  skin  under  my  hair 
and  beard  was  absolute  fire,  my  eyes  were  balls  of 
anguish,  and  my  nostrils  hot  as  the  nostrils  of  Lucifer. 
I  howled  with  pnin,  but  I  RUfii>cndcd  when  I  heard 
Whitely's  voice.  Ho  \\tu\  swallowed  some  of  the  water, 
and  coughed  it  up  into  his  noso  and  the  tubes  under  his 
eyes.  Tlie  effect  was  to  overcome  all  |)ain  elsewhere 
while  that  torture  endured.  It  came  near  being  a  serious 
matter  with  him,  and,  as  it  was,  his  voice  suffered  for  a 
week,  his  eyes  and  nose  were  inflamed  as  if  with  a  severe 
cold,  and  the  pain  continued  severe  for  several  days. 
Recovering  our  feet  with  difficulty,  we  stood  pictures  of 
despair,  not  able  to  o|ien  our  eyes,  and  increasing  the 
pain  by  every  attempt  wo  made  to  rub  them  with  our 
wet  hands  or  arms.  It  was  some  minutes  before  we 
could  reg^n  our  equanimity  and  open  our  organs  of 
sight,  when  we  saw  Moreright,  who  had  taken  warning 
from  our  example,  langhing  at  us,  while  he  very  coolly 
lay  rolling  about  in  the  sea  with  his  heail  high  and  dry 
in  the  air.  As  soon  as  powible  we  made  some  experi- 
ments to  test  the  density  of  the  water,  and,  as  after 
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awhilo  tbo  smarting  |>ain  in  tbo  Bkin  diminidied,  wo 
remained  in  tlio  sea  nearly  an  hour,  thoroughly  trying  its 
buoyant  powers. 

Walking  off  slowly  from  Uie  shore,  when  I  reached  a 
depth  where  tlie  water  was  at  my  arm-pits  my  feet  left 
the  ground  and  turned  up  to  the  snr&ce.  Lying  down 
to  float,  no  part  of  the  body  descended  entirely  below 
the  surface.  If  on  my  back,  my  two  knees,  breast,  and 
face  were  all  out.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  lying  on  one 
side  with  my  hand  under  my  cheek  and  my  elbow  in  the 
water,  as  if  I  were  leaning  on  it.  I  lay  on  my  back  and 
lifled  my  right  foot  into  the  air,  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
being  parallel  with  the  surface. 

I  found  it  very  difficult  to  swim,  lying  on  my  face, 
from  the  fact  that  my  feet  would  bo  thrown  into  the  air 
instead  of  again»t  the  water.  This  was  a  matter  of  ])rac* 
tice  however,  and  in  a  short  time  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  rapid  progress,  (piito  as  rapiil  as  in  ordinary  salt 
water,  and  much  more  so  than  in  fresli  water.  Tlie  bot- 
tom was  visible  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore ;  once 
I  attempted  swimming  below  the  surface  with  my  eyes 
open,  a  practice  not  difficult  in  the  Atlantic,  but  I  paid 
dearly  for  this  second  attempt.  The  agony  in  my  eyes 
was  intolerable,  and  when  I  attempted  to  regain  my  feet 
I  found  I  was  in  such  deep  water  that  I  could  but  touch 
my  toes  to  the  ground,  and  up  they  would  go  to  the 
surface,  while  I  floundered  about  like  a  flsh  on  land,  and 
my  two  friends  shouted  at  me  in  an  ecstasy  of  fun. 

I  brought  up  from  the  bottom  every  thing  I  could  find 
with  my  toes,  but  I  got  nothing  but  pebbles.  There 
were  no  shells  whatever. 

While  we  were  bathing  Miriam  was  making  a  thorough 
examination  for  shells,  along  the  beach  to  the  eastward, 
and' we  at  length  rejoined  her  and  continued  the  search. 
I  was  content  with  her  verdict,  knowing  her  skill,  by 
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years  of  prmctioe,  in  detecting  the  minutest  speoimens  of 
oonohology  which  were  totally  invii^ible  to  my  eyes. 
She  examined  the  sand  and  clay,  and  made  a  complete 
investigation,  resulting  in  nothing  found.  We  discov- 
ered plenty  of  fresh  water  shells  of  various  kinda,  which 
we  allcrwanl  found  in  quantities  in  the  Jordan,  but  they 
were  all  dead,  and  mostly  worn  on  the  pebbles.  There 
was  no  shell  in  the  Dead  Sea  not  already  well-known  as  a 
fresh  water  inhabitant,  and  therefore  a  stranger  here.  It 
may  be  considered  as  settled,  by  frequent  examination, 
that  there  is  no  life  whatever  within  these  waters. 

A  pint  of  Dead  Sea  water,  which  I  took  in  one  of  the 
tin  cases  before  mentioned,  remained  in  it  till  it  reached 
America,  just  six  months  afterward,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  o|>en-mouthed  bottle.  It  was  clear  and 
sparkling  when  o|>ened,  as  it  was  in  the  sea,  but  in  a  few 
days  it  became  yellow,  tliick,  and  oily.  In  this  con- 
dition it  remained  until  again  closed  and  corked,  since 
which  time  it  has  become  more  and  more  clear  and 
white,  and  I  am  anticipating  its  }>erfect  restoration. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  repeatedly  an- 
alyzed, with  slightly  varying  results.  Dr.  liobinson  gives 
four  of  the  analyses,  of  which  I  here  give  three,  namely 
those  of  Dr.  Marcet,  London,  1807,  Gay  Lussac,  Paris, 
1818,  and  Dr.  Apjohn,  Dublin,  1830. 
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Just  hero  I  may  mention  a  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  water  of  the  river  Jordan.  I  sent  about  a  quart 
of  it  to  America.  When  bottled  in  Jeruiialem  it  was  of 
Uie  clayey,  milky  color  of  the  river.  When  opened  in 
America  it  was  dear  and  perfectly  transparent,  while  it 
had  a  strong  sulphurous  smell  that  was  fully  equal  to  the 
strongest  sulphur-spring  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  analysis  of  the  Jordan  water,  and  I 
mention  this  fact  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested 
to  this  evidence  of  a  contribution  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
I  have  never  before  seen  mentioned.  Tlie  effect  being 
the  same  in  two  bottles,  one  of  which  I  shipped  from 
Smyrna  and  the  other  from  Leghorn,  I  have  no  idea  that 
it  was  produced  by  extraneous  causes. 

We  lunched  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Abd-el-Atti  had 
kindled  a  fire  among  the  drifV-wood  whidi  lay  piled  up  on 
the  beach.  Tliis  drifl-wood  was  much  of  it  large  timber 
from  the  hill-sides  of  Moab,  and  lay  in  quantities  suflident 
to  supply  Jerusalem  with  fuel  for  months  if  there  were 
any  way  of  conveying  it  thither.  But  here  it  lies  and 
rots,  since  a  camel  would  take  two  days  to  carry  a  small 
quantity  to  the  Holy  City  and  the  worth  of  his  load  would 
not  repay  the  time  and  ]al)or.  The  fire  spread  rapidly 
and  blazed  iicrcely  among  the  dry  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  Leaving  it  to  complete  its  work  of  demolition  on 
these  memorials  of  the  desolateness  of  the  spot,  we  mount- 
ed our  horses  at  three  in  the  afternoon  to  proceed  to  the 
Jordan. 

I  rode  the  bay,  Mohammed,  down  to  the  edge  of  the. 
sea,  but  he  paused,  snufTcd  the  salt  air  with  his  nostrils 
and  refused  to  wet  his  dainty  fetlocks  in  it.  He  knew  it 
well,  and  after  a  pleasant  discussion  with  him,  in  whidi 
he  very  gently  but  decidedly  begged  off,  I  turned  him  to 
the  path  by  which  the  others  were  gone,  and  ho  took  the 
road  at  a  flying  run  that  soon  brought  us  up  with  them. 
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We  had  now  to  cross  tho  plain  which  lies  west  of  the 
Jordan  and  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  waa  very  e%*ident 
from  its  surfiu^  that  it  had  been  overflowed  in  rainy 
weather,  and  the  dc|K>8it  of  clay  on  tho  surface  forbade 
vcgcUition.  It  was  a  dead  level  of  barren  soil.  Not 
even  a  blade  of  grass  grew  on  it.  On  the  ground  lay 
quantities  of  small  sliclls  of  a  ]>cculiar  sort  found  in  the 
Jordan,  which  had  spread  over  the  ground  during  tlie 
overflow,  and  now  lay  dead  and  white  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  soil.  A  thin  dry  crust  had  formed  in  the  sunsliine  as 
is  usual  over  mud,  but  I  could  detect  nothing  in  its  ap|>ear- 
ance  nitrous  or  in  any  respect  unusual.  We  were  three 
fourths  of  an  hour  from  the  sea  to  the  ford  of  the  Jordan, 
crossing  the  angle  made  by  the  latter  with  the  north  shore 
of  the  former. 

The  Jordan  was  flowing  strong  and  fierce  between  its 
high  banks,  swollen  by  tho  rains  and  the  melting  of  the 
snows  of  Ilennon.  At  this  point,  and,  indee<l,  on  most 
of  its  course,  the  Jordan  has  two  banks,  one  of  which  it 
overflows  in  very  high  water,  while  the  other  is  far  above 
that.  On  the  intermediate  terrace  grows  a  dense  thicket 
of  trees,  willows,  snkkum,  and  other  brush. 

The  pain  of  our  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea  was  not  over. 
My  face,  especially  my  chin  under  my  beard,  was  burn- 
ing. The  beard  itself  was  crusted  with  salt  and  all  my 
skin,  from  head  to  foot,  was  covered  with  an  oily  sulv 
stance  that  the  reader  can  obtain  some  idea  of  by  dissolv- 
ing salt,  soda,  and  lime  in  hot  lam|M>il  and  brusliing 
himself  over  with  the  mixture. 

Wo  were  in  haste,  therefore,  to  see  tho  Jordan,  and  tho 
instant  we  reached  its  banks  we  plunged  into  its  cool 
flood. 

llie  snows  of  Iicbanon  had  reiluceil  it  almost  to  frees- 
ing  |K)int,  but  the  relief  from  the  Dead  Sea  water  was 
delicious.     We  remabed  in  it  bat  for  a  few  minutes  how- 
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ever,  and  then  ml  down  on  the  bank  to  feast  our  ejea  on 
this  the  great  end  of  Christian  pilgrimage. 

The  flow  was  swift  and  strong,  like  the  flow  of  a  river 
that  know  its  own  might  and  majesty.  The  color  of  the 
water  disappointed  me.  It  held  in  solution  a  light  claj 
that  gave  it  a  milky  or  even  maddy  appearance,  and 
made  it  the  very  contrast  of  the  liglit  clear  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Tlic  stones  under  the  water  and  the  edges 
of  the  bank  were  encrusted  with  the  shells  I  have 
mentioned.  We  collected  a  few  of  these  and  cut  a 
half  dozen  canes  from  the  various  trees  that  grew  on 
its  banks. 

We  had  not  brought  our  shrouds  with  us,  as  the 
eastern  pilgrims  are  accustomed,  to  dip  in  the  sacred 
stream,  and  then  preserve  for  the  time  of  burial,  but  wu 
took  away  with  our  eyes  the  impress  of  the  scene  to  re- 
main on  brain  and  heart  forever. 

Beyond  the  stream  the  mountains  stood  cold  and  calm 
as  when  Moses  from  their  summits  viewed  the  Land  of 
Promise.  We  endeavored  to  locate  Pisgah,  and  in  this 
succeeded  to  our  satis&ction.  I  know  of  no  line  of 
mountains  whose  summit  is  such  an  exact  level  as  is 
the  summit  of  those  hills  of  Moab.  The  line  on  the  sky 
was  ahnost  without  a  curve,  but  one  ix)int  ^^  over  against 
Jericho*'  was  higher  than  the  others,  and  tliis  sufliced  us. 
Hereafter,  in  speaking  of  Mount  Gerizim  and  Mount  Ebal 
at  Nablous,  I  shall  again  mention  this  peak  in  a  connec- 
tion that  gives  it  an  interest  hitherto  unknown. 

An  old  Arab  and  his  son  came  down  to  the  ford  as 
evening  settled  on  us,  and  crossed  the  dangerous  stream, 
while  we  sat  and  watched  them.  Twice  I  tlionght  the 
old  man  gone,  but  his  strong  son  held  him  up  and  helped 
him  over,  and  then  we  turned  away. 

Sheik  Halima  had  been  urgent  for  our  departure  for  an 
hour.    He  feared  the  Bedouins  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
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of  whom  we  had  seen  several  parties  moving  on  the  op- 
posite heights.  Bat  we  laughed  at  his  fears,  and  told  him 
that  three  Americans  were  equal  to  three  regiments  of 
Arabs.  He  half  believed  it,  for  he  was  in  a  constant  holy 
horror  of  my  revolver,  which  he  had  once  soon  oxhaosteil 
in  shots  into  a  flight  of  vnltures.  As  one  and  anoUior  of 
the  huge  birds  fell,  the  sheik  opened  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and  with  the  sixth  ball  he  uttered  a  solenm  ^^  BismiUah,^ 
and  dismounted  to  inspect  the  slain.  After  that  he  be* 
lieved  in  Americans. 

But  the  darkness  was  impending,  and  we  rductanUy 
turned  our  horses*  heads  from  the  pool ;  once  before  we 
departed,  I  spoke  to  my  bay  horse  Mohammed,  and  shook 
his  jingling  rein.  Ho  went  into  the  stream  like  a  rock 
from  a  hill-side,  with  a  fierce,  grand  plunge,  and  shook 
his  fine  head  and  flowing  mane,  as  he  breasted  the  swift 
waters,  and  then  we  came  out  again,  and  with  a  wild 
halloo,  went  up  the  bank  at  a  bound,  and  then  all  tog^ether 
were  off  over  the  plain  for  Joriclio. 

Tlio  pncc,  wliich  was  fiist  ot  first,  gradually  slackened, 
and  Sheik  Ilalima  rode  up,  as  we  came  to  a  singular  pile 
of  three  stones  on  each  oUier,  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 

A  low  muttering  of  the  sheik  attracted  Whitely*s  at- 
tention as  we  passed  the  stones. 

"  What  are  they  V*    No  answer. 

''  Sheik  Ilalima,  what  is  that  ?^ 

**  Tlie  revenge.** 

*•  What  r» 

''  They  killed  Rakhfai  there.  The  stones  will  sUy  there 
till  one  of  them  is  kiUed  just  there.** 

''  Who  kUled  him  ?** 

^*  They— over  there,**  pointing  across  the  Jordan. 

"  When  was  it  ?*» 

"^  In  the  time  of  the  grapes  bst  year.**    And  the 
growled  a  little  to  himieU;  and  rode  on. 

10 
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Ten  minntcfl  later,  we  met  six  wild-looking  Bedonina, 
going  toward  the  Jordan.  They  stopped  and  exduingod 
the  salutation  of  peace  with  us,  which  proved  their  good 
intent,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  conversed  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  rode  on.  Under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  they 
communicated  the  fiict  that  they  belonged  to  a  tribe  near 
Hebron,  from  whom  the  common  enemy  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan had  stolen  two  camels  three  years  ago.  Tliey  were 
now  on  an  expedition  of  reprisal.  If  the  reader  feels  any 
interest  in  the  result  of  their  expedition,  I  may  add  (in 
confidence  still)  that  I  met  one  of  them  in  Jerusalem  a 
week  afterward,  and  he  told  me  that  they  found  four 
camels  in  a  convenient  place,  and  appropriated  them,  ask- 
ing no  questions. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had 
completely  lost  our  way.  Tlie  tents  had  been  sent  to  the 
village  £1  Riha  (in  which  name  the  reader  will  catch  the 
resemblance  to  Jericho),  and  according  to  our  calcula- 
tions we  ought  to  be  within  a  half  mile  of  it.  But  we 
were  in  a  sort  of  cul  de  sac  among  some  fences  of  dry 
thorn  busl).    Here  we  stopped  short  to  hold  a  council. 

In  the  midst  of  our  deliberation,  Whitely  fired  a  pistol, 
and  the  next  moment  we  heard  the  response  of  Ilajji  Mo- 
hammed's heavy  fowling-piece.  Tliis  gave  us  our  direc- 
tion, and  he  continued  to  fire  occasionally  until  we  reached 
the  tents. 

A  large  camp-fire  was  kindled  near  them,  and  twenty 
Bedouins  were  seated  around  it,  feasting  on  our  provis- 
ions, while  a  crowd  of  not  less  than  fifty  women  of  Jen- 
cho  (whose  reputation  by  the  way  is  exceedingly  dubious), 
singing  loud,  shrill  songs,  interrupted  with  wild  ullulas  of 
joy,  were  waiting  to  welcome  Miriam,  whom  the  flag  on 
our  tent  had  taught  them  to  suppose  a  sultana  whose 
bucksheesh  would  equal  their  welcome. 

But  dinner  was  the  sole  attraction  for  us,  and  this  being 
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served  and  eaten,  wo  slept  gloriously  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho. 

Next  morning  we  found  our  position.  It  was  near  an 
ancient  tower,  which  alone  remains  of  the  Jerioho  of  the 
time  of  the  crusadeSi  and  near  a  low,  miserable  mud  vil- 
lage, which  was  suroundcd  by  an  impenetrable  Uiicket  of 
dead  Uiom-bushes.  A  cistern  close  by  our  tents,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mosaic  pavement,  was  perhaps  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  palace-garden,  and  similar  spots  in  the 
neighborhood  indicated  the  antiquity  of  the  site.  The 
tower  is  not  older  tlian  the  middle  ages. 

Twenty  Bedouins,  of  the  Ghor  of  the  Jordan,  were 
around  the  fire  in  the  morning,  and  rose  as  we  came  out, 
to  give  us  a  morning  salutation.  Tlicre  was  nothing  of 
interest  in  the  miserable  village  £1  lliha,  and  we  hastened 
away. 

Hiding  a  half  hour  over  a  luxuriant  plain,  watered  by  a 
clear,  sparkling  stream,  and  covered  with  the  nebbek  or 
lotc  tree,  and  the  raikkuin,  hero  fpiito  lar^^c,  but  nowhere 
cultivated  with  any  care,  wo  reached  the  fountain  of 
Kliflha,  now  called  Ain  es  Sultan.  And  a  sultanM  fountain 
it  verily  is,  gushing  up  gloriously  and  running  out  in  a 
small  stream,  heavy  enough  to  work  a  large  cotton-mill. 
It  was  as  large  and  copious  as  any  six  fountains  I  had 
seen  in  America,  and  worthy  the  miracle  of  Kliaha  which 
was  here  performed.  Tliis  spot,  in  all  res})ectii,  answers 
tlie  description  of  the  fountain  of  Jericho,  and  as  there  is 
no  other  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  it  is  manifest  that  Uiis 
must  be  the  one,  which  at  the  request  of  the  people,  Elisha 
ohange<l  from  bitter  to  sweet,  as  described  in  2  Kings,  iL 

Here  we  were  much  nearer  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
than  the  spot  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  and  near 
the  fountain,  on  the  {ilain,  in  all  directions,  but  especially 
to  the  south  and  south-west,  are  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  llorod* 
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Joriclio  i)088cs808  an  interest  to  the  Chruitian  travelor 
wliicli  dates  from  the  entry  of  tlio  diildren  of  Israel  into 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  it  has  its  chief  and  holiest  interest  in  connco- 
tion  with  the  Saviour's  life.  It  was  here  that  Zaecheos 
saw  him,  and  here  that  he  healed  blind  Bartimeos.  It 
was  Iiere  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Laisa- 
rus,  and  hence,  followed  by  his  sad  disciples,  he  went  up 
the  road  we  were  now  about  to  travel,  to  Bethany,  to 
call  him  back  from  the  land  of  silence. 

Tradition  endeavors  to  increase  the  interest  that  thus 
invests  the  spot,  by  making  the  high  mountain,  whoso 
perpendicular  walls  of  rock  overhang  the  plain  behind  the 
fountain,  the  mountain  Quarantana,  of  the  forty  days' 
temptation,  but  of  that  we  will  say  nothing,  since  no  one 
can  aflirm  any  thing  of  it. 

The  fountain  is  broad  and  shallow,  measuring  nowhere 
more  than  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  bubbling  up  in  all 
parts  of  its  basin,  with  quantities  of  air  or  gas.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  has  formerly 
covered  it.  I  found  it  filled  with  fish,  many  of  them 
measuring  six  inches  in  length. 

We  rode  southward  under  the  foot  of  Quarantana, 
whose  rugged  face  is  full  of  caves  inhabited  by  fellaheen, 
whom  Ibrahim  Pasha  expelled  from  their  villages  which 
he  burned,  and  at  length  crossing  the  W&dy  Kelt  which 
comes  down  through  a  deep  gorge  of  the  hills  from  the 
west,  in  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  brook  Cherith,  we 
turned  up  on  the  south  bank  of  that  brook,  and  ascended 
the  steep  lull-side  by  an  ancient  road,  at  the  side  of 
which  ran  once  an  aqueduct  now  in  ruins.  The  ascent 
was  rapid  and  difficult.  Abd-el-Atti  had  left  us  at  the 
fountain  and  ridden  on.  He  was  quite  ill  with  a  cold  and 
inflammation  on  his  lungs.  I  found  him  near  the  top  of 
the  hill,  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  side  of  a  large 
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rook,  in  great  pain,  and  having  no  other  remedy  at  hand, 
I  dismounted,  and  getting  a  bottle  of  brandy  from  the 
luncheon  bag,  poured  it  in  quantities  on  his  breast  and 
rubbed  it  in  with  a  flannel  cloth.  Miriam,  ooming  up  at 
the  moment  I  was  pouring  it  out,  shouted  out  her  reoollco- 
tion  of  an  old  Bible  picture  of  the  good  Samaritan  pouring 
oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  man  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves,  and  we  were  thereby  reminded  that  this 
was  the  road  on  which  the  soene  of  that  parable  was 
laid. 

The  gorge  of  the  brook  Cherith  was  very  magnificent. 
I  have  seen  none  in  Alpine  scenery  to  equal  it  for  wild 
and  desolate  beauty.  For  an  hour  we  continued  to  pass 
remains  of  the  aqueduct,  and  at  about  one  oVlock  arrived 
at  an  extensive  ruined  khan,  where  was  a  cistern  of  water 
surrounded  by  Arab  women,  who  wore  drawing  water 
and  carrying  it  in  skins  to  tents  among  the  mountains.  A 
fortress  on  a  high  hill  over  this  was  alike  in  ruins,  and  sug- 
gested memories  of  bravo  old  days  now  forgotten.  No 
tradition  or  history  attaches  to  these  s|>ot8  so  far  as  I 
could  learn.  I  find  in  the  pilgrimage  of  the  English  saint, 
Wilibald,  mention  made  by  that  worthy  that,  on  his  way 
from  Jericho  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  came  upon  the  convent 
or  monastery,  ^^  Sancti  Eustochii  ;^  **  Illud  autem  stat  in 
medio  cainpo  inter  Hiericho  et  Ilierusalem,**  adds  the 
vencrablo  chronicler,  and  thereby  **  I  conclude  that  the 
ruin  which  I  now  saw  may  have  been  thiM  monastery, 
and  the  well  at  which  I  paused,  may  have  hocn  tliat  at 
which  he  drank,  in  the  year  of  grace  seven  hundred  and 
sizty-fi  ve.  Other  record  I  know  not  of.  Old  ruins  like  this 
poflB<»s  to  me  a  great  interest,  in  that  they  rouse  imagin- 
ation, which  |>coplefl  their  halls  with  ]»rinccs  and  priostA, 
monks  or  ladies  of  the  long-gone  years.  Hut  whether 
this  were  monastery  of  saint,  or  castle  of  knight,  it  and 
its  former  habitants  are  dust  now — holy  dust  of  Holy 
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Land,  and  the  tents  of  the  wandering  tribes  are  the  only 
habitations  of  man  in  their  once  luxuriant  valleys. 

We  rode  on  over  hills  and  through  valleys  until,  five 
hours  and  a  half  from  Jericho,  we  entered  the  village 
of  Bethany,  and  riding  by  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  paused 
a  moment  to  look  in  it,  then  went  on  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  by  that  path  so  sanctiBed  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  Tjord,  and  descending  by  the  garden  of  Gcthscmane 
we  crossed  the  Kedron  and  rode  into  the  gate  of  St. 
Stephen. 

Our  party  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
dozen  Bedouins,  one  only  of  whom  wished  to  enter  the 
city.  The  law  forbidding  him  to  carry  weapons,  he  begged 
me  as  we  were  descending  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  take 
his  gun  from  him,  and  I  rode  into  the  city  with  the 
queerest-looking  matchlock  across  my  saddle  that  any 
Cliritftinii  man  ever  carried  into  Jerusalem. 


15. 

Ibe  i)iHl)-pUee  of  ll)«  dlioHd. 

**  Now,  Mirtam,  now  for  Bethlehem  I  Qive  the  chest- 
nat  the  rein,  and  shake  off  the  dust  of  Jerusalem  from 
your  feet  and  garments.  Hoy,  Whitely,  toach  up  tho 
brown  horse  I''  And  wo  went  like  the  wind  out  of  the 
Jaf&  gate,  right  under  the  tower  of  David,  and  so  down 
into  tlie  valley  of  the  Sons  of  Ilinnom. 

It  was  a  tremendous  pace  for  that  steep  descent ;  but 
wo  hail  Icanicd  lemons  in  horAcniaiiship  in  Syria,  and  my 
broad-breasted  Mohammed  went  <lown  the  descent  with 
long  plunges,  and,  as  he  crossed  the  dry  l>ed  of  tho 
stream,  liiled  his  head  into  the  air  and  sliook  his  flowing 
mane,  as  if  he  were  intoxicated  with  that  gloriotis  north- 
west wind  that  came  down  from  the  hills  of  Kphraim. 

On  the  table-land  beyond  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  wo 
found  it  blowing  grexit  guns.  My  boomoose  streamed 
off  on  the  wind,  and  Miriam*s  riding-dress  was  a  flag  to 
leeward.  Tliey  kept  up  the  pace — now  the  chestnut  lead- 
ing with  his  mistress,  now  Whitely  aliead,  and  now  More- 
right  waving  his  hand  in  the  air  as  if  he  carried  a  Iknlouin 
spear,  his  favorite  style  of  fast  riding,  and  one  which  his 
horso  was,  of  course,  familiar  with. 

I  fell  behind  at  the  first,  for  I  had  pausotl  a  moment  in 
the  valley  to  speak  to  my  old  friend  Isaac  Rosenstcin,  who 
is  superintending  tho  erection  of  the  Jewish  hospital  on 
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tlio  hill-side,  which  is  founded  on  the  bequests  of  the  late 
Judah  Touro,  and  the  gitts  of  American  Israelites.  Tlie 
charities  of  the  American  Jews  are  noble.  Their  hoqiital 
will  surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  Holy  Land ;  and 
many  a  worn  old  son  of  Jacob,  seeking  the  city  of  David 
to  die,  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  be  buried  in, 
will  bless  them  with  expiring  breath  for  this  great  work 
which  they  are  doing  so  silently. 

When  I  readied  the  hill-top  I  saw  the  party  a  mile 
ahead  of  me,  and  I  spoke  to  Mohammed. 

Some  day,  my  friend,  you  may  mount  one  of  those 
half  breed  Arabian  horses,  and  know  what  that  means.  It 
is  not  safe  for  a  stranger  to  speak  to  one  of  them.  His 
first  motion  is  a  long  leap,  and  at  the  third  jump  he  is  at 
full  s|>eed. 

"  Y'Allah  I" 

It  is  a  profane  expression ;  no  doubt  of  it.  But  what 
is  a  man  to  do  ?  The  Arabs  have  a  way  of  being  pro- 
fane, and  the  name  of  God  is  the  most  common  word  in 
their  language.  When  men  say  the  Turks  are  very  rev- 
erent, and  are  always  saying,  ^^ Please  God,"  ''If  God 
will,"  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  "  Bismillah,"  "  Mashallah," 
and  similar  expressions,  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  wo  moan  when  wo  say  of  a  man  that  he  swears  like 
a  trooper.  The  word  which  answers  to  the  English  ''  Go 
ahead  I"  the  French  ''Allez!"  the  Italian  ''Avantil"  in 
all  oriental  countries  is  "  O  God  I"  or  "  Y»Allah  I"  Still, 
as  I  said,  it  has  passed  into  common  use  precisely  as 
Adieu  with  us,  and  one  must  use  it. 

By  the  time  I  had  thought  of  half  this  that  I  have 
written  about  the  word,  the  bay  horse  was  going  over 
the  plain  like  the  gale  that  followed  him,  and  I  thundered 
up  alongside  of  Miriam  as  we  came  to  the  slight  ascent 
that  approaches  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Passing  this, 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  approaching  a  small  dome,  on 
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four-square  white  walls,  that  marks  a  spot  of  deep  in- 
terest, behig  the  tomb  of  llachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob. 

No  spot  of  ancient  interest  is  better  located  than  this. 
There  has  been  no  period  of  history  at  which  tradition 
has  not  fixed  u|>on  this  identical  place,  and  indeed  the 
description  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
spot  in  which  she  was  buried.  *^And  they  journeyed 
from  Bethel,  and  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to 
Ephrath.  *  *  *  And  Rachel  dieil  and  was  buried  in 
the  way  to  Kphrath,  which  is  Ikthlehem,  and  Jacob  set 
a  pillar  upon  her  grave;  that  is  the  pillar  of  RachePs 
grave  unto  this  day.'*  (Qcnosis  xxxv.  10-20.)  And 
again :  **  Ilochel  died  by  mo  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto 
Ephrath,  and  I  buried  her  there,  in  the  way  of  Ephrath ; 
the  same  Li  Ikithlchem.**     (Genesis  xlviii.  7.) 

The  present  building  is  a  Moslem  kubl>ct  or  wely,  a 
small  square  building  sup|>orting  a  dome.  In  the  centre 
of  this  is  a  pile  of  masonry  covered  with  plaster.  On  the 
east  side  of  it  is  another  building  atljoining  it,  with  o|>en 
arches,  in  which  we  were  glad  to  find  shelter  from  the 
piercing  wind.  Moslem  tombs  are  around  it.  One  large 
oi>en  vaults  in  the  rear  of  it,  was  full  of  skeletons  whose 
origin  I  could  not  ascertain. 

I  lere  the  tents  of  Israel  were  pitchc<1  in  the  centuries 
long  g(»no,  and  hero  the  dying  Rachel  gave  birth  to  Uie 
beloved  lk»njainin.  Close  by  her  couch,  on  the  one  side, 
was  the  hill  on  which  her  diildren  would  build  the  great 
city,  the  prototype  of  the  everlasting  city  of  their  God. 
Close  by  her,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  hill  on  wliidi  the 
village  would  bo  built,  from  which  would  come  the 
Saviour  of  Israel,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  tlie 
Sliiloh  of  Joseph,  the  Hope  of  Benjamin.  It  was  indcetl 
holy  ground  on  which  site  Lay.    The  rooibcr  of  a  mighty 
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race  lay  down  in  that  ground  and  slept  peacefully, 
serenely,  century  after  century,  nor  liave  men  ever  dis- 
turbed her  repose.  We  gathered  flowers  close  by  the 
tomb.  The  delicate  anemone,  and  starry  flowers  that 
might  have  sprung  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the  beloved  of 
the  old  man,  Jacob.' 

The  horses  became  imimtient,  and  Mohammed,  who  had 
followed  me  around  among  the  graves  like  a  dog,  lifted 
up  Ills  head  as  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  dashed  in  his  face, 
and  started  off  at  a  furious  rate  to  make  the  drcuit  of 
the  kubbet,  thereby  conveying  a  hint  that  it  was  cold, 
and  one  must  keep  moving  to  keep  warm.  So  we 
monnteil,  and  ten  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  en- 
trance of  Hcthlelicm. 

My  friend  l^icrotti,  architect  of  the  Terra  Santa,  to 
whom  I  had  been  indebted  for  so  many  favors  in  the 
Holy  City,  had  given  us  a  very  kind  letter  to  the  su- 
perior of  the  Latin  Convent  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethle- 
hem. But  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  necessary  to  insure 
us  a  warm  and  hospitable  reception  within  the  walls  of 
that  old  building. 

They  were  walls.  It  was  something  to  have  such  piles 
of  stones  between  one  and  the  outer  world.  The  win- 
dow-scats, or  niches,  were  ten  feet  deep  through  the 
massive  piles,  but  the  sunshine  stole  pleasantly  in  at 
them,  and  lit  the  room,  into  which  we  were  shown,  with 
a  soft  red  flush  that  made  it  pleasant  and  homelike. 

It  was  a  long  and  lofty  chamber,  from  which  opened 
little  cells,  four  feet  by  seven,  with  curtains  for  dooi*s. 
KiicU  cell  ha<l  a  delicious  bed,  with  white  linen,  for  a 
sleeping-place.  Over  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  large 
painting,  representing  a  king  and  a  queen  who  had  made 
royal  gifts  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  convent,  and 
^ho  looked  down  on  us  in  strange  old  style,  as  if  they 
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wondered  what  barbarian  land  we  came  from  as  pilgrims 
to  the  birth-place. 

Before  the  sun  set  we  visited  the  Church  and  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity. 

Tlie  charch  b  one  of  the  oldest  stmotares  in  Palestine, 
being  that  erected  by  Helena,  in  the  fourth  century,  over 
the  supposed  spot  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord.  The 
building  is  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  on  each  side  of  it,  the  aisles  supported  by  forty 
ancient  Moorisli  pillars,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  all  of 
which  are  grotesquely  painted  and  ornamented  in  a  stylo 
that  is  at  once  unseemly  and  puzzling.  Four  more  pil- 
lars are  now  concealed  in  a  wall  which  crosses  the  lower 
side  of  the  transept,  and  completely  separates  the  great 
nave  from  the  upper  part  of  the  church.  Under  the 
high  altar  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  into  which  two 
stairways  descend,  one  on  each  side  of  the  high  altar. 

This  grotto,  on  which  much  wealth  has  been  lavished 
by  the  three  churches  who  have  joint  possosRion  of  it,  the 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians,  contiins  two  spots  of 
special  interest,  one,  nmrked  with  a  silver  plato  that 
states  in  good  Latin,  **  Here  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,*^  and  another  that  is  case^l  in  marble, 
and  called  the  manger  in  which  he  was  laid. 

Beside  these,  the  s|K)t  where  the  Magi  knelt  is  pointed 
out,  and  marked  by  an  altar. 

Tlic  grotto,  for  it  is  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  is  gorgeously 
ornamented,  and  hung  around  with  paintings,  and  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  Tliere  was  one  little  picture,  a 
Carlo  I>olci,  that  I  tried  hard  to  buy,  and  I  came  near 
succeeding. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  tliis 
s|K)t,  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  shall  hcrcaflor  remark, 
in  s|>caking  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  subject  of  tradition  and 
its  value.    And  I  con(esS|  that  at  this  |K>int  I  seo  no  po^ 
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siblc  room  for  doubt  that  the  Tjord  was  bom  within  this 
samo  cavo  uow  consecrated  to  his  worship. 

That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  misstating  the  arguments 
against  this  view,  I  will  quote  here  Dr.  Robinson's  entire 
argument  on  this  snbject.  He  introduces  it  in  connection 
with  his  argument  concerning  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
place  of  Resurrection.  (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.,  pages 
78,  79.) 

^^  The  cave  of  the  Nativity,  so-called,  at  Bethlehem,  has 
been  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  bom,  by 
a  tradition  which  reaches  back  at  least  to  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  At  that  time  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
distinctly  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  as  having  occurred  in  a 
grotto  near  Bethlehem.  In  the  third  century,  Origen 
adduces  it  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  so  that  even 
the  heathen  rogardcid  it  as  the  birth-place  of  him  whom 
the  Christians  adored.  Eusebius  also  mentions  it  several 
years  before  the  journey  of  Ilelena,  and  the  latter  conse- 
crated the  spot  by  erecting  over  it  a  church.  In  this  in- 
stance, indeed,  the  language  of  Scripture  is  less  decisive 
than  in  respect  to  the  place  of  the  Ascension,  and  the 
evangelist  simply  relates  that  the  virgin  brought  forth  her 
son  and  laid  him  in  a  manger,  *  because  there  was  no  room 
for  Uiem  in  the  inn.'  But  the  circumstance  of  the  Sav- 
iour's having  been  bom  in  a  cave,  would  certainly  have 
not  been  less  remarkable  than  his  having  been  laid  in  a 
manger,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  sacred  writer 
would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence.  Tlio  grotto, 
moreover,  was,  and  is,  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
and  althongh  there  may  be  still  occasional  instances  in 
Judea  where  a  cavern  is  occupied  as  a  stable,  yet  this  is 
not  now,  and  never  was,  the  usual  practice,  especially  in 
towns  and  their  environs.  Taking  into  account  all  these 
circumstances,  and  also  the  early  and  general  tendency  to 
invent  and  propagate  legends  of  ^  similar  chai-acter,  and 
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the  prevailing  custom  of  representing  the  events  of  the 
gospel-history  as  having  taken  place  in  grottos,  it  wotild 
hardly  seem  consistent  with  a  love  of  simple  historic  truth 
to  attach  to  this  tradition  any  much  higher  degree  of 
credit  than  we  have  shown  to  belong  to  the  parallel  tra- 
dition respecting  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  here  admitted,  that  the 
tradition  relating  to  this  grotto  is  unbroken  mnce  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  at  which  time  Justin  Mar- 
tyn  s|)eaks  of  it. 

Justin  wns  converted  from  Platonisin  to  Cliristianity 
A.D.  132.  Of  his  age,  wo  know  nothing,  but  it  is  not  m 
the  least  impossible  that  he  had  seen  a  hundred  men  who 
remembered  the  days  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  is  incredible 
that  at  that  period  of  time  any  error  could  be  made  in 
pointing  out  the  birth-place  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose 
presence  on  earth  was  an  event  of  more  astounding  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  than  would  have  boon  the  advent 
of  Antoninus,  the  reigning  emperor,  or  the  fall  of  Rome 
itself.  If  a  philosopher  or  an  earthly  king  had  been  bom 
in  a  stable,  there  would  not  be  the  least  doubt  of  the 
preservation  of  the  place  for  twice  or  ten  times  that 
length  of  time.  Why,  then,  imagine  that  the  birth-place 
of  the  King  of  kings  could  be  mistaken  ? 

Simply  for  these  aUnjcd  reasons : 

1.  'l1io  only  evangelist  out  (»f  the  ff>ur  (liukc)  who 
deems  it  im|M)rtant  to  mention  that  the  baln^  was  laid  **  in 
a  manger,**  does  not  mention  that  the  manger  was  in  a 
cave. 

2.  Tliis  cave  was,  and  is,  at  some  distance  fVom  the  town. 

3.  It  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  the  usual  practice,  es- 
pecially in  towns  and  their  environs,  to  occupy  caverns 
as  stnl»U»s. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  true  that  Luke  does  not  men- 
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lion  the  cave,  nor  does  be  mention  that  it  was  in  a  stable, 
nor  that  it  was  not  in  one  or  the  other.  I  confess  my  m- 
ability  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  argument,  or  any  rea- 
son why  the  silence  of  Luke  on  this  subject  should  operate 
to  prove  the  cave  a  fiction,  any  more  than  why  the  entire 
silence  of  the  other  three  evangelists  should  operate  to 
prove  Luke's  statement  all  a  fiction.  The  argument  has 
equal  force,  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  if  true,  the 
sacred  writers  would  not  have  passed  over  in  silence  sooh 
remarkable  circumstances. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  distance  from  the  present 
town  may  be  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  ancient  town  inclosed  this  site  and 
swept  quite  around  the  hill. 

But  the  third  point  is  the  most  remarkable  statement, 
and  here  I  am  coini)e1lod  to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Robinson's 
accuracy  of  observation,  which  is  the  more  surprising 
here  as  contrasted  with  his  usual  careful  and  reliable 
statements. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  never  saw  a  cavern 
in  Syria,  near  Jerusalem,  or  any  large  town,  wliich  was 
accessible  to  cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  or  sheep,  that  was 
not  used  as  a  stable.  Perhaps  he  did  not  enter  these  as 
frequently  as  I  did,  for  a  sort  of  mania  after  caves  an<l 
tombs  led  me  into  every  hole  that  would  admit  my  body. 
In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  all  the  open  caverns  were 
stables.  On  the  side  of  Aceldama,  difiicult  of  access  as  it 
was,  horses  and  donkeys  were  nightly  stabled  in  the 
tombs.  In  Jerusalem,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Via  Dolo- 
rosa, where  for  centuries  there  have  been  ruins  of  some 
ancient  buildings,  leaving  a  row  of  ten  Gothic-pointed 
arches  above  the  ground,  supporting  the  vast  heaps  of 
earth  known  as  the  site  of  Herod's  Palace,  which  arches 
admitted  one  to  dark,  subterranean  caves  in  the  earth, 
every  night  of  my  stay  in  Jerusalem,  the  camels  of  M^an- 
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dering  Arabs  wcro  housed  for  tho  night,  among  donkeys 
and  horses  of  the  resident  inhabitants.    The  same  was 
tme  of  all  parts  of  Syria,  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  to  Saint- 
Sabas,  to  Jericho,  and  to  Galilee. 

Tliat  my  own  testimony  on  this  subject  may  not  go  un- 
supported, I  may  refer  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  states  his 
^  own  observation  of  the  frequent  and  almost  universal 
appropriation,  where  practicable,  of  caverns  and  recesses 
in  the  rock,  for  sheltering  man  and  beast  from  the  inclem- 
ency of  tho  weather.'*  (Lynches  Dead  Sea  Explorations, 
page  424.)  Mr.  Stephens's  remarks  are  too  well  known  to 
need  quotation  here. 

Tlius  mucli  in  regard  to  present  customs. 

Probably  the  assertion  that  such  never  was  the  custom 
would  be  fully  answered  by  an  equally  decided  assertion, 
that  such  always  was  the  cnst(»m,  and  one  assertion  might 
have  equal  weight  with  the  other,  since  there  is  no  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  Hut  reasoning  from  the  general 
similarity  of  nuKloni  and  ancient  customs  in  cnstrni  laiuls, 
es|)ecially  in  Syria,  it  is  iHsrfectly  safe  to  believe  that  such 
was  the  custom,  and  I  have  no  doubt^  therefore,  that  tho 
converse  of  this  third  proposition  is  strictly  tnie,  and  that 
the  use  of  caverns  for  stables  is,  and  always  was,  the  usual 
practice  in  Syria,  especially  in  towns  and  their  environs. 

Much  more  Itkoly  would  this  l>e  true  in  a  crowde<l  time 
when  Ik'tlilchem  was  overflowing  with  guests,  and  when 
every  travolrr  sought  what  h1u>IUt  for  hhnm*lf  and  his 
beast  the  surrounding  country  could  afford. 

Hut  "the  prevailing  custom  of  roprcwMiting  the  events 
of  the  gos|K*l  history  as  having  t.aken  plm*o  in  grottoc*s**  so 
far  from  o|>erattng  as  an  argument  against  the  aiithcrn- 
ticity  of  this  faith  ap|>ears  to  me  a  strong  indication  in  its 
favor.  'Fliat  custom  must  have  had  an  origin.  What 
was  that  origin  ?  Most  prolmbly  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
tho  events  of  tho  holy  history  did  take  plaro  in  grottoca. 
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This  tradition  is  the  earliest  that  wo  have  distinct  knowl- 
edge of^  and  the  fact  that  the  Lord  was  bum  in  a  cave 
and  buried  in  a  cave  may  well  have  given  caose  to  the 
costom  of  representing  other  events  of  his  life  as  having 
occurred  in  a  similar  place. 

Finding  this  place  marked  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Lord,  and  noth- 
ing to  forbid  its  truth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
to  &vor  it,  I  believed  sincerely  that  I  was  on  the  ground 
hallowed  by  that  event. 

Various  grottoes  are  connected  with  that  of  the  NaUvity 
by  passages  under  the  church.  We  visited  the  altar  and 
tomb  of  Eusebius  and  that  of  Jerome,  in  succession,  as  well 
as  that  of  Eustachia,  and  of  Paula,  a  Roman  lady,  a  friend 
of  Jerome,  who  founded  a  number  of  conv^its  in  Holy 
Land,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  died  at  Bethlehem.  Two 
paintings  over  her  tomb  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Thence  we  went  to  the  altar  and  tomb  of  the  Innocents 
slain  by  Ilerod,  which  I  think  must  be  the  tomb  and 
shrine  which  Dr.  Olin  took  for  that  of  persons  martyred 
by  the  Mohammedans,  as  I  could  find  none  sucli ;  and 
finally  we  visited  the  cell  of  Jerome  in  which  he  translated 
the  Bible,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  is  the 
chamber  of  that  father. 

It  was  curious  to  be  wiuted  on  that  night  by  long- 
robed  Franciscans ;  to  have  your  toast  handed  you  by  a 
cowled  brother,  and  your  wine  poured  out  by  a  vener- 
able-looking priest,  and  your  candles  lit  by  a  reverend 
&ther. 

Let  me  tell  you  there  might  be  colder  and  less  cozy 
places  than  that  same  guest-chamber  in  the  old  Convent 
of  the  Nativity,  after  the  dinner  was  cleared  away. 

There  was  little  Miriam  in  a  comer  of  the  diwan,  with 
a  pile  of  cushions  around  her,  resting  most  pleasantly. 
There  was  Whitely  making  magnificent  strides  up  and 
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down  the  room,  aod  expreming  his  constant  wonderment 
at  the  thicknoM  of  the  walls.  There  was  Moreright  roll- 
ing a  dgarette  of  his  fltvorite  Stamboul  tobacco,  of  which 
he  smoked  regularly  one  after  dinner,  and  no  more ;  and 
there  was  your  black-bcardcd  friend  with  his  diibouk, 
filling  the  air  with  fragrant  Latakea,  while,  through  the 
clouds  that  surrounded  him,  he  discoursed  somewhat  on 
this  wise: 

^  Ah  !  Miriam,  if  I  had  lived  in  Bethlehem  it  should  be 
a  Christmas-day  the  whole  year  round,  and  life  one  long 
ChristninA  carol.  I  would  have  feasts  in  the  day  and 
songs  in  the  night,  and  I  would  keep  tlie  birtli-night  three 
hundred  times  a  year.  Somehow,  here  in  Bethlehem,  I 
seem  to  remember  only  Christmas  memories,  as  if  on 
Christmas  days  in  other  years  I  had  been  nearer  here. 
Do  you  remember  only  the  few  short  years  ago  when  our 
blithe  Jessie  sang  the  carols  with  us?  and  now — there 
are  voices  among  the  sernphim  not  more  musical  than 
her  voice  was  tlicn ;  and  what  must  it  be  now  that  she  is 
there  ?  There  I  Where  ?  Close  above  us.  If  there  be 
a  place  where  the  heavens  are  nearer  earth  than  else- 
where, it  is  here,  above  the  Birth-place  and  the  Sepulchre. 
And — ^hush  a  moment,  Whitely ;  for  heavcn*s  sake  stop 
that  heavy  tread  one  instant  I  I  heard  a  voice  outside  the 
convent  walls." 

"  You  did,  did  you  ?  Why,  Brahcem  Eflcndi,  those 
walls  are  twelve  feet  thick.'' 

**  Pshaw,  man  I  the  voice  I  heard  sounds  through  six 
feet  of  earth  and  violets,  and  it  is  no  louder  than  the 
rustle  of  the  grass  on  her  grave,  and  yet  I  tell  you  I  heartl 
it  from  the  land  of  sunset— our  land,  my  friend— our  own 
old  home.'' 

''  Tlie  Eflcndi  is  a  little  crazy  to-night,"  said  Whitely, 
turning  to  Moreright,  and  pausing  in  his  walk. 

**  She  \\yoi\  to  see  just  fourteen  summom,  an<l,  and  then 
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then?  Whj,  then  ihe  came  to  Bdhlehcm— 
doQ*t  iotemqpi  me,  ICriam !  She  died  on  a  ChrMtmni- 
niglit^  I  rancmberitasifii  wcrefaMiiiigfal^  TlieDioon 
on  the  flDOW,  the  adow  on  the  hOk,  and  the  blue  ikj  orer 
them  aO.  And  the  I17  in  her  little  bed,  and  her  long 
jeDow  hair — golden  aa  the  golden  aanda  of  Sahara — 
atreamed  down  the  white  piDow,  and  her  br^ht  bine  c/ea 
were  doaed,  and  her  thin  wliiio  hands  were  daaped  to- 
gether on  her  breast;  her  gentle  brcaat,  that  never 
beared  a  agfa,  now  breathing  gentl j,  and  aa  peaeefiiD j  aa 
if  alreadjr  abe  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  bearen.  Onoe, 
when  the  carta  of  gold  trembled  on  the  pillow,  I  beliered 
for  the  instant  that  the  winds  that  blow  over  those  hiDs 
of  €rod  were  among  the  tresses,  and  fimning  her  fordiead. 
Onoe,  as  I  pressed  my  for^ead  to  the  cold  window-pane, 
and  looked  oat  on  the  night  and  stars,  I  believed  that  I 
aaw  the  white-robed  host  aj^iroachiDg ;  and  once  when 
Philip— who  had  loved  her  as  his  own  child— rstooped 
over  her,  and  she  opened  her  blae  ejes  and  smiled, 
then  I  believed — nay,  I  knew,  and  it  was  so — that  she 
saw  notliing  on  cartli — nothing  but  the  ineffable  coonte- 
iiancc  of  tlio  Hnviour.  Yea,  slic  was  gone !  and  where, 
where  would  tlie  free  soul  of  tlio  beloved  diild,  who  all 
her  life  had  so  loved  the  storj  of  Bethlehem,  go  first  firom 
his  presence  but  to  the  cradle  and  the  cross  ?" 
^  Is  it  all  tme,  Miriam,  that  he  is  talking  aboat  ?" 
"  I  believe  it  is ;  and  do  yon  remember  who,  at  this 
time  two  years  ago,  was  lying  even  so,  and — what  day 
did  she  die  ?^ 

^'  March  5,  1854 ;  and  this  is  March  7, 1850.  Ah,  how 
pleasant,  after  all,  is  the  memory  of  that  beloved  child ! 
And  though  her  voice  is  not  to  be  heard  any  more  here 
— ^though  her  fidr  brow  is  not  agmn  to  be  uncovered  on 
earth — ^I  can  weep  now  as  I  say  it — yet,  O  friends  of  mine! 
thb  same  city  of  Bethlehem  is  the  place  to  remember 
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that  he  who  was  a  little  child  bade  children  come  to  him, 
and  that  the  jewels  of  hia  crown  will  be  their  radiant 
took.  Yea,  I  thank  God — though  it  be  in  tears  and 
puns — ^I  thank  God  that  he  gave  her  to  as,  and  that  she 
died.  Died !  Can  I  say  tliat  hero  ?  Why,  Itctlilehem 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  race  of  man.  Ilere  he  who  dies 
in  India  or  America  is  bom  to  immortality.  The  child 
that  we  thought  dead  in  the  valley  of  the  Susqnehanna 
was  bom  that  night  in  Bethlehem  of  Jadea — ^bom  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  mighty  Son  of  David.  Whitely, 
light  that  candle,  will  you  ?  I've  an  idea  that  all  the 
holy  ftthers  are  as  sound  asleep  in  the  convent  by  this 
time  as  Jerome  himself^  and  I  propose  finding  my  way  to 
the  roof  of  the  convent.  I  marked  the  passages  before 
dark,  and  I  wish  to  see  the  starlight  on  Bethlehem.  Will 
you  go  with  mo  ?" 

"Certainly  we  will." 

I  can  not  nttempt  to  describe  the  labyrinthine  passages 
of  the  old  building.  It  was  a  walk  of  an  eighth  or  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  reach  the  tcrracc<l  roof^  and  on  the 
way  we  woke  the  light  slumbers  of  two  of  the  fathers, 
who  put  their  sliavon  heads  out  of  the  doors  of  their  cells, 
and  muttered  what  we  took  for  blessings,  whether  tliey 
were  so  intende<l  or  not. 

Tliat  hour  was  a  life-time.  Go  out  in  the  starlight  of 
a  Ohristm.as-niglit  at  lioiiio,  my  friend,  and  look  up  at  the 
stars,  and  try  to  realise  some  of  my  feelings  in  tlie  star- 
light of  Betlilelicm.  I  lay  down  on  the  roof  and  gathered 
my  boornoose  about  me,  for  the  wind  was  not  yet  gone 
down,  and  I  hid  my  face  from  my  ooni|)anions  while  I 
looked  up. 

And  then,  llion— deride  if  you  will,  O  friend  of  mine ! 
— laugh  if  yon  dare,  O  miserable  unbeliever ! — then,  in 
the  high  arches  of  heaven,  I  heard  the  echo  of  the  morn- 
ing sung  sounding  down  the  agea.    And  among  tlie  voioea 
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of  the  aoos  of  €rod  I  cmnghi  thai  dirtani  wafl  thai  alone 
intenupCed  the  anireml  joj,  monnung  thai  the  Son  of 
God  mnst  die  ibr  thai  crealioo.  And  next,  as  I  laj  and 
iirt^fH>^^  I  beard  the  unepeakable  melod j  of  the  ai^^ 
thai  woke  the  ibepherda  orer  oo  yonder  hiU  ;  and  as  I 
lay  there,  thai  aoond — a  aoimd  as  of  the  hoeta  thai  are 
aromid  the  white  throne — ^went  op  inio  the  ric  j,  and  died 
awaj  among  the  sUua.  It  died  awaj,  but  sifll  I  heard 
another  aoond — a  fiunt,  fiur  sound — that  thrilled  through 
m J  heart  and  m  j  brain  as  did  not  the  aoogs  of  the  new 
creation,  nor  erea  the  angeisP  rcMoea. 

When  I  waa  a  bo j — ^I,  whoee  fiur-wandering  feei  had 
pressed  the  holy  soil  of  Oanaan,  and  had  brooght  me  to 
the  plains  of  Bethldiem  Ephratah — in  my  iM  home, 
thoosanda  of  miles  away,  where  the  forests  waved  in  the 
antomn  winds,  and  streams  dashed  with  moch  music  of 
water  down  old  rocks,  and  the  oak-tree  over  the  boose 
moaned,  and  the  wind  sooghed  throogb  the  dark  pines — 
when  I  waa  a  boy,  ansalKed  as  yet  in  heart  by  worldly 
contacts,  uncorsed  as  yet  by  wffling  sin,  I  was  wont  to 
lie  down  at  evening,  wearied  with  the  long  day's  play, 
and  hH  asleep,  lolled  by  my  mother^  voice  in  ooe  nn- 
cfaanging  song.  For  years  I  fell  asleep  to  that  mosic,  and 
tlic  last  sound  iliat  liallowcd  my  undisturbed  slumber, 
was  that  sweet  voice  singing  to  ^  Bonnie  Doun,"  the  Star 
of  Bethldiem. 

Win  you — dare  you  laugh  at  me,  when  I  tdl  you  that 
I  heard  that  voice — that  song — that  holy  sound,  away 
yonder  at  Bethlehem,  above  me  among  the  stars?  That 
I  shut  back  the  memories  that  crowded  to  heart  and  ll|i, 
crushed  down  Uie  longing  I  can  not  tell  of;  for  the  cktt}) 
of  those  so  beloved  arms,  and  that  at  length  I  sobbed 
aloud,  and,  hidbg  my  &ce  in  my  boomooee,  I  wept  as  I 
lay  there  in  the  starlight  on  the  convent  roof 

l4Uigh  if  you  will ;  but  know  of  a  surety  that  if  I  pre- 
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vail  to  roach  the  hesven  of  onr  longing  hopes,  among  tbo 
terapeetuoiu  BongB  of  Joy  that  roll  down  tho  banks  of  the 
river  of  life,  I  sbalt  not  find  perfect  melody  till  I  bear  that 
voice  and  aong. 


9^Bsi 


16. 


Wk  fnjtd  m  the  wmoig  m  the  Grotto  of  the  Ma 
tiTit  J,  JarHeg  le  k  a  crovd  of  joeng  eyUm 
theeerij 


voik  to  edl,  aeid  we  Hale  eoHM  r**T^iiiirn     T\e 
of  thepboe  it  the  Miefcrnre  of  beal^ 


the  cmrii^  of  etoae  aad  the  MMChcr  of  peerl  o|pitar- 
skeA  of  the  R<a  See,  ie  in^iBt  of  holj  SMm,  vtowfli.  aii 
pBoeiL  EaM«  a  Ikthkheaute,  is  the  HUA  dkiD£d  of  the 
»  I  InTe  elaevhere  raurked,  aeid 


TW  faher-sHpeffior  wvud  os  ms  tot  pcifitelT  jmA  be- 
fcre  v«  staited,  end  expocewd  kis  T«^g?>et  M  the  ■■peaB> 
bifitj  of  teffiag  me  the  |>ietfii«  I  ked  aeiHi  ie  the  Grotto. 
It  ra  a  mebnchc^  &fC^  that  the  w  bet mes  the  Grock 
j»i  LdUi  elianchas  h»i  iis  c&aix  at  IWihleheai;  aeid 
akho^b  this  feetm  vas  the  |wv^pefftT  of  the  LatiMs  5^ 
if  ther  raBK>Teii  iL  k  wooii  kai  to  a  dispeAe  oa  the  right 
to  a  thevMHKy;  Mr  eoeki  I  elect  the  ol^eet  bji»> 
hr  idbswstiB^  joK^her,  «s  I  3osbed  u>  dd  oa  mj 
Id  JeruiSefliL  Tbe  ^sfwte  w«U  :iAiII  arae,  aeid 
vcaki  leai  to  a  refayace  to  the  MOhorities  tfhi  cpiifcMt 
I  w»  oU^  to  TieU  the  sitter,  e»l,  ro- 
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laotantly  bidding  the  good  monks  farewell,  wo  dopMiod 
for  Hebron. 

One  hour  and  a  half  from  Bethlehem,  we  were  at  the 
Pools  of  Solomon.  Tlieso  vast  reservoirs  are  three  in 
number,  in  tho  slo|)0  of  a  narrow  valley,  where  it  is  pruU 
able  that  the  great  king  had  a  country  scat  and  gardens. 
Each  |>ool  is  lower  tlian  the  one  next  above  it,  so  that  tlie 
water  runs  successively  from  one  to  the  other,  and  fVom 
the  last  by  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem. 

Tho  mcnsuromcnts  of  Cassas,  whoso  plans  I  have  lieforo 
me,  give  tho  upper  i>ool,  200  French  feet  by  300 ;  the 
second,  206  by  866  ;  and  the  third,  166  by  4H0. 

Dr.  Robinson's  measurements,  which  are  manifestly 
much  more  accurate,  are  as  follows : 

Upper  Poo/.— 380  feet  (English),  by  160  at  Uie  west 
end  and  250  at  tho  cast.     Depth  at  cast  cmd,  2A  fitrt. 

Middle  Poo/.—423  feet,  by  160  and  2A0  feet.  D<t|ith 
at  east  end,  30  feet. 

Lower  Pool.— bH2  fc«?t,  by  14  H  and  207  fifK.  D«-|#tli 
at  cast  end,  50  feet. 

An  old  Saracen  fortificl  castle  stands  nt-ar  the  tt|f|ief 
pool,  with  an  ancient  gateway  l«;a#ling  \nUi  It.  I  ttA^  in, 
and  fbond  an  intensely  black  Naliian  In  s^^itary  \ftmum 
akm,  and  innitmerable  earthem  p^its,  Imilt  up  in  b%b 
walls,  by  way  of  hives  tm  be^ss,  of  which  tlM-re  were  sny 
qnantity. 

Kot  hr  from  the  front  of  this  Piftrtsm  is  U*«i  tfmtitMtit 
from  which  th«  pools  are  wnji^AM,  A  stairway  ^tm^^Am 
tlutmgh  a  mason-wf/fk  immtt^^  alj^/tit  twHt*  U*<,  i#>t/#  a 
chamlj^,  in  wht/ii  a  l/asin  #y/fl«v?t4  tiMi  wai*f  fmm 
reral  «|^ifig«,  aiyi  Aimhrnrg^m  tt  VfwmiA  ihm  H^t\^-f  |^^^ 
At  the  fy/TMT  *A  tl^;  «*pf^^  yi^^*  >i  is  fts4-i^i4  HH^i  a  •^^^t 
of  wolA/TTVMSsn  ff/mriMn,  whwh  w  sW#  r««^4M-d  l/f  «Op«, 
ti^Htaot  ^ittjnSm^A  t//  tii4  y^A 

IVs  mygmtk  lum^^tim  is  v«ry  yt^AnAAy  •  w^k  tA  M^ 
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BMo^  dft J,  and  it  nppoaed  to  be  the  seeled  fiiaBtne  ie> 
ferred  to  in  the  Cuitklea,  it.  li. 

The  read  to  Hebron  firom  the  pook  It  OTcr  the 
desolate  eonntry  thai  I  haTO  ahead  j  deacribed  ia 
partt  of  S jiia.    I  ahaD  apeak  of  it  nnie  la  deCni  ia 
arritiing  onr  reCnrn  to  Jm— l>m. 

It  waa  three  ia  the  afternoon  vhen  we  began  lo 
thoae  aigns  of  cnhiTation  and  laxnrianee  that 
oar  a|iprosMch  to  the  raUej  of  KnheoL  "Hie  hilk  opened  ; 
the  TaDe J  waa  feneed  in,  and  Tines  eorercd  the  iaLluaniea, 
A  alone  watch-tower  waa  bnUt  npia  each  Tiaejard,  where 
the  owners^  who  fire  in  the  cilj,  are  aecnalOBsed  lo 
the  aamner  montlaL  TWj  are  no4  to  be  called 
for  the  J  are  bat  square  walb  of  roi^k  stone, 
BMrtar,  roofed  OTcr  with  braeh  or  thatch,  and 
windows^  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  need  few 
Beds  sre  unknown,  and  a  haSStf  of  saoderate 
be  eomfortable  in  snch  a  hat,  alecping  on  straw  or  on  ths 


The  road  became  now  qaite  home&e,  as  it  narronad 
between  stone  walls,  OTer  which  the  Tines  were  groi 
Bat  it  was  not  hooie-like  underfoot,  where  the 
cnmabtion  of  rough  stone  made  the  footisg  insecure,  and 
from  time  to  tinse  tried  our  horses^  knees  seTerelj.  But 
at  bat  we  found  ourselTes  suddenl j  asaong  honses,  and, 
ia  a  moment  more,  rode  down  bj  the  aouthcm  mds  of 
the  upper  citj  of  Hebron. 

The  cilj  is  ^Tided  into  three  partSi  none  of  wUch  are 
waDed.  The  J  acattar  along  a  valle j  between  high  aaoaint* 
siaa^  an  open  qpaee  aeparatiag  each  from  the  other.  The 
lower  cilj  is  the  largest  and  moat  iasportaiit,  amee  ia  it  is 
the  great  BMsk  that  eoTers  the  care  of  Maehpebh.  Bhs- 
iag  the  two  upper  aections  we  reached  the  town;  and, 
tumiag  into  it  bj  a  pool,  and  entering  bj  an  old  arehwaj, 
we  rode  up  a  dark  narrow  alreei  to  the  Jewv*  quarter,  in 
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which  we  had  heen  told  at  Jerusalem  that  we  ooold  obtain 
oomfortable  lodgings. 

Let  me  here  warn  the  traveler  who  visits  Hebron,  not 
to  be  deluded  by  such  representations.  We  repented,  in 
agony  of  skin,  all  night  long,  that  we  had  left  our  tents  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  only  house  in  Hebron  into  which  travelers  could 
be  admitted  was  that  of  a  Jew,  whose  hospitality  was 
abundant  in  anticipation  of  full  repayment.  It  was  a 
queer  little  old  house,  dating  somewhere  this  side  of 
Abraham's  day,  which  we  reached  through  narrow  wind- 
ing, dismal  passages,  out  of  which  opened  many  Jewish 
doors,  in  which  were  many  pretty  Jcwinh  fnces.  One 
room  given  us  was  open  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  being 
only  an  alcove,  from  a  small  open  court.  The  other,  a 
closed  room,  opened  from  it ;  and  on  the  floor  were  spread 
some  coverlids,  by  way  of  bed  and  bedding. 

Ijcaving  Abd-cl-Atti  to  arrange  the  comforts  of  life,  wo 
rode  out  to  examine  the  city. 

Hebron  is  known  to  Moslems  only  as  £1  Khalil  {The 
JFfriend)^  a  name  derived  from  the  common  title  of 
Abraliam,  'Hhe  friend  of  God;'*  and  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  from  £1  Khulet  (The  Castle).  They  relate  that, 
in  a  sore  famine,  the  Father  of  the  Fiuthful  despatched 
his  servants  into  Egypt  to  one  of  his  own  friends  there, 
asking  for  com.  The  Egyptian  refused  it,  saying,  that  if 
it  were  for  Abraham  and  his  family  he  would  send  it 
instantly,  but  as  he  knew  that  what  he  sent  would  be 
given  away  to  all  the  poor  of  the  land  in  Abraham^s  usual 
manner,  he  would  not  consent  to  send  him  any  to  be  thus 
wasted.  The  servants,  ashamed  to  be  seen  coming  back 
with  empty  bags,  fille<l  tliem  with  fine  sand,  whidi  they 
brought  homo,  telling  the  result  of  their  journey  to 
Abraham  alone.  As  he  lay  on  his  couch,  revolving  in  his 
brain  the  means  of  preserving  his  fiunily  and  retabers 

11 
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from  impending  starvation,  Sarah  went  to  one  of  the  bag8| 
which  had  been  depo«tcd  in  the  tent,  and,  opening  it, 
took  out  meal  and  baked  bread.  Abraham,  smelluig  the 
burning  bread,  demanded  where  she  had  obtiuned  the 
meal,  and  alio  replied :  **  It  is  what  oame  but  jost  now 
from  yonr  friend  in  Egypt."  *^  Saj,  rather,''  exclaimed 
the  grateful  patriarch,  ^Hhat  it  came  from  my  friend,  God 
Almighty.'* 

The  inliabitantfl  of  the  city  are  friends  to  no  one.  They 
are  the  m^st  bigoted  Moslems  of  the  East,  and  absolutely 
forbid  the  residence  of  a  Ghrbtian  within  their  town. 
They  guard  their  great  mosk  with  the  most  jealous  care, 
considering  it  polluted  by  the  gase  of  a  Christian  on  its 
outer  walls. 

It  is  an  immense  building  of  handsome  stone,  with  bev- 
eled edges.  No  position  can  be  obtained  near  it  suffi- 
ciently high  to  overlook  its  lofty  walls.  These  are  not 
inclosed  by  a  roof.  They  are  out-walls  of  a  court,  in  one 
end  of  which  stands  a  smaller  building  that  covers  the 
cave  of  Machpelali. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Hebron  when  the 
Christians  held  sway  in  the  Holy  Land,  a.d.  1163,  do- 
scribed  the  spot  much  as  it  is  now  described.  He  said 
if  a  wealthy  person  offered  a  sufficient  fee  a  door  was 
opened,  **  which  dates  from  the  time  of  our  forefitthers, 
who  rest  in  peace ;"  and,  with  a  taper  in  his  hands,  the 
visitor  passed  through  two  empty  caves,  and  reached  a 
third,  wherein  were  six  sepulchres,  those  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Leah,  opposite  each 
other.  All  bore  inscriptions  like  this :  *'  This  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  our  Father  Abraham,  upon  whom  be  peace."  No 
Christian  is  now  permitted  to  enter  the  inclosure ;  scarcely, 
indeed,  is  one  allowed  to  approach  it. 

As  we  rode  up  toward  it,  the  news  of  our  arrival  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  town,  and  a  crowd  of  men. 
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women,  and  children  met  us  near  the  Ilarom  with  ahontii 
of  defiance  and  derifiion,  forbidding  us  to  approach.  Dis- 
regarding them,  we  rode  on  to  the  front  of  the  building, 
and  then  around  it,  and  up  the  steep  hill-side  behind  it, 
till  we  were  on  on  eminence  commanding  it.  But  we  oould 
see  nothing  more  than  its  vast  walls  of  largo  beveled 
stone,  which  seem  to  have  been  standing  since  the  days 
of  Jewish  power.  Our  eyes  could  not  prevail  to  penetrate 
the  rocky  curtain,  and  see  the  opening  of  that  cave  in 
which  the  mighty  and  the  beloved  slumbered. 

No  place  on  earth,  away  from  Jerusalem,  is  of  more 
profound  interest  than  this ;  and  I  know  of  no  s|K>t  which 
I  more  desired  to  see. 

While  we  paused  on  the  hill,  the  boys  who  had  followed 
OS  threw  stones  at  us  from  a  distance,  and  emboldened  by 
our  taking  no  notice  of  them,  at  length  approached  us, 
shouting,  *'  Nozara,  kelb,  kafir,*'  and  other  words  of  con- 
tempt. Words  did  not  hurt,  but  stones  did ;  and  as  one 
struck  the  brown  horse  on  the  side  of  his  head,  AVliitely 
lifted  him  in  two  long  bounds  that  brought  him  among 
the  boys ;  and  seizing  the  largest  of  thom,  a  fellow  of  full 
eighteen,  with  his  left  hand,  he  swung  him  literally  across 
his  horse^s  neck.  The  position  was  not  favorable  to  a 
perfect  covering  of  his  body  by  his  loose  sliirt.  On  the 
contrary,  those  parts  which  are  especially  designed  for 
sudi  purposes  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  whip, 
which  the  American  pallia  laid  on  willi  a  swinging  arm. 
I  will  insure  that  young  hound  agaiiiftt  calling  a  Christian 
a  dog  henceforth.  I  le  was  a  converted  Moslem  before  my 
friend  threw  him  in  a  heap  into  a  mud-hole;  and  the 
other  boys  were  aghast  at  this  unheard-of  outrage  on  a 
Moslem  by  a  Christian.  But  they  did  not  disturb  os 
further;  and  we  rmlo  down  the  hill  and  visited  one  or 
two  of  the  rude  glass-blowing  establishments,  which  are 
the  chief  business  of  Hebron.     They  manufacture  gUMS 
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bracelets  and  anklets  for  the  women  and  children  of  Sy- 
ria,  which  they  put  on  when  young,  and  retain,  without 
breaking,  until  the  foot  or  hand  grows  too  large  for  them 
to  come  off. 

Returning  to  our  Jewish  quarters,  we  found  Abd-el- 
Atti  in  a  state  of  excitement  hitherto  unparalleled.  It 
appeared  that  wo  were  in  the  midst  of  a  Jewish  holy 
week,  when  they  observed  sundry  special  formalities, 
among  which  was  one  which  forbade  them  to  eat  or  drink 
from  any  dish  defiled  by  a  Christianas  touch.  Hence  we 
could  not  have  either  cooking  utensils  or  table-furniture, 
and  dire  was  the  commotion  consequent  thereon  ;  for  be 
it  known  that  Abd-cl-Atti  had  been  entrapped  into  all 
this  by  a  son  of  our  host  in  Jerusalem,  who  M^as  author- 
ized to  assure  us  that  his  father  would  be  happy  to  accom- 
modate us  like  lords.  Wc,  of  course,  forbade  interference 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  family;  and  havhig 
dnnking-cups  in  our  pockets,  and  metallic  plates  and 
knives  and  forks  in  our  luncheon-bag,  we  made  a  meal 
from  the  remains  of  our  luncheon,  and  boiled  eggs  which 
we  found  means  to  cook ;  and  then  sat  together  around 
the  miserable  tallow  candle,  that  made  the  darkness  visi- 
ble, while  wc  laughed  over  the  appearance  of  our  accom- 
modations in  Hebron. 

It  was  the  first  decided  error  that  Abd-cl-Atti  had 
made  in  several  months,  and  in  this  ho  was  not  specially 
to  blame. 

The  deep  window-seat  of  the  old  house  opened  by  a 
rude  shutter  on  the  plain  outside  the  city,  for  the  house 
was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dense  mass  of  buildings,  of 
which  the  outer  circle,  joining  one  to  another,  and  being 
accessible  by  doors  only  from  within,  answered  to  a  certain 
extent  the  purposes  of  walls.  The  windows  were  inno- 
cent of  glass,  and  through  the  loose  shutters  the  cold 
night  wind  found  its  way  in  piercing  blasts.     But  not- 
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wtthstanding  the  wind,  before  I  slept  I  throw  open  tho 
iihutters  and  looked  out  on  the  valley  and  tho  hills,  and 
recalled  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  history  of 
that  ground. 

This  verily  was  tho  spot  where  thoso  events  ooourred 
in  centuries  so  long  ago  that  I  can  almost  as  well  realise 
that  I  am  in  another  world,  as  where  the  tent  of  Abraham 
was  pitched,  and  the  angels  visited  him. 

When  men  began  to  build  cities,  in  the  years  immedi^ 
ately  after  the  dehige,  Hebron  was  founded.  In  Num> 
bors,  xiii.  22,  wo  leant  that  Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt,  a  fact  which  the  sacred  writer  evi- 
dently mentions  as  showing  its  great  age. 

Its  first  appearance  in  sacred  history  is  when  Abram 
took  up  his  abode  "on  the  plains  of  Mamre  which  is 
Hebron."  The  word  here  translated  plains  is  more  prop- 
erly to  be  read  terebinth,  or  oak  grove,  and  hence  arose 
A  tradition,  which  is  found  in  all  the  centuries  since  Bible 
times,  of  a  terebinth  of  Abraham.  Tlie  early  writers  speak 
of  it  as  having  lasted  from  tlie  time  of  Abraham  to  that 
of  Clirist,  when  it  died.  There  is  now  near  Hebron  a 
vast  tree  of  this  description,  which  stands  in  solitary 
grandeur,  bearing  the  tradition  at  present,  but  probably 
not  very  ancient,  though  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
tree  in  Syria. 

But  here  the  history  of  God*s  chosen  |>cople  com- 
menced. Here  Abraham  and  Saroli  lived,  and  here  oc- 
curred that  incident  in  the  family  history  of  tho  fiuiier 
of  the  faithful  which  so  often  occurs  in  families  at  this 
day,  the  first  death,  that  makes  it  necessary  to  purchase 
a  burial-place  for  our  dead.  Not  a  few  old  men  have 
likened  themselves  to  Abraham  when,  with  quivering  lip 
and  bursting  hearts,  they  have  bargained  with  others  lor 
deep  places  in  which  to  lay  the  beloved  out  of  sight. 

Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead.  She  lay  there, 
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cold  and  calm,  who  had  been  ouce  the  beloved  of  his 
youth,  the  splendidly  beautiful  Sarah,  to  whom  princes 
and  kings  had  bowed  in  admiring  love,  and  he  had  been 
sitting  in  his  tent  by  her  side,  with  his  head  bowed  down 
over  his  face,  his  memory  sweeping  over  the  century  of 
their  love.  lie  stood  up,  and  spoke  to  the  children  of 
Ileth,  and  said,  ^'  I  am  a  stranger  and  sojourner  with  you ; 
give  mo  a  possession  of  a  burial-place  with  you,  that  I 
may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight."  She  at  least  would 
wander  no  more.  She  was  in  the  city  which  had  founda- 
tions whose  builder  and  maker  was  hb  friend  and  God. 

And  Ephron  sold  him  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah, 
and  ^^afler  this  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the 
cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  before  Mamre ;  the  same 
is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 

Watching  and  waiting  for  many  years  beside  his  wife's 
resting-place,  the  old  man  sent  his  servant  £lcazar  to 
bring  a  wife  to  his  son,  and  it  was  somewhere  on  these 
fields  that  Isaac  was  walking  and  meditating  at  evening 
and  met  Rebckali.  For  twenty-five  years  of  his  old  age 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Abraham,  but  ho  had  comforted 
himself  with  another  wife,  and  had  now  a  host  of  children, 
who  perhaps  displaced  in  some  measure  the  older  son  in 
his  affections.  More  likely  still  is  it  that  they  were  a  trial 
to  his  old  age,  for  they  were  men  whose  names  are  lost  in 
the  rolls  of  the  servants  of  his  God  on  earth. 

But  when  the  old  man,  the  mighty  patriarch,  whose 
name  was  a  terror  to  the  kings  of  the  land,  both  for  the 
prowess  of  his  own  stout  arm  and  the  promise  that  the 
very  name  contained  of  a  coming  multitude  to  possess 
their  country,  when  Abraham  at  length  departed  to  that 
sublime  company  in  which  he  recognized  Noah,  and  sat 
down  by  Adam,  Abel,  and  Enoch,  where  henceforth  his 
open  arms  would  receive  the  hosts  of  his  descendants 
who  sought  his  bosom,  his  younger  children,  cither  too 
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joimg  to  tako  part  in  tho  ceremony,  or  offended  at  the 
old  man's  will,  in  which  he  diaowned  them  and  gave  his 
whole  estate  to  Isaac,  and  lacking  the  affection  that  the 
elder  had,  are  not  heard  of  at  his  grave.  But  the  wan- 
derer, the  oldest  son,  not  demanding  or  desiring  aught 
but  A  son's  privilege,  returned  to  the  valley  from  the 
southern  plains,  and  **  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried 
him  in  tho  cave  of  Machpclah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron.^ 

Isaac  was  a  very  slow  sort  of  man.  No  event  of  his 
life  marked  it.  lie  was  bom,  lived,  and  dioil  in  this  valley, 
content,  like  other  sons  of  rich  men,  to  livo  on  his  inher- 
ited estates.  lie  was  apparently  very  easily  managed  from 
boyhood.  Ho  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  pro- 
posed sacrifice  in  tho  land  of  Moriali,  and  when  he  was 
forty  years  old,  and  his  mother  was  dead,  he  nuule  no  ob- 
jection to  his  father's  choice  of  a  wife  for  him.  When  he 
saw  her  **  he  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent, 
and  took  Kcbekah,  and  she  became  his  wife.  And  ho 
loved  her;  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death." 

The  inferior  of  his  keen  wife,  and  absolutely  sold  by  his 
sharp  son  Jacob,  there  is  no  incident  of  hiA  life  that  evinces 
any  thing  in  his  character  above,  scarcely  indeed  up  to 
the  common  order  of  humanity. 

Esau  was  every  whit  a  nobleman.  The  character  of  the 
older  son  shines  even  in  contrast  with  that  of  Jacob, 
whose  evil  traits  have  become  proverbial  as  characteristio 
of  his  descendants.  When  his  father  and  mother  wero 
grieved  because  of  his  wives,  Esau  went  and  married  his 
uncle  Islimacrs  daughter,  who  he  thought  would  pleaso 
them.  But  deprived  by  his  sharp  brother  of  his  birth- 
right and  his  blessing,  he  did  for  a  moment  promise 
himself  revenge,  a  thought  that  gave  place  to  better  de- 
terminations  at  lengtli.  When  time  had  made  him  an  old 
man,  and  he  an  1  Jacob  carried  a  hundred  yean  of  life  on 
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their  bent  shoulders,  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died, 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  i>eopIe,  and  his  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him.  Once  more  the  great  cavern  opened 
its  portals  to  receive  to  the  silent  companionship  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  their  only  son,  and  once  again  for  his  wife 
Rebekah. 

In  the  still  night  that  rested  on  Mamre,  I  could  see  the 
tall  fonns  of  the  two  great  sons  of  Isaac,  standing  before 
the  grand  sepulchre;  Esau,  stem  and  magnificent,  the 
prince  of  Seir,  Jacob,  weak  and  tremblmg,  the  shepherd 
of  Canaan.  The  one  stout  and  strong  in  his  own  pride 
and  confidence,  like  the  desert  princes  of  this  day,  the 
other,  bent  and  feeble  with  premature  age  and  decay. 

Then  the  cave  received  the  form  of  Leah  to  its  increas- 
ing company,  and  then  it  was  closed  and  deserted,  and 
none  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  father  of  the  faithful 
were  near  to  watch  his  place  of  rest. 

But  the  stillness  of  the  valley  of  Elshcol  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  an  advancing  army  and  the  heavy  notes 
of  mournful  music.  Men  called  it  the  mourning  of  the 
Egyptians,  nor  did  they  understand  that  he  whose  bones 
were  brought  with  such  majestic  pomp  to  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  was  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings  who  should 
possess  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  thousand  yeai*s. 

I  saw  this  scene,  too,  on  the  hill-side.  The  stone  was 
rolled  back  from  the  door,  and  the  eyes  of  men  might 
again  gaze  in  on  the  repose  of  the  fathers.  The  bier  was 
set  down  at  the  entrance,  and  twelve  stalwart  men, 
robed  as  princes,  stood  over  the  dust  of  the  great  dead, 
and  bowed  their  heads  in  reverence.  One,  most  royal 
of  all,  in  form  and  feature  as  in  apparel,  stood  by  his  &th- 
er's  head  and  pledged  his  love  to  his  stout  brethren 
thenceforth  forever,  and  they  lifted  Israel  to  the  side  of 
his  father  Isaac  and  his  beloved  Leah,  as  he  had  bidden 
them  in  that  exquisite  sigh  of  the  old  man's  dying  hour : 
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*^  I  am  to  be  gmthered  uoto  my  people !  Burj  me  with 
mj  fathers,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  the 
Hittito,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpehih,  which 
is  before  Mamre,  in  the  hind  of  Canaan,  which  Abraham 
bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron,  the  Ilittite,  for  a  pos- 
session of  a  burial-place.  There  thej  buried  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wife ;  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
is  wife,  and  there  I  buried  Leah.*' 

^^  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded 
up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.^  And 
then  the  cave  of  Machpelah  was  closed  against  the  dead, 
and  no  more  came  to  the  assembly  in  its  gloom.  Some 
have  indeed  supposed  that  Joseph  was  at  last  carried  to 
his  fiither's  resting-place,  but  we  have  no  authority  for 
believing  that  his  bones  were  removed  from  Shechem. 
As  years  passed,  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  men  may  have 
rifled  the  tomb  of  its  sacred  contents,  and  scattered  the 
dust  of  the  patriarchs  on  the  soil  of  their  beautiful  valley. 
Tlie  oak  that  spreads  its  giant  arms  on  the  plain,  may 
have  within  its  stout  form  some  of  the  blood  of  Ahraliam. 
The  vines  that  gleam  in  autumn  with  their  golden  fruits, 
may  spring  from  the  dust  of  Rebekah.  The  solitary  palm 
that  stanils  by  the  great  mosk,  may  have  taken  its  stately 
beauty  from  the  graceful  form  of  Leah. 

But  the  place  itself  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  can 
not  now  be  mistaken. 

Tlie  force  of  God^s  promise  to  his  faithful  servant  came 
over  me  with  a  force  and  beauty  I  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, as  I  looked  up  again  at  the  same  stars  that 
Abraham  saw  when  God  bade  hin?  look  on  them  and  see 
the  number  of  his  cliildren. 

Four  thousand  years  have  passed  since  that  promise 
was  made  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  and  it  has  been  long 
nnce  fulfilled.    The  children  of  Abraham,  a  host  more 
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tlian  any  man  can  number,  having  suffered  captivity  in 
Egypt,  and  wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  Expia- 
tion, possessed  the  land  of  that  promise,  built  in  it  gor- 
geous cities,  and  the  temple  which  God  disdained  not  to 
occupy  with  his  visible  presence,  offered  sacrifices  for  cen- 
turies on  the  high  altar  of  Isaac's  offering,  and  then  were 
swept  away  on  the  wind,  like  the  smoke  of  their  own  in« 
cense.  The  song  of  their  temple  ceased  to  be  heard, 
except  in  the  mournful  echoes  of  the  tombs  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  The  smoke  of  the  diuly  sacrifice  ceased  to  ascend, 
but  gathered  and  hung  in  a  gloomy  cloud  over  the  holy 
hill,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes  indeed,  but  visible  to  inunor- 
tal,  as  the  evidence  of  the  accomplished  vengeance  of  God. 

They  offered  their  last  great  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  cru- 
cified their  LorJ,  and  invoked  the  curse  of  his  blood  on 
themselves  and  their  children.  Then  the  promise  to 
Abraham  now  totally  and  forever  forfeited,  they  were 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  persecuted,  driven 
up  and  down  the  highways  and  byways  of  life,  among  all 
people,  until  the  name  of  Abraham  became  a  reproach 
among  men,  and  Israel  the  scoff  of  every  nation.  Tlio 
descendants  of  the  barbarian  inhabited  the  land,  and  then 
the  children  of  Ishmacl  and  of  Esau  returned  to  possess 
it,  and  the  blessing  of  Isaac  on  his  nobler  son,  ^^  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy  brother,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion, 
thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  fi'om  off  thy  neck,"  was  fulfilled, 
and  the  birthright  which  Israel  bought  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  and  sold  again  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  for 
old  garments  to  conceal  his  nakedness  and  shame,  Esau 
retook  by  his  sword,  and  possesses  unto  this  day. 

High  over  all  in  the  serene  sky,  the  stars  that  heard 
the  promise,  and  were  indeed  the  letters  of  light  in  which 
it  was  written,  remain  calm,  and  cold,  and  unchanged, 
above  the  valley  of  Hebron,  as  calm  and  cold  to-night, 
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above  my  head,  aa  whea  thoir  eyea  fell  on  the  white  teuta 
of  Abraham,  and  the  langhing  oyoa  of  the  mcredoloua 
Sarah. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Regiments  of  fleas .  at- 
tacked me,  whole  armies  in  perfect  organization,  and  I 
tamed  oat  at  daylight  in  a  hamor  to  fight  Ilebronites. 
Nor  was  I  likely  to  go  withoat  the  opportanity. 

We  rode  out  early  to  the  mosk.  I  had  strong  hopes 
of  being  able  to  effect  an  entrance,  bat  these  were  atterly 
routed  when  I  saw  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  great  door- 
way. Wo  sent  for  Sheik  Khalil,  a  vciiorablo  old  man, 
who  is  the  chief  in  the  llaram,  and  while  we  waited,  the 
crowd  shouted  at  us  all  the  derisive  names  they  could  in- 
vent. I  think  the  old  man  gets  his  name  as  a  bishop 
does,  from  his  diocese. 

We  had  learned  how  to  nianago  thb  sort  of  people, 
and  so  long  as  they  did  us  no  harm  we  let  Uiom  enjoy 
their  own  voices.  Whitely  would  hurl  a  lot  of  English 
cpiUiets  at  tliem  once  in  a  while,  and  amuse  himself  by 
an  indiscriminate  cursing  of  their  fathers  and  prophets. 
Bot  it  was  all  blessmg  as  moch  as  cursing  to  them,  al- 
though they  would  stop  and  listen  curiously  while  he 
talked. 

The  sheik  arrived,  and  instantly  bade  us  dismount  and 
enter  the  outer  gate  of  the  mosk  at  one  of  the  sides, 
which  we  did,  and  he  thereupon  shut  the  vast  doors  be- 
tween us  and  the  enraged  people.  A  cry  was  raised 
among  them  that  he  was  going  to  take  us  into  the  mosk, 
and  the  town  was  alarmed.  But  there  were  a  doscn  of 
the  fimatical  dogs  inside  with  us,  and  they  shouted  back 
that  we  should  not  see  the  interior  of  the  Ilaram,  al- 
though we  were  already  &r  beyond  the  privilege  of 
Christians.  We  were  not  within  the  building,  but  only 
within  a  broad  alley-way  that  passes  up  the  outside  of  it, 
and  admits  the  visitor  to  a  door  at  a  hundred  ieet  from 
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tho  gate.  The  sheik  led  us  about  fifty  feet  to  a  door 
opening  into  his  own  housei  and  entering  this  wo  mounted 
to  Uio  iip|)cr  floor,  where  his  reception  room  was  located. 
As  we  entered  it,  another  door  near  by  was  half  opened, 
and  a  white  hand  beckoned  Miriam  to  enter.  She  left  us 
and  disappeared  in  the  hareem,  where  she  describes  her 
reception  as  cordial,  and  decidedly  impressing.  A  young 
and  beautiful  Circassian  woman,  tho  solo  wife  of  tho  old 
sheik,  received  her  in  her  open  arms,  pressed  kisses  on 
both  her  cheeks,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  affectionate 
embraces.  Tlien  her  hair,  and  face,  and  dress,  and  oma^ 
ments  under^vent  the  strictest  examination,  and  her  gloves 
produced  immense  astonishment. 

We  sat  down  to  coffee  and  pipes  on  the  diwan  with 
Sheik  Khali],  and  discussed  the  propriety  of  an  attempt 
to  enter  tho  mosk.  Tlio  old  nmn  expressed  his  perfect 
willingness  to  conduct  us  through  it  if  it  could  be  man- 
aged secretly,  but  now  our  arrival  in  town  was  so  well 
known  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  Ue  volunteered 
tho  offer  of  admitting  me  if  I  would  return  from  Jeru- 
salem alono  a  week  later,  in  disguise,  and  promised  to 
pass  an  entire  night  with  me  m  the  mosk.  I  can  never 
too  much  regret  my  inability  to  accomplish  this  under- 
taking. 

I  sent  Abd-el-Atti  into  the  mosk  while  I  was  with  the 
sheik,  and  he  returned  and  gave  me  a  description ;  but 
he  could  not  draw  me  a  plan  that  I  could  understand. 
He  told  me  that  in  the  outer  court  was  a  tomb  called  that 
of  Joseph,  whilo  within  tho  inner  mosk  were  tho  several 
tombs  or  tumular  structures  of  the  patriarchs.  The  cave 
itself  opens  from  the  end  of  the  inner  building,  and  is  a 
dark  cavern,  across  the  month  of  which  the  floor  of  tho 
mosk  passes,  so  that  the  visitor  walks  before  the  cave  and 
looks  down  into  it,  being  elevated  above  its  floor.  But  it 
is  so  dark  within  that  nothing  can  be  seen.    None  but 
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royal  visitors,  or  those  high  iu  the  Moslem  religion,  are 
ever  permitted  to  enter  the  cave,  and  its  contents  are  un- 
known. 

It  was  not  a  HtUe  painful  to  find  myself  so  near  the 
spot  once  occupied  by  those  mighty  relics,  and  not  bo 
allowed  to  see  it.  But  we  were  forced  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  cofiee  and  pipes,  and  the  religious  conver- 
sation of  Sheik  Khalil,  who  was  a  trump  iu  his  way,  and 
whose  Latakea  was  as  worthy  of  commendation  as  his 
piety.  lie  talked  much  about  the  mosk,  but  I  could  not 
get  him  to  describe  the  interior  of  the  cavern. 

But  the  row  outside  at  length  became  terrific,  and  wo 
began  to  think  that  if  we  did  not  hurry  out  they  would 
tear  the  moek  down  to  get  at  us.  A  miseralile  dog  of  a 
dcrwccsh,  filthy  and  disgusting  in  his  appearance,  who  wan 
itmidr,  luul  to  whom  I  had  given  nil  uiicoiiitiionly  Inrgu 
bucksliecsl),  was  howling  out  a  torrent  of  curses  in  return 
for  it  when  we  reached  the  gate,  which  was  still  closed. 

^^  Shut  up  your  music-box,  old  fellow,**  shouted  Whito- 
ly,  u\  a  voice  that  brought  the  scoundrel  to  his  senses  in 
an  histant,  and  as  he  suspended  his  vociferations  the  gates 
swung  open,  and  our  expectant  friends  had  a  view  of  us. 
They  were  silent  for  an  instant  while  we  mounted  our 
horses,  and  then  o|)ened  a  lane  for  us  toward  the  basaars. 
We  parted  from  Sheik  Khalil  with  profound  assuranocH 
of  diHtinguislied  rus|>oct  and  reganl,  scoli'^l  wiUi  a  dollar 
which  the  old  man  slipfwd  up  his  sleeve  witli  a  dry  wmk 
toward  liis  derweesh  friend,  and  then  trusted  ourselves  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  five  hundred  as  vile-looking  men 
and  women  as  one  might  wisli  to  see,  who  eyed  us  as  so 
many  hungry  dogs  would  eye  a  bone,  which  each  wished 
but  none  dared  to  seixe.  As  we  advanced,  Uie  sliouts  of 
derision  began  to  rise  behind  us,  and  the  lane  close<l 
iu.  Abd-el-Atti  led  our  march,  and  Whitely  and  myself 
brought  up  the  rear ;  the  brown  horse  and  the  bay  stepped 
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daintily  along ;  once  in  a  while  the  bay  sheered  into  the 
crowd,  in  a  way  much  ploasanter  to  the  rider  than  the 
people  on  foot. 

We  had  left  the  crowd,  and  were  slowly  advancing 
toward  the  bazaars,  when  a  stone  flew  by  my  head,  fol- 
lowed by  a  volley.  Moved  by  the  same  impulse,  Whitely 
and  myself  wheeled  together,  and  each  drawing  a  revolver 
fiiccd  the  crowd  that  was  advancing  down  the  narrow  street. 

The  shudder  of  fear  that  went  through  the  assembly 
was  actually  vbible.  Two  balls  in  that  mass  would  have 
made  terrible  havoc.  We  stood  thus,  facing  each  other 
for  thirty  seconds,  and  then  I  raised  my  pistol  and  fired 
six  balls  successively  in  the  air,  and  replacing  it  in  my 
shawl  took  out  another  (my  volcanic  repeater),  and  shook 
it  in  their  faces. 

It  was  enough.  The  terror  of  that  revolver  will  re- 
main in  Ilobron  as  a  civilizer.  We  turned  our  horses' 
heads  again  and  rode  very  slowly  on,  but  no  more  stones 
were  thrown,  nor  did  one  of  the  crowd  pass  that  spot. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  passing  the  lower  Pool  of  He- 
bron which  is,  probably,  the  one  over  which  David  hung 
the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth  (2  Samuel,  iv.  12),  and 
looking  leisurely  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  we  turned 
up  the  valley  and  bade  farewell  to  the  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs. 

We  paused  a  half  hour  under  the  great  tree  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  known 
as  the  terebinth  of  Abraham.  This  magnificent  tree,  by 
fitr  the  finest  in  Syria,  has  a  trunk  about  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  extends  its  branches  for  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
all  directions.  Its  great  size  and  its  situation  near  He- 
bron has  given  it  its  name,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of 
its  dating  so  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Saviour,  much 
less  of  Abraham. 

It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  vineyards  of  the 
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valley  of  Eshool  which,  at  the  Umo  of  our  visit,  were  in 
bad,  but  not  yet  in  leaf.  Every  thing  indicated  a  lax- 
uriant  growth  of  the  grape  in  this  valley,  and  the  ao- 
ooanta  that  we  received  were  like  thoee  that  the  spies 
gave  to  Moses. 

Wo  left  the  tree  at  11  o'clock,  retracing  oar  way  some 
distance,  and  strock  into  the  Jerasalem  road  again. 

At  one  hour  from  Ilebron  we  came  to  a  ruin,  heaps  of 
large  stones  and  the  remains  of  a  wall,  called  by  the 
Arabs,  Beit  Ibrahim,  the  house  of  Abraham.  The  sheik 
of  the  roosk  had  explained  to  mo  in  the  morning  that  tliis 
was  where  Abraliam  lived,  and  the  ruins  of  his  residence. 
Such  is  the  tradition. 

At  half  an  hour  further  we  passed  a  fountain  on  the 
right  with  ruins  near  it  and  hewn  tombs  in  the  face  of  a 
rocky  ridge  behind  it.  Immediately  opposite  to  this,  on 
a  high  hill,  stands  a  large  ruin  called  Beit  Gala.  One 
hour  from  this  wo  crossed  a  hill  on  which  is  a  largo  |k>o1 
of  water,  and  tho  finest  grove  of  olive-trees  I  have  seen  in 
Syria.  Large  stones  lie  scattered  around  in  various  di- 
rections, but  there  was  no  distinct  ruin.  It  is  now  called 
Beit  Oumar. 

We  pressed  on  more  rapidly  in  the  ademoon,  for  it 
grew  cold  and  the  wind  penetrated  our  coverings  and 
cliilled  us.  Tlie  road  was  awful.  I  need  scarcely  repeat 
tliis,  for  all  roads  in  Syria  are  alike.  Hut  there  are  places 
on  tills  road  where  a  horse  can  with  difficulty  go  through 
the  narrow  passes  between  the  rocks,  and  where  tho  foot- 
ing is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  I  would  sooner  think 
of  riding  up  into  the  fourth  story  of  an  American  house 
than  up  some  of  those  precipitous  passes. 

At  five  hours  from  Ilebron  we  reached  the  Pools  of 
Solomon,  and  pause<l  only  to  water  our  horses,  standing 
a  few  moments  within  the  ruined  castle  for  shelter  from 
the  cutting  wind. 
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Wo  left  Bethlehem  on  the  right.  Tliree  foarths  of  an 
hour  from  the  |K>ol8  and  five  and  three  fourths  from  He- 
liron,  wo  passcil  Rachel's  tomb.  Just  hero  the  road  was 
so  bad  that  I  preferred  trying  a  patch  of  ploughed  ground 
among  some  olives.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  stone  wall  three 
feet  high.  I  rode  the  bay  horse  at  it,  and  he,  instead  of 
going  over  it  as  I  intended  ho  should,  mounted  the  wall 
and  went  twenty  feet  along  its  top,  as  easily  as  a  dog 
would  go,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  Miriam  followed  me, 
on  the  chestnut.  They  then  took  the  field  and  crossing  it 
at  an  easy  run,  went  over  the  low  wall  into  the  next,  and 
so  wo  rode  on  for  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  when  wo  turned  to 
the  road  again,  and  at  seven  hours  from  the  time  of  leav- 
ing Hebron  we  rode  into  the  Jaffa  gate  of  Jerusalem. 

Tlie  sun  was  setting  as  wo  crossed  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  and  its  red  beams  fell  on  the  walls  of  the  Holy 
City  with  a  rich  glow  that  nmdo  them  singularly  beautiful. 
The  bleak  wind  blew  cold  across  the  hills  of  Ephraim  as 
we  passed  on,  and  our  cloaks  flew  out  on  the  breeze  as 
we  went  along  the  high  table  land  before  descending  into 
the  valley  of  Ben  Ilinnom.  Never  was  homo  and  lire 
more  welcome  to  cold  and  weary  pilgrims  than  was  tliu 
houso  of  Antonio  to  us  that  night. 

Nor  was  Jerusalem  any  less  pleasant  to  us  for  that  a 
party  of  American  gentlemen  had  arrived  the  day  pre- 
vious,  among  whom  were  some  of  our  personal  fiiends. 

How  strangely  we  cross  each  others'  tracks  in  wander- 
ing over  the  world.     In  this  party  were  two  gentlemen, 

our  good  fiiends  F and  B ,  of  Philadelphia.    We 

made  their  acquaintance  in  Jerusalem.  They  overtook 
us  in  Beyrout  again,  we  went  to  Stamboul  and  strolled 
through  the  gorgeous  bazaars  together,  and  made  a  party 
up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Giant's  mountain. 

They  went  to  the  Cnmea,  but  a  month  later  we  found 
their  cnrds  on  our  table  in  the  Via  Babuino  at  Rome. 
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Tbejr  left  OS  there  and  went  homeward,  to  America,  as 
we  and  they  supposed,  but  two  months  after  that,  in  a 
rulway  carriage,  at  WiDdermere  in  tlio  lake  country,  we 
heard  &miliar  voices  in  the  next  oarriage,-aDd  shouting  a 
Salsom  Aleikoum,  received  their  cheery  reply.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  memorable  thing  to  say  of  a  friend,  "  We 
met  first  iu  Jerusalem." 


# 


IT- 

Tub  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  locality  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  will  lose  none  of  the  incident  of  travel  in  thin 
volume  if  he  pnss  directly  over  this  to  section  18. 

I  have  no  idea  that  these  subjects  can  bo  finally  dis- 
j>OMod  of  1)y  this  or  any  argument;  but  I  believe  that  the 
discussion  by  successive  travelers  will  tend  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  questions,  and  aid  in  the  ultimate  dis- 
coveiy  of  truth,  which  will  be  established  only  when 
excavations  can  be  carried  on  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  proper  aid  and  a  firman  from 
the  Sultan,  I  could,  by  running  two  trenches  through  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  city,  without  injury  to  exbting  buildings, 
determine  questions  which  are  of  more  interest  to  the 
Christian  world  than  all  the  discoveries  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be  allowed 
to  do  this  before  long ;  meantime  we  must  bo  content  to 
argue  the  matter. 

I  have  difTered  materially  from  J)r.  Robinson,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  traveler,  in  what  I  have  written; 
nor  have  I  in  all  respects  agreed  with  Dr.  Williams,  his 
learned  opponent,  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  Holy 
Places.  I  am  indebted  to  both  these  gentlemen  for  the 
aid  their  research  has  afforded  in  the  historical  part  of 
the  nrgument. 
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I. 
GENERAL   TOPOORAPHT. 

Modern  Jernsalem  ib  not  the  sanie  city  in  rizo  or  diape 
that  Rtood  on  tho  Iiills  in  tho  days  of  Chriat.  Tlie  ancient 
Jernsalem  was,  in  fact,  two  cities  which  had  grown  to- 
gether ;  Zion,  on  its  hill,  enclosed  in  strong  walls ;  Mo- 
riah,  the  hill  of  the  temple,  equally  strong ;  and  the 
houses  which  filled  the  deep  valley  between  them.  Tlie 
first  wall  of  the  entire  city  connected  these  two  hills,  and 
served  only  to  foKify  tho  intermeiliato  space ;  while  all 
of  the  city  outside  these  walls,  and  it  was  doubtless  very 
large,  remained  unprotected  against  enemies,  until  a  very 
late  period. 

Our  only  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Jerusalem  are  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  writings  of  Josephns,  and 
tlie  works  of  early  fathers.  Joseph  us  wrote  within  the 
first  century,  and  Eusebiiis  something  more  than  two 
hundred  years  later.  Tlio  former  was  present  at  tho 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  about  a.d.  *!0  ;  the  latter  was  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
A.n.  335,  and  had  probably  been  well  acquainted  with 
Jernsalem  for  many  years  prior  to  that  date.  He  wrote 
his  Life  of  Constantino  afler  that  emperor*s  death,  which 
occurred  a.i>.  340. 

The  descriptions  of  Josephus  profess  to  be  accurate. 
In  some  respects  Ihey  are  so ;  in  others  probably  quito 
otherwise. 

Enough  is  clear,  however,  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  These  two  great  hills  have  never 
lK»on  doubted.  Tlio  rca<ler  will  l)oar  in  mind  my  simple 
illustration  of  the  appearance  of  Jernsalem,  in  which  I 
likened  it  to  a  two-tined  fork,  Zion  Wing  the  right  hand 
and  sliorter,  Moriah  the  lefV  and  longer  tine. 
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Abundant  ovidcnco  is  afforded  us  in  Jerusalem  that 
the  north  side  of  Zion  was  precipitous.  The  fitct  tliat  it 
is  not  so  now  has  been  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  to 
those  who  have  not  examined  the  foundation  and  location 
of  the  present  citadel,  near  the  Jaffa  gate. 

Looking  on  this  from  the  west,  half  way  to  the  upper 
Pool  of  Gihon,  no  one  can  long  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  castle  of  David,  so  called,  stands  on  the  extreme 
north  point  of  Zion,  and  that  there  was  a  deep,  narrow 
ravine  extending  across  this  tine  of  the  fork,  completely 
cutting  it  off. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  this  than  the  forty- 
eighth  Psalm — that  passage  which  as  yet  has  found  no  in- 
telligible explanation — '^  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the 
north,  the  city  of  the  great  king,"  is  sufficient  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  Mount  Zion  had  a  fine  situation  on  the 
northern  side.  Every  other  reading  weakens  the  force 
of  the  passage.  But  we  are  not  lefl  in  doubt  about  it, 
since  Josephus  repeatedly  speaks  of  and  describes  tliis 
northern  declivity  of  Zion,  which  Titus  never  succeeded 
in  capturing  until  it  was  deserted  in  fright  by  its  Jewish 
defenders.* 

Zion  then  extended  only  as  far  north  as  this  ravine. 
Of  the  shape  of  this  ravine  we  shall  speak  hcreaflcr. 

There  remain  two  other  hills  to  be  located ;  and  about 
these  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Josephus  calls 
them  Akra  and  Bezetha.  Akra  was  separated  from 
Mount  Zion  by  a  valley  which  Josephus  calls  the  valley 
of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  may  be  translated  the  valley  of 
the  Cheesemakers.  To  locate  this  valley  and  the  hills 
Akra  and  Bezetha  is  then  our  first  object. 

My  views  of  the  position  of  Akra  are  different  from 

those  of  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dr.  Williams 

on  the  other. 

♦  B.  J.  ix.  8,  4. 
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II. 

AKRA    AND    BBZBTHA. 

Bbporx  proceeding,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
reader's  attention,  especially  if  he  be  one  who  has  visited 
Jerusalem,  to  the  fiict  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  has 
changed  very  much  since  the  days  4>f  Josephus,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bottoms  of  the  vallejrs,  where  the  ac- 
cumulation would  be  naturally  greatest.  At  any  point 
in  the  valley,  between  Zion  and  Moriah,  there  roust  have 
been  a  very  great  filling  up. 

All  the  descriptions  of  this  valley,  the  mention  of  steps 
from  the  temple  area  leading  down  into  it,  the  bridge 
that  crossed  it,  and  the  present  level  of  the  broken  arch 
wliich  remains,  indicate  that  the  bottom  of  this  valley 
was  not  less  than  thirty,  and  probably  fifty  feet  below  its 
present  level.  But  this  change  relates  only  to  the  valley. 
Tlie  rocky  summit  of  the  hill  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  the  Damascus  gate,  is  not  any 
lower  than  formerly. 

The  descent  of  the  land  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
the  centre  of  this  valley,  must  have  been  very  much 
greater  than  now,  and,  indeed,  very  sharp  and  abrupt, 
es|>ecially  if  the  deep  trench  on  the  north  mde  of  the 
toniplu  area  was,  as  is  proliaMo,  carritnl  out  intii  the 
valley. 

Begging  the  reader  to  place  himself  in  the  lK>ttom  of 
this  depression,  as  it  then  was,  and  look  around  him,  I 
now  proceed  to  state  what  I  suppose  to  have  l»een  the 
location  of  the  hill  Akra,  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
]\\\\n  of  the  rity. 

Zion,  all  are  agreed,  was  the  souUi-westem  |)art  of  the 
city,  and,  although  I  heard  at  Jerusalem  an  idea  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  Rngltsh  resident  misstonanes,  that 
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Zion  included  the  whole  western  and  north-western  part 
of  the  city,  quite  out  to  the  present  north-west  oomer  of 
the  walls,  I  am  satisfied  no  one  will  seriously  maintain 
such  a  proposition  in  the  &ce  of  the  abundant  proo&  that 
the  north  wall  of  Zion  was  on  a  rocky  precipice.  Look- 
ing around  us,  therefore,  we  see  coming  into  the  baun  in 
wliidi  wo  stand,  from  the  west,  a  narrow  ravine,  a  soi*t 
of  gorge  ill  the  rook,  iMitwoon  Mount  Zion  and  the  hill 
north  of  it.  On  both  hills  tlio  rows  of  houses  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  ravine  and  there  terminate.  From  the 
north  side  of  this  ravine  we  have  a  semicircular  bill-side, 
surrounding  this  basin  in  which  we  stand.  The  lower 
part  of  the  ridge  is  where  the  Damascus  gate  now  is,  but 
this  is  not  so  low  as  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  hill, 
which  sweci»s  in  a  semicircle  around  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  temple  area,  and  falls  off  as  it  approaches 
that  area  on  the  north. 

This  moon-shaped  hill,  sloping  everywhere  in  toward 
the  basin,  I  suppose  to  bo  Akra. 

The  end  of  the  moon  nearest  the  north  part  of  the 
temple  area  and  the  tower  of  Antonia,  possibly  by  reason 
of  some  slight  depression  intercepting  the  continuity  of 
the  ndgc,  or  perhaps  all  that  portion  of  the  moon  east 
of  tho  Damascus  gate,  whero  tho  depression  was  per- 
ceptible, and  on  which,  not  long  prior  to  the  time  of 
Josephus,  the  new  city  was  extending,  had  gotten  to  be 
called  the  new  cityy  in  distinction  from  the  older  parts 
which  lay  otherwise  around  the  moon,  although  all  these 
parts  were  called  New  City,  in  conti*a8t  with  Zion  the 
old  city  of  David.  Hence  Bczetha,  "  new  city,"  was 
the  name  given  to  that  part  of  Akra  which  lay  next 
the  fortress  Antonia  north  of  the  temple. 

And  now  to  the  evidence  of  this.  Josephus  says:* 
^'  Tlio  city  wa«»  l^iilt  upon  two  hills  which  are  opposite 

♦  B  J.  v.  4, 1. 
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to  ono  another,  and  havo  a  Tallej  to  diTido  thorn  asander, 
at  which  Talley  the  correeponding  rows  of  hottaea  on 
both  hilla  end.  Of  theae  hilla,  that  which  containa  tho 
vpper  city  ia  much  higher,  and  in  length  moro  direct, 
acoortlingly  it  waa  ctdial  tlio  citmlel  by  King  David. 
*  *  *  Uut  tlio  oUicr  hill,  whidi  waa  called  Akra,  and 
anataina  the  lower  cttj,  ia  ahaped  like  the  homed  moon 
(carved  on  both  aides).  Over  against  thia  was  a  third 
hill,  bat  natarallj  lower  than  Akra,  and  parted  formerly 
from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.  However,  in  tlioae 
times  when  the  Asmoncans  reigned  they  filled  ap  that 
Talley  with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  join  the  city  to 
the  temple.  They  then  took  off  part  of  the  height  of 
Akra,  and  reduced  it  to  be  of  leas  elevation  than  it  was 
before,  that  the  temple  might  be  snperior  to  it.  Now 
the  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers  (Tyropcpon)  as  it  waa 
called,  and  was  that  which  we  told  yon  before  dis- 
tinguished tho  hill  of  tho  ap|)cr  city  from  that  of  tlio 
lower,  cxtcndc<l  .is  far  as  Silonm.  «  *  «  Jdit  on  the 
ootsido  tlieso  hills  are  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and 
by  reason  of  the  precipices  to  them  belonging,  on  both 
sides  they  are  everywhere  impassable.** 

I  have  taken  Whiston^s  translation  with  some  slight 
alterations,  but  as  yet  no  translation  of  Joeephos  is  sai^ 
fidently  accurate  for  the  purposes  of  this  discoanon,  and 
I  give  this  but  for  the  general  idea,  reserving  for  another 
place  some  dianges  in  this  reading. 

The  pointa  which  we  derive  from  this  passage  are 
these. 

1.  Akra  was  divided  from  Zion  by  a  ralley,  in  which^ 
for  some  reason,  houses  were  not  built. 

2.  That  the  form  of  Akra  was  d^t^irnvfrm^^  a  word  soa- 
ceptiblo  of  various  translations,  but  which  is  generally 
rendered  **  moon-shaped.**  Dr.  Ilobinaon  tranalaiea  it 
"gibboua.** 
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Wo  aro  not  lefl  in  doubt  as  to  the  preciae  meaning 
of  this  word  wliich  I  sliall  translate  ^'moon-shaped;'* 
another  extract  from  Josophus  will  suflicieutly  settle  it. 

Speaking  of  the  western  site  of  the  temple  area,  and 
the  gates  therefrom,  Josophus  says  that  one  led  '^  into 
the  other  city,  being  distinguished  (or  intercepted)  by 
many  steps  down  into  the  chasm  (or  gulf),  and  from  this 
up  again  upon  the  entrance  way  {ascent  according  to 
Itobinson).  For  tho  city  lay  over  agauist  the  templo  in 
the  manner  of  a  theatre^  being  held  up  around  by  a 
deep  gulf  as  to  all  its  southern  slope." 

From  this  it  appears  very  certain  that  the  shape 
of  Akra  was  that  of  a  new  moon,  like  an  ancient  theatre 
surrounding  a  deep  gulf  or  valley,  and  I  apprehend 
no  possible  location  can  bo  given  to  it  to  answer  the 
description  of  Josophus  other  than  this. 

The  chief  and  only  objection  to  tho  idea  is  that  found 
in  tho  location  of  Bezetha  as  descnbed  by  Josophus. 

This  description  is  not  given  in  the  course  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  description  of  the  hills  on  which  tho 
city  was  built.  On  tho  contrary,  that  description  is 
general,  and  tho  statement  is  that  tho  city  was  built 
upon  two  hills,  v/2.,  Akra  and  Zion.  Subsequently,  in 
speaking  of  tho  walls  of  tho  city,  and  of  the  third  wall 
especially,  he  says  (I  use  Dr.  Robinson's  translation)  : 

''This  (third  wall)  Agrippa  put  around  the  new  built  city, 
which  was  quite  naked.  For  the  city,  overflowing  with 
the  multitude,  had,  by  little  and  little,  crept  beyond  tho 
walls,  and  uniting  with  itself  the  parts  on  tho  north  of  tho 
temple  at  tho  hill,  had  advanced  not  a  little ;  so  that  a 
fourth  hill,  called  Bezetha,  was  now  dwelt  around,  lying 
over  against  Antonia,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
fosse.  For  a  trench  had  here  been  cut  through  on  pur- 
pose ;  lest  the  foundations  of  Antonia,  being  joined  to 
this  hill,  should  be  easily  acce^ible,  and  less  lofty.    "^    *    '^ 
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This  now  built  part  in  called  in  our  language  Bezetha, 
which,  being  interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue,  would  be 
Cnnopolia  (New  City)." 

And  again : 

*'  Tliia  hill  ]$cectlia  was  Roparated,  as  I  said,  from  An- 
tonia ;  and,  being  the  highest  of  all,  it  was  built  up  ad- 
joining to  a  part  of  the  new  city,  and  alone  overshadowed 
the  temple  on  the  north." 

Akra  was  the  general  name  of  the  whole  hill,  of  which 
Besetha  became  the  name  of  a  part,  when  the  new  city 
came  to  bo  built  on  it,  and  the  highest  of  all  the  hills  until 
cut  down  as  hereafter  described.  Or,  if  this  idea  ap- 
pear not  allowable,  wo  have  the  hill  on  the  north  of  tho 
temple  inclosurc,  which  llobinson  refers  to  when  he  says 
that  the  hill  east  of  tho  Damascus  gate  *'  does  not  extend 
to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  there  intervenes  t/te 
rocky  ridge  upoti  and  cdong  which  the  e€u(ern  wall  is 
builty'*^  and  which  is  the  hill  more  |)articularly  sc|)arat<Hl 
from  Moriali  by  the  fosse  now  called  tho  Pool  of  Ik'tli- 
esda.  Wherever  it  was,  it  immediately  adjoined  the 
north  wall  of  Antonia,  except  as  separated  by  the  trench, 
which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Robinson  was  this  deep  place, 
now  commonly  called  the  Pool  of  Ilethemla ;  but  which  I 
have  no  doubt- was  originally  a  broad  and  probably  dry 
trench,  but  was  more  lately  used  as  a  |>ool,  as  indicated 
by  its  cemented  walls.  It  was  not  seimrated  from  Moriah 
by  any  valley.  The  trench  was  necessary  to  form  a 
separation,  llie  statement  of  Josephus,  that  the  Mac- 
cabees worke<l  down  the  height  of  Akra,  and  made  it 
lower,  so  that  tho  temple  might  appear  above  it 
(uncp^a/voircj),  is  very  imjwrtant  to  the  argument  locat- 
ing Akra. 

Elsewhere,^  he  informs  us  that  Antiochus  built  a  cit- 
adel in  tho  lower  |)art  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  that  was  so 

•  Aai  x\L  6,  4. 
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high  that  it  overlooked  the  temple,  &nd  afterward,'*'  that 
Simon  destroyed  the  citadel,  and  *^  thought  best  to  level 
the  very  hill  itself*  on  which  the  citadel  stood,  that  so  the 
temple  might  be  higher  than  it."  And  he  thereupon  ex- 
horted the  people  to  do  it,  and  they  set  to  work  and 
labored,  day  and  night,  three  whole  years,  before  it  was 
removed,  and  brought  to  a  level  with  the  plain  of  the 
rest  of  tlie  city. 

Now  there  is  no  possible  fioint  in  the  lower  city  which 
could  so  command  the  temple  as  this  is  described,  except 
Uie  hill  cast  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and  north  of  Antonia. 
But  what  hill  has  been  cut  down  ?  Certainly  a  work  so 
gigantic  can  not  have  been  done,  and  left  no  traces  of 
its  results. 

If  the  hill  west  of  the  Damascus  gate  and  north  of  Zion 
alone  be  Akra,  then  it  is  impossible  that  this  statement 
can  bo  correct,  for  this  reason,  that,  from  the  moment 
that  this  hill  commences  to  rise  from  the  depth  of  the 
valley  between  the  hills,  it  never  ceases  to  rise  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  the  ridge,  constantly  ascending, 
sweeps  around  the  north  and  west  of  the  upper  Pool  of 
Gihon,  toward  the  distant  mountains  of  Ephraim,  without 
a  break  in  its  steady  upward  grade.  There  is  therefore 
of  course  no  point  where  they  could  have  worked  it  down, 
so  that  the  temple  might  any  better  appear  above  it,  nor 
is  there  any  object  to  be  seen  in  giving  such  a  view  to 
the  westward,  where,  beyond  the  valley  of  Gihon,  the 
hills  all  commanded  a  full  view.  Nor  is  there  any  re- 
maining evidence  of  any  such  cutting  down  on  any  part 
of  this  hill,  as  there  most  certainly  would  be. 

But  on  the  north  the  hill  might  well  need  cutting 
down,  so  as  to  give  a  view  of  the  temple  for  miles  up  the 
sloping  table-land,  and  here  there  is  the  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

•  Ant  xiiL  6,  "I. 
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I  have  already  deacribed  the  great  excavation  north  of 
the  north  wall,  and  east  of  the  Damascus  gate.  At  what 
tune  these  qoarries  were  commenced  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  I  presame  the  quarrying  was  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Solomon.  I  think  no  geolog^  can  look 
carefully  at  this  spot — ^I  might  better  say,  no  stone-cutter 
or  man  who  has  seen  rock  cuttings — without  perceiving 
that,  at  some  period  in  their  advance,  it  was  for  some 
reason  decided  to  cut  away  the  entire  peak  of  the  hill, 
which  rises  from  the  noKh  of  the  temple  and  ascends  to 
tlie  present  wall,  where  it  is  now  cut  off  abruptly,  but 
whence  it  once  continued  some  hundred  and  fifty  jor  two 
hundred  feet  further,  and,  having  readied  its  culmination, 
again  fell  off  to  the  north.  This  seems  to  mc,  without 
doubt,  the  hill  which  was  hewn  down,  and  brought  to  the 
level  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  Jerusalem. 

But  I  have  yet  another  view  of  this  matter  to  take. 
Dr.  Robinson  g^vcs  part  of  the  passage  from  Joscphus,  as 
followfi : 

**  Ovcr-against  this  (Akra)  was  a  third  hill,  by  nature 
lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly  separated  by  another 
broad  valley.  But,  afterwards,  in  the  tiroes  when  the 
Maccabees  ruled,  they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desir- 
ing to  connect  the  city  with  the  temple.'* 

This  third  hill  was  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of  the  temple. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  Uiat  there  is  no  intimation  that  Akra  was 
separated  from  Moriah  by  any  valley.  Even  Dr.  ICobin- 
son*s  peculiar  method  of  translating  the  passage  (which 
gives  us  a  sentence  actually  without  meaning),  is  certainly 
conclusive  that  the  *^  other  broad  valley**  did  not  separate 
Akra  from  Moriali.  This  translation,  if  it  means  any 
thing,  implies  that  Moriah  itself  was  divided  by  another 
broad  valley.  But  the  Greek  is  nXartt^  ^apayyt  Steip- 
yo^evo^  dXXxi  nff&rfpov^  and  tlie  correct  translation,  I 
apprehend,  **  formerly  otherwise  separated  by  a  brcMul 
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valley,"  that  is,  from  the  other  city.  The  sentence  will 
then  read :  "  Over-against  this  was  a  third  hill,  by  natnro 
lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly  otherwise  separated  (i.  «., 
from  the  other  city,  or  Zion)  by  a  broad  valley.  But, 
afterward,  in  the  times  when  the  Asmoneans  ruled,  they 
threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the  city 
^vith  the  temple." 

If,  as  I  have  supposed,  Akra  included  the  whole  moon- 
like sweep  of  the  hill  from  Zion  to  the  fortress  of  An- 
tonm,  then  Akra  actually  needed  to  be  divided  from  the 
temple  by  the  trench,  instead  of  being  connected  with  it 
by  filling  up  a  valley.  And  we  are  left  to  look  for  such  a 
heaping  up  (;t^(*>)  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  be- 
low. We  are  at  no  loss  to  find  it.  The  causeway  across 
this  valley  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  Its  ex- 
istence is  manifest  enough  to  the  eye,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  go  down  the  Tyi*op<Don  valley  without  climbing  over  it 
as  it  crosses  the  valley  about  on  a  line  with  the  north  end 
of  Zion. 

The  sentence,  then,  has  a  distinct  meaning  and  connec- 
tion. The  third  hill,  Moiiah,  was  lower  than  Akra,  which 
actually  sloped  off  to  it  on  the  north  of  the  temple.  This 
was  its  relation  to  Akra.  Otherwise,  that  is  as  regards 
the  other  great  part  of  the  city,  Zion,  it  was  separated 
from  it  by  a  broad  valley,  which  afterward  the  Maccabees 
heaped  up  with  a  causeway,  eo  that  the  approach  to  it 
from  that  city  should  be  as  nearly  on  a  level,  as  it  already 
was  from  the  new  city.  The  result  of  this  work  is  obvi- 
ous. It  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  as  it  wad  already 
connected  with  Akra,  and  thus  it  was  possible  to  walk 
entirely  around  the  central  basin  of  the  city  on  an  im- 
varying  level,  crossing  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  trench  of 
Antonia  by  bridges. 

It  follows,  if  we  have  correctly  located  Akra,  that  the 
Tyropoeon  valley  is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that 
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yrtHej  which  cat  off  tho  north  side  of  Zion,  and  on  tho 
opposite  sides  of  whoso  ravine  the  precipitous  cliflSi  of 
Zion  and  Akra  arose.  This  valley  came  into  the  great 
basin  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  turning  southward, 
under  the  north-eastern  cliffii  of  Zion,  continued  down  to 
Siloam,  being  then  a  broader  valley,  but  retaining  the 
same  name.  Tlie  objection  that  this  name  would  not  cor- 
rectly apply  to  the  two  valleys  loses  its  force  if  we  believe 
the  crescent  shape  of  Akra,  which  I  have  suggested,  rinoe 
there  would  then  be  no  other  valley  coming  into  the  basin 
except  this  one,  which  continued  by  a  uniform  descent 
toward  Siloam,  nor  is  it  im|)08siblo  that  the  salesmen 
who  gave  it  its  name  originally,  carried  on  their  business 
in  both  parts  of  the  valley,  which  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  uniform  name. 


III. 

THE    HOLY    SEPULCHRE. 

I  have  already  stated  that  when  I  first  visited  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  it  was  with  a  firm  eon- 
viction  thai  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding 
it  as  tho  veritable  tomb  of  tho  Lord.  On  the  contrary, 
my  mind  was  strongly  inclined  to  find  some  s|>ot  outsido 
the  city  walls,  in  a  basin,  like  that  which  is  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where  I  could  with  some  free- 
dom of  imagination  locate  the  place  of  the  suffering  and 
the  burial.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  common  idea 
that  Calvary  was  a  hill  has  no  authority  from  the  sacred 
writings,  and  my  own  preconceived  notion  had  been,  thai, 
in  pursuance  of  a  custom  not  uncommon  among  the  Ro- 
mans, especially  in  the  later  peneoutiona,  of  torturing 
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orimirmls  in  tho  amphitheatres,  some  amphitheatrical  pkce 
M'oiihl  have  been  chosen  for  the  uplifting  of  Christ. 

I  was,  therefore,  not  an  impartial  judge  of  the  evidence 
for  tho  Iloly  Sepulchre,  because  I  was,  in  fiict,  strongly 
determined  against  it,  but  diligent  examination  and  study 
led  me  to  change  my  views,  and  to  believe  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Sepulchre  xmd  Calvary. 

The  only  |K)int  nt  present  in  doubt  about  the  IToly 
Sepulchre  relates  to  the  evidence  prior  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
present  site  is  that  fixed  on  by  Constantine,  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, as  early  as  the  year  330.  I  should  perhaps  ex- 
cept from  this  statement  one  English  writer,  who,  having 
never  visited  Jerusalem  himself  has  published  some  the- 
ories that  are  too  absurd  to  require  refutation,  and  who 
locates  tho  Sepulchre  of  the  days  of  Constantino  on  the 
hill  Moriah,  under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  I* 

What,  then,  was  the  evidence  which  satisfied  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ? 

Certainly,  the  onus  of  this  argument,  in  a  case  like  this, 
appears  to  be  all  on  the  other  side.  Venerable  fathers, 
three  hundred  years  after  the  crucifixion,  state  the  local- 
ities in  phrases  that  show  that  at  that  period  they  were 
well  known  and  talked  of  universally,  and  he  who  doubts 
their  testimony  should  prove  it  false.  But  is  it  probable 
or  possible  that  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  less  than  three 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  localities  of 
his  life  and  death  were  forgotten  ? 

It  is  a  brief  space  of  time  in  which  to  obliterate  such 
memories.  Had  events  of  even  trivial  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1550,  we  should  have  little  hesitation 
in  accepting  a  tradition  which  located  them  in  particular 
upotiu    Wo  do  readily  accept  a  hundred  such.    There  is 

^  An  **  Vitmj  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,"  etc.,  eta 
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no  qaestion  of  tradition  about  it  It  is  not  to  be  oalled 
tradition  when,  after  a  lapee  of  bat  three  hondred  yeara, 
Euaebius  heard  and  recorded  the  stories  of  the  Holy 
Places. 

The  children,  whom  in  his  brief  ministry  Christ  had 
blessed,  grew  np  among  the  scenes  that  ho  had  sanctified, 
and  when  some  of  them  were  old  men,  old  as  we  ooont 
years  now,  withoat  adding  the  long  years  of  life  that  men 
sometimes  lived  then  as  now,  they  would,  doubtless,  point 
out  with  abundant  accuracy  the  spot  most  holy  in  their 
memories. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  there  were  scores 
of  men  living  in  the  year  100,  who  saw  the  sunlight 
darkened  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  at  this  period  any  one  of  the  localities  most 
likely  to  be  cherished  was  lost.  Men  in  all  ages  are  but 
men,  and  there  has  been  no  country  nor  i^eople  on  earth, 
since  the  days  of  Babel,  where  the  heart  of  man  has  not 
done  homage  to  the  localities  of  great  events.  lie  who 
says  that  it  in  not  probable  that  the  early  Christians  cared 
fi>r  these  localities,  makes  the  early  Christians  any  thing 
but  human.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  abounds  in  evi- 
dences that  the  Jews  retained,  through  all  time,  the 
localities  of  great  events  in  their  history,  and  heaps  of 
stone  and  memorial  mounds  stood  for  centuries  as  marks 
of  such  spots,  where  men  paused  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  great  jiast.  Even  the  most  skeptical  of  travelers  docs 
not  doubt  the  locality  of  Uachers  tomb,  and  the  cave  of 
Maclipelali ! 

They  who  think  thus,  dishonor  the  very  religion  of  the 
Cross.  It  was  no  common  event  that  men  then  had  to 
keep  in  memory.  It  was  no  royal  pageant,  no  parting  of 
a  river*s  flow  to  let  an  army  pass,  no  death  of  a  mother 
of  a  nation,  no  dream  of  a  patriarch,  no  crowning  of  a 
king.    It  was  the  advent  of  the  long-expected  Messiah, 
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the  King  of  kings,  the  Saviour  of  Israel.  It  was  the  death 
by  cruel  hands  on  the  cross  of  the  Son  of  the  Unbegotten, 
the  offiipring  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  It  is  verging 
closely  on  scorn  of  him  and  his  great  name  to  suppose 
that  within  the  century  after  his  life  on  earth  the  places 
which  he  hallowed  by  his  presence  were  forgotten  or  un- 
known. 

In  all  the  history  of  man  no  like  history  has  been  known 
of  the  spread  and  triumph  of  a  form  of  faith.  OUier  re- 
ligions have  been  propagated  by  the  sword,  and  in  cen- 
turies have  made  great  advances,  but  the  religion  of  the 
crucified  Nazarene  in  three  centuries  had  conquered  the 
world,  and  emperors  worshiped  with  &ces  toward  Jeru- 
salem. And  yet  it  b  argued  that  the  locality  of  the  suf- 
fering, the  burial,  and  the  ascension,  the  spot  where  man 
was  saved,  the  cross  to  which  the  sins  of  a  world  were 
nailed,  and  tiio  grave  from  which  its  Saviour  rose,  were 
forgotten  either  in  one,  two,  or  three  generations,  while 
the  religion  of  the  grave  and  the  cross  was  thus  conquer- 
ing the  world. 

An  objection  which  some  writers  have  advanced  that 
the  Christians  were  driven  away  from  Jerusalem  after  its 
fall,  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

In  fact,  the  Jews  were,  for  a  time,  expelled,  but  the 
Christians  were  not,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  not  at  all  times  in  Jerusalem  in  great  numbers. 

The  notion  that  Jerusalem  was  absolutely  razed  to  the 
ground  and  a  ploughshare  run  over  its  site  is  a  very  com- 
mon error.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  nor  does  there 
seem  to  bo  any  foundation  for  the  idea  unless  in  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  to  claim  a  far  more  extensive  and 
literal  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Christ  than  he  himself 
designed  when  he  pointed  to  the  temple  and  said  that 
before  that  generation  had  passed  away  it  should  be  so 
destroyed  that  not  one  stone  should  remain  on  another. 
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Even  if  literally  to  be  fulfilled^  it  had  no  reference  to  any 
part  of  Jenualem  bat  the  temple  itself,  and  in  that  re- 
spect it  has  been  sufficiently  accomplished.  But  of  the 
walls  and  erections  in  and  around  the  city  many  remain 
to  this  day  in  the  position  they  occupied  eighteen  hun- 
dred and,  perhaps,  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago,  and  I 
seek  in  vain  among  all  the  accounts  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  for  any  evidence  that  even  the  lines  of  streets, 
the  ruins  of  houses  after  the  fire,  or  the  houses  them- 
selves were  destroyed,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  in  history 
on  which  to  affirm  that  the  structures  now  pointed  out  as 
the  Arch  of  Judgpient  and  the  Arch  of  the  Ecco  llomo, 
did  not  stand  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  wliatever  other 
evidence  wo  may  have  on  the  subject. 

The  expression  of  Josephus,  that  Titus  commanded  tlio 
city  to  be  demolished,  by  no  means  indicates  a  thorough 
sweeping  away  of  the  stones  thonisolvcs,  or  even  a  total 
destruction  of  the  houses,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
subsequent  history  that  leads  us  to  suppose  such  a  total 
demolition  accomplished.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
part  of  the  city  was  especially  exempted  by  Titus  from 
that  destruction  which  came  on  the  rest,  and  by  this 
means  the  towers  of  I^asaelus  Ilippicus  and  Mariamne 
were  left,  and  so  much  of  the  wall  as  inclosed  the  city  on 
its  west  side,  the  wall  being  preserved  for  a  shelter  to 
the  Iloman  camp  now  estal)lished  in  the  city,  and  the 
towers  as  a  memorial  of  its  ancient  grandeur  and  the 
power  of  the  conquerors.  ^^  The  rest  of  the  wall,^  says  Jo- 
sephus, *^  was  so  entirely  thrown  down  even  with  the 
ground,  by  those  that  dug  it  up  to  the  very  foundations, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  make  those  that  came  thither 
believe  it  had  ever  been  inhabited  (or  contabed  inhabit- 
ants).*^ 

Scarcely  half  a  century  after  this  *^  total  destruction,*^ 
the  Jews  in  revolt,  under  Bar-Kochebas,  ^^the  Son  of  a 

12* 
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Star,*'  snstaincd  a  three  years*  riege  in  the  same  Jemaalem, 
Hucccsaftilly  combatting  the  forces  of  Itonie,  a  fiict  that 
certainly  goes  very  fur  toward  showing  that  the  city  was 
in  some  measure  restored  to  inhabitable  order,  and  the 
walls  rebuilt  on  those  sides  where  they  had  been  thrown 
down  to  the  ground. 

Again  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  and  the  expressions  of 
Josephus  are  exceeded  by  Jerome,  who  says  that  it  was 
burned  and  destroyed  so  that  it  lost  its  very  name. 
Nevertheless  thb  destruction-  was  not  complete,  inas- 
much us  Adrian,  whose  intention  to  rebuild  the  former 
city  as  a  garrison  city  has  been,  by  some,  stated  as  the 
cause  of  the  revolt,  did  actually  accomplish  his  intention, 
according  to  Eusebius,  and,  therefore,  we  have  again  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  on  its  ancient  foundations.  Nor  am  I 
able  in  any  of  the  accounts,  brief  and  incomplete  as  they 
are,  to  find  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the  city  was 
restored  on  its  ancient  lines,  and  that  the  streets  and  pas- 
sages were  preserved  as  before  the  first  destruction.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  have  been  the  easiest  and  most  practi- 
cable plan  as  well  as  the  most  probable,  and  nothing  was 
done  in  either  destroying  by  which  any  of  the  localities 
were  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  former  case  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
claiming  and  taking  possession  of  their  own  houses  and 
lots,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  in  any  manner 
ejected.  Christians  and  Jews  alike  lived  in  the  Holy  City 
at  all  times  prior  to  the  second  rebuilding.  It  is  impos- 
sible then  that  any  spot  of  interest  in  the  histoiy  of  Christ 
could  have  been  forgotten. 

This  brings  us  down  to  a  time  between  a.d.  ISO  and 
A.D.  140.  The  revolt  of  Bar-Kochebas  was  finally  crushed 
at  JBether^  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Adri- 
an, corresponding  to  a.d.  1 35.  It  was  at  this  time  that, 
according  to  Jerome,  an  event  occurred  (about  which 
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there  is  still  much  doabt  as  to  whether  it  really  did 
occur),  which  has  afforded  the  only  foundation  of  the 
story  that  Titus  ran  a  ploughshare  over  the  site  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Titus  Annius  Rufus,  governor  of  Jerusalem  mider 
Adrian,  is  said  to  have  run  a  plouglisliare  over  the  site  of 
the  temple ;  but  this  ceremony,  for  it  was  nothing  else, 
needed  not  so  mudi  attention  as  has  been  given  to  it  by 
writers  in  later  years.  An  ancient  ploughshare,  wooden 
blocks  of  the  rudest  construction,  would  do  little  toward 
smoothing  rnins ;  and  the  best  modem  American  prairie- 
plough,  with  eight  or  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  would  do 
littlo  practical  work  among  piles  of.  stone,  each  of  whicli 
was  twenty  feet  long  by  five  and  three  in  tliickness,  the 
accumulated  ruins  of  the  great  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The 
ancient  ceremony  of  running  a  ploughshare  over  a  con- 
quered city  was  a  formality,  signifying  total  subjection. 
The  idea  that  it  proves  a  total  razing  of  walls  to  the 
ground  is  incorrect,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  seen  an- 
cient ruins. 

Tlie  Jews  were  now  (a.d.  135),  expelled  from  the  city 
of  their  fathers,  but  the  Christians  remained ;  and  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time  elected  Marcus  the 
first  Gentile  bishop,  doubtless  from  a  willingness  to  show 
to  the  emperor  that  they  were  not  Jews,  though  such  had 
been  their  reputation. 

From  this  time,  for  a  hundred  and  fidy  years,  the 
ChriHtian  church  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  spread  over  the  world.  Tlie  star  that  had 
risen  above  Bethlehem  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
to  its  abundant  light  and  glory.  From  being  a  despised 
and  hated  sect,  watching  with  earnest  and  sad  devo- 
tion the  sepulchre  that  had  once  entombed  their  Lord, 
and  from  which  in  their  persecutions  and  agonies  unnum- 
bered they  could  sometimes  scarcely  believe  he  had  artsen 
to  be  in  heaven  their  Qod  and  hope,  they  became  the 
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teachers  of  kings  and  emperors,  the  very  light  of  the 
world.  From  that  Golgotha,  of  which  they  well  knew 
the  story,  and  whoso  locality  it  scorns  idle  to  suppose  in 
those  few  short  years  they  could  have  lost,  they  beheld  a 
light  spreading  over  the  world  that  was  reflected  from  the 
snowy  summits  of  Caucasus,  the  white  clifis  of  Albion, 
and  the  far  mountains  of  Atlas. 

There  was  no  mce  of  men  known  to  the  wise  of  Romo 
that  did  not  hear  the  story  of  the  Nazarono.  There  was 
no  name  by  which  men  called  themselves  that  was  not 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  within  a  space  of  time 
almost  too  brief  for  us  to  believe  sufficient  for  the  history 
of  Calvary  to  have  reached  Abyssinia  and  England ;  and 
at  length  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  with  all 
the  gorgeous  attendance  and  pageantry  tluit  could  sur- 
round the  royalty  of  Constantino  himself,  came  a  pilgrim 
to  the  places  which  Rome  had  never  before  visited,  ex- 
cept as  the  scourge  of  an  avenging  God. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  it  mattoi-s  very  little,  in  view  of 
this  brief  history,  whether  Adrian  did  or  did  not  mark 
the  supposed  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  Calvary 
with  a  temple  of  Venus.  If  he  did,  then  there  is  of 
course  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  locality  was  preseiTcd 
perfectly ;  for  we  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that 
in  the  time  of  Adrian  it  could  not  have  been  mis-located, 
lie  would  have  selected  the  right  place  beyond  a  perad- 
venture.  If  he  did  not,  it  is  by  no  means  credible  that 
Golgotha  or  its  adjacent  garden  was  forgotten  by  the 
church  of  Jerusalem.  Had  the  Saviour  remained  in  the 
grave,  his  followers  (for  they  did  not  then  appreciate  or 
expect  the  resurrection),  would  never  have  forgotten  that 
grave ;  and  so  long  as  the  name  of  Christian  remained  in 
Jerusalem  the  spot,  though  deep  down  under  the  rubbisli 
of  a  fallen  city,  though  rifled  of  its  sacred  contents,  and 
no  longer  containing  his  precious  dust,  would  have  been 
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vinted  with  tears  of  devotion.  Has  it  never  oocarred  to 
men  that  there  wore  children  of  Lazarus  to  bear  in  mem- 
ory from  generation  to  generation  the  story  of  bis  tomb ; 
children  of  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  of  the  dcansed  leper,  of  the  blind  who  saw,  of 
the  hundreds  who  had  personal  and  family  reasons  for  re- 
membering tho  burial-place  of  a  great  benefactor  ?  The 
tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shechem,  of  the  patriarch  at  Hebron, 
of  Rachel,  close  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  were  kept  in 
honored  remembrance.  How  much  more  likely  was  it 
that  for  a  few  years  the  memory  of  the  tomb  that  held  a 
greater  than  Solomon  for  two  nights,  and  then  gave  him 
forth  to  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  should  bo  pre- 
served. 

More  than  all  is  it  incredible  that  the  Cliristians  of 
Jerusalem  could  read  the  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  in  their  meetings  and  their  families 
daily  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  understand  perfectly  whero 
each  little  incident  occurre<1,  and,  above  all,  whero  tho 
great  events  that  ended  the  mission  and  the  work  that 
Christ  finished.  It  is  on  this  very  account  that  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  do  not  speak  of  any  tradition  as  guiding  tho 
search  made  by  order  of  Constantine.  There  was  no 
tradition  about  it.  The  places  were  so  well  known  that 
no  one  thought  of  calling  it  tradition  at  all. 

So  much  seems  to  me  certain,  without  resorting  to  what 
can  not  bo  doubted,  the  idea  that  in  the  early  (Christian 
times,  as  in  all  other  times,  there  were  a  Uiousand  papers, 
notes  of  journal-keeping  men,  family  manuscripts,  old  let- 
ters, and  like  records  of  events  of  daily  occurrence,  to 
which,  had  it  been  necessary  to  seek  them,  those  desirous 
of  finding  the  sepulchre  would  have  had  abundant  access, 
and  which  on  the  other  Imnd  would  have  been  volumi- 
nous evidence  against  the  selection  of  a  wrong  locality. 
Theso  were  not  snch  papers  as  a  later  writer  would  refer 
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to,  except  as  Eusebias  does  in  the  phrase  if  tyypdtfxjiv^  bnt 
to  deny  their  existence,  is  asserting  a  remarkable  state  of 
society  and  aiiUirs  in  Jerusalem,  wliere  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  were  always  many  very  learned  men,  Jews  and 
Christians,  who  were  students,  scholars,  critics,  theolo- 
gians and  historians. 

But  the  fact  remains  undisturbed  that  in  the  days  of 
Eusebius  the  site  of  the  sopuldire  was  marked  1)y  a 
heathen  temple,  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
the  place  to  heathen  religion,  if  thereby  the  faith  in  the 
arisen  Christ  might  be  shaken. 

This  simple  fact,  which  is  of  conclusive  force  in  the  argu- 
ment, is  attacked  in  various  ways,  but  the  substance  of 
all  the  attacks  goes  only  to  the  question  of  evidence  of 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  temple.  No  one  disputes 
that  Helena  found  it  there.  The  date  of  its  erection,  by 
later  writers  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  Adrian,  is  of 
less  importance  than  the  fact  that  this  shows  us  that  the 
locality  was  in  no  respects  a  doubtful  one.  This  spot  was 
known  by  Pagan,  Jew,  and  Christian,  as  the  spot  where 
the  Christians'  great  founder  had  been  buried. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
locality  must  have  been  one  often  si>okcn  of  in  the  pre- 
vious years,  one  about  which  vast  interest  was  felt,  and 
that  the  early  Christians  did  think  of  and  cherish  such 
places. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject.  We  are 
fully  authorized,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  yield  our  belief  to  a 
&ct  found  by  good  judges,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
evidence. 

Is  it  probable,  or  possible,  that  men,  like  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  would  lend  themselves  to  a  trumpery  plot,  such 
as  some  writers  have  attributed  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  get  up  an  interest  in  the  Holy  City,  and  increase 
the  importance  of  that  see  ?    The  very  notion  is  fibsurd. 
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and  may  be  repelled  without  argument.  Attributing  such 
motives  betrays  either  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  or  a  recklessness  of  statement  of  character. 

Could  they  have  been  themselves  deceived  ?  Let  us 
see  who  they  were. 

Tliey  lived  in  no  dark  ago.  Tlie  fourth  century  was 
long  before  tlie  gloom  of  the  dark  ages.  It  was  a  time 
of  religious  and  classical  learning  unsurpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  It  was  the  age  when  Christianity, 
from  being  a  despised  creed,  had  become  the  religion  of 
llonio  and  the  world.   An  eminently  light  and  brilliant  age. 

Dr.  Robinson's  judgment  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  is 
sufficiently  satisfactory :  **  The  one  a  leading  bishop  and 
historian,  the  other  a  scholar  and  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.*' And  (Rpc^aking  of  their  judgment  concerning 
Emmaus)  he  says,  "  This  was  not  the  voice  of  mere  tradi- 
tion ;  but  the  well-considered  judgment  of  men  of  learn- 
ing  and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  country,  acquainted 
with  the  places  in  question,  and  occupied  in  investigating 
and  describing  the  Scripture^  topography  of  the  lloly 
Land."* 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  judgpient  of 
such  men  at  the  time  they  lived,  is  not  worth  more  than 
all  our  theories  at  this  remote  day.  It  is  quite  idle  for 
us  to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken.  When 
the  walls  and  ruins  of  the  Jerusalem  of  Christ's  day  were 
lying  around  them,  is  it  reasonable  to  sup|K)se  that  they 
would  select  a  place  within  the  walls  of  the  city  as  the 
locality  of  an  event  that  occurred  without  the  gates,  and 
stultify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews,  jMigaiis,  and  infidels,  who  would  have  laughed  at 
them  with  sharp  glee  ? 

And  it  is  very  certain  that  in  the  fourth  century,  how- 
ever difficult  it  might  have  been  to  establish  the  fiust 
»  BiMiqU  Rmsffhw,  vol  ML,  •dUkm  of  ISM,  pi  14«. 
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that  this  was  the  location,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all 
difiicalt  to  prove  that  it  was  not,  if  the  argnmenU  now 
in  use  are  valid.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  at 
that  time  in  proving  that  the  spot  lay  within  the  line  of 
the  second  wall,  whose  ruins  themselves  would  remain  to 
show  it,  while  the  walls  and  towers  of  Zion  which  Titus 
prcserve<l  would  have  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  its 
starting-point. 

These  i>ointH,  then,  appear  to  me  sufficient  evidence  on 
which  to  rest  my  faiUi  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Iloly 
Sepulchre : 

1.  It  b  not  credible  that  this  locality  was  forgotten  by 
Christians  within  three  hundred  years  after  the  great 
events  of  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

2.  Critical  scholars  and  learned  men,  employed  in  in- 
vestigating the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land,  Imd  no 
doubt  of  its  authentidty  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. 

3.  No  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  thought  in  that  age  of 
disputing  the  fact,  but  all  men  acknowledged  its  truth. 

4.  It  is  not  doubted  by  any  one  that  this  b  the  locality 
in  which  those  learned  men'  placed  their  confidence,  it 
having  been  well  preserved  from  that  time  to  this. 

This  is,  I  say,  suflicient,  without  those  additional  con- 
siderations which  I  shall  hereafter  present. 

But  of  course  these  grounds  of  faith  may  be  under- 
mined. It  is  not  pretended  that  they  sustain  a  certainty. 
He  who  would  overcome  the  argument,  may  do  it  in 
two  ways : 

1.  By  proving  that  this  is  not  the  locality,  from  some 
evidence  therewith  connected. 

2.  By  proving  Uiat  some  other  place  is  the  locality,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  sort  of  alibi. 

The  second  proposition  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider, since  no  one  can  maintain  it. 
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The  first  is  held  by  many  persons,  of  late  years,  with 
what  success  I  now  propose  to  examine. 

Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  Biblical  Researches,  published  in 
1841,  and  republished  with  extensive  additions  in  1856, 
has  taken  the  position,  to  which  his  learning  and  ability 
fully  entitle  him,  of  the  leader  in  maintaining  the  propo- 
sition tliat  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  on  the  locality  of  the 
sepulchre  occupied  by  Christ,  and  in  his  elaborate  works 
we  shall  find  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  to  this  effect. 

In  proceeding  then  to  notice,  and  if  I  may  be  able,  to 
expose  the  errors  of  his  reasoning  and  the  mistakes  of  his 
observations,  I  desire  first  to  express  my  own  obligation, 
in  oommon  with  that  of  all  travelers  to  lloly  Land,  for 
his  profound  and  invaluable  volumes.  They  are  the  only 
extant  guide-book  in  Syria,  excepting  the  Bible,  and  he 
has  brought  to  their  preparation  an  amount  of  erudition 
and  scholarship  which  no  one  hereafter  can  hope  to  ex- 
cel. Away  from  Jerusalem,  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, in  all  parts  of  Syria,  tlio  traveler  may,  with  one  or 
two  sm.ill  exceptions,  place  implicit  confidence  in  tlie  re- 
sults of  his  reasoning. 

But  I  have  already  stated  that  I  saw  reason  to  differ 
from  his  views  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  after  personal  ex- 
amination, and  as  the  arguments  on  the  question  are 
chiefly  topographical,  I  felt  no  diffidence  in  so  doing,  since 
one  pair  of  eyes  m  quite  as  likely  to  see  well  as  another. 

Dr.  Uobinflon*8  line  of  argument  is  twofold,  lie  con- 
tends that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  tradition  at  the 
time  of  Eusobius  locating  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  an  argu- 
ment which  is  quite  conclusively  disposed  of  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  fact,  tliat  tliere  was  no  tradition  about  a 
spot  which  every  one  knew ;  and  he  attacks  with  great 
spirit  all  attempts  to  sliow  that  Kusebius  and  Macariits 
had  any  evidence  of  tlie  locality  whatever. 

But  his  main  argument,  and  one  which,  if  oorreot^  is 
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coDclasivo,  is  founded  on  on  attempt  to  show,  by  the  to- 
pography of  Jerusalem,  that  the  present  locality  of  the 
Iloly  Sepulchre  actually  lies  within  the  walls  of  the  an- 
cient Jerusalem,  as  existing  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
can  not  by  any  possibility  bo  near  the  place  where  Christ 
was  crucified,  **  without  the  gates." 

Before  passing  to  this  second  and  more  important  por- 
tion of  the  doctor's  theory,  I  refer  briefly  to  a  weak  and 
inconclusive  stylo  of  argument  which  is  a  favorite  with 
him,  and  which  he  derives  from  the  fiuniliar  law  maxim, 
'*  Falsus  in  uno,  falsns  in  omnibus."  But  this  proverb, 
which  is  very  true  in  the  use  of  the  word  faUe^  has  no 
force  or  truth  when  we  substitute  mistaken  or  errofieaus. 
Thus  ho  argues  that  Jerome  was  wrong  in  stating  that  an 
idol  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Sopulchro  from  the  time 
of  Adrian,  and  an-ivcs  at  a  conclusion  in  this  way.  lie 
says  :  ''  Eusebius  and  the  other  historians  speak  only  of 
a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  Sepulchre.  Jerome,  on  the 
other  hand,  places  the  marble  statue  of  Venus  on  the 
*  Rock  of  the  Cross,*  or  Golgotha,  and  an  image  of  Jupi- 
ter on  the  place  of  the  Resurrection.  Here  the  Latin 
father  is  probably  wrong,  for  Eusebius  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness ;  and  the  former  is  therefore  equally  liable  to  have 
been  xorong  in  ascribing  t/iese  idols  to  Adrian  /"  a  con- 
clusion of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
sequitur. 

I  hardly  need  remind  the  reader  that  these  are  *'  the 
men  of  learning  and  critical  skill,  resident  in  the  coun- 
try," before  spoken  of. 

By  a  similar  error  of  reasoning,  the  learned  doctor  over- 
throws, to  his  own  satis&ction,  the  value  of  a  tradition  in 
favor  of  the  Sepulchre,  supposing  ono  to  exist.  .  For  its 
value,  he  says,  "we  have  a  decisive  test;  in  applying 
the  same  reasoning  to  another  tradition  of  precisely  the 
same  character  and  import."    And  he  then  pi'oceeds  to 
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show  that  the  tradition  of  the  place  of  the  ABoennon  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  coold  not  be  true.  Mj  remarlm  on 
that  point  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  how  satisfactorj 
his  concluaions  are.  lie  then  goes  on  to  overthrow  the 
tradition  concerning  the  Grotto  of  tlio  Nativity  at  Beth- 
lehem (of  which  part  of  his  argument  I  have  spoken  at 
Bethlehem).  Then,  supposing  it  established  that  both 
these  traditions  can  have  no.  foundation  in  truth,  he 
argues,  that "  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  all  others, 
the  alleged  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  found  to  be 
without  support."* 

Certainly,  as  a  more  nuitter  of  reasoning,  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  if  all  the  Holy  I'laccs,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  proved  to  be  wrongly  located,  this  would 
have  no  value  in  an  argument  concerning  this  one. 

I  pass  directly  to  the  topographical  argument  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  which  is  mostly  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts. 

Tlio  first  of  these  extracts  (Biblical  Itcscarches,  vol.  i., 
p.  401,  etc.)  is  as  follows: 

"  Josephus*  description  of  the  second  wall  is  very  short 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  began  at  the  gate  called  Gennath 
in  the  first  wall,  and  encircling  only  the  tract  lying  north, 
extended  to  Antonia.  Tliis  gate  called  Gennath  in  the 
first  wall,  doubtless  was  near  the*  tower  of  Hippicus,  and 
was  probably  not  included  within  the  second  wall,  in  or- 
der to  allow  a  direct  passage  between  tlie  upper  city  and 
the  country.  The  two  extremities  of  this  wall  are  there> 
fore  given,  but  its  course  between  these  points  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  determine. 

"  Did  this  wall  perhaps  run  from  its  beginning,  near 
the  tower  of  Hippicus,  on  a  straight  course  to  the 
fortress  Antonia?  Tliis  question  I  feel  compelled  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative  for  several  reasons.  First,  tlie  ex- 
•  EibHosl  Itmmrrhrm,  vol  iL,  pi  tS.  «!& 
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pro88  language  of  Josephna,  that  it  took  a  circular  course ; 
Bocondly,  the  Pool  of  Ilezekiah,  wliich  is  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  lay  Avithin  the  ancient  city,  must  then  have 
been  excluded ;  thirdly,  the  whole  space  included  in  the 
lower  city  would  in  this  way  have  been  reduced  to  a 
small  triangle  of  about  600  yards  on  the  south  side,  and 
some  400  yards  on  the  east  side ;  and  lastly,  thb  wall 
built  for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  city,  would  thus 
have  passed  obliquely  across  the  very  ]>oiiit  of  tho  hill 
Akra,  and  have  been  overlooked  and  commanded  on  the 
west  by  every  other  part  of  the  hill." 

The  second  extract  (Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67, 
etc.)  is  as  follows : 

^^  But  as  the  third  or  exterior  wall  of  that  writer  ( Jose- 
phus)  was  not  erected  until  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  it  can  not  here  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  the  question  still  arises,  whether  the  present  site  of 
the  Sepulchre  may  not  have  fallen  without  the  second  or 
interior  wall ;  in  which  case  all  the  conditions  of  the  gen- 
eral question  would  be  satisfied. 

*'  This  second  wall,  as  we  have  seen,  began  at  the  gate 
of  Qennath,  near  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  and  ran  to  the 
fortress  Antonia,  on  the  north  of  the  ten^ple.  Of  the 
date  of  its  erection  wo  are  nowhere  informed;  but  it 
must  probably  have  been  older  than  the  time  of  Ileze- 
kiah,  who  built  within  the  city  a  pool,  apparently  tho 
same  which  now  exists  under  his  name.  We  have  then 
three  points  for  determining  the  probable  course  of  this 
wall ;  besides  tho  general  language  of  Joseph  us  and  the 
nature  of  tho  ground.  Wo  repaired  personally  to  each 
of  these  three  points,  in  order  to  examine  there  this  very 
question ;  and  the  first  measurement  I  took  in  Jerusalem 
was  the  distance  from  the  western  side  of  the  area  of  the 
temple,  or  great  mosk,  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre.   I  measured  fi*om  the  western  entrance  of  that  area 
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OD  a  direct  coarse  along  the  street  by  the  Hospital  of 
Helena,  to  the  street  leading  north  from  the  basaar ;  and 
then  from  this  street  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  great  en- 
tmncc  of  the  cluirch.  The  whole  distance  proved  to  be 
1,223  feet,  or  alKiiit  407  yards;  which  is  33  yards  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile. 

'*  On  viewing  the  city  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Hippicus,  as  well  as  from  the  site  of  Antonia,  we  were 
satisfied,  that  if  the  second  wall  might  be  supposed  to 
have  nm  in  a  straight  lino  beween  those  points,  it  would 
have  led  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  without  the 
city ;  and  thus  far  have  settled  the  toi>ographical  [lart  of 
the  (juestion.  But  it  was  not  less  easy  to  perceive,  that 
in  thus  running  in  a  straight  course,  the  wall  must  also 
have  lefl  the  Pool  of  Hesekiah  on  the  outside ;  or  if  it 
made  a  curve  sufficient  to  include  this  pool,  it  would  na- 
turally also  have  included  tlie  site  of  the  Sepulchre,  unless 
it  made  an  angle  expressly  in  order  to  exclude  the  latter 
s]K)t.  And  further,  as  wo  have  seen,  Joseph  us  distinctly 
testifies  that  the  second  wall  ran  in  a  circie  or  curve,  ob- 
viously toward  the  north.  Various  other  circumstances, 
also,  which  go  to  support  the  same  view,  such  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  and  the  ancient  towers  at  the  Damas- 
cus gate,  have  already  been  enumerated.  Adjacent  to 
the  wall  on  the  north  there  was  a  space  of  level  ground, 
on  which  Antiochus  could  erect  his  hundred  towers.  All 
this  goes  to  sliow  that  the  second  wall  must  have  ex- 
tended further  to  the  north  than  the  site  of  the  present 
church. 

"  Or,  again,  if  we  admit  that  this  wall  ran  in  a  straight 
course,  then  the  whole  of  the  lower  city  must  have  been 
confincil  to  a  small  triangle ;  and  its  breadth,  between 
the  temple  and  the  site  of  the  sepulclire,  a  space  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  Englisli  mile,  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  many  squares  in  Loodoo  and  New  York*    Yet  w« 
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know  that  this  lower  city,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixioD, 
was  extensive  and  populous ;  three  gates  led  from  it  to 
the  temple;  and,  ten  yeai*s  later,  Agrippa  erected  the 
third  wall  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  city,  in 
order  to  shelter  the  extensive  suburbs  which  before  were 
unprotected.  These  suburbs  could  not  well  have  arisen 
within  the  short  interval  of  ten  years,  but  must  already 
have  existed  before  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

*' After  examining  all  these  circumstances  repeatedly 
upon  the  spot,  and,  as  I  hope,  without  prejudice,  the 
minds  of  both  my  companion  and  myself  were  forced  to 
the  conviction,  that  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the 
second  wall  so  run  as  to  exclude  the  alleged  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  is,  on  topographical  grounds,  untenable 
and  impossible.  If  there  was  prejudice  upon  my  own 
mind,  it  was  certainly  in  favor  of  an  opposite  result;  for  I 
went  to  Jerusalem  strongly  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  alleged  site  might  have  lain  without  the  second 
wall. 

'^But,  even  if  such  a  view  could  be  admitted,  the  exist- 
ence of  populous  suburbs  on  this  pait  is  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  probability  that  here  should  have  been 
a  place  of  execution,  with  a  garden  and  sepulchre.  The 
tombs  of  the  ancients  were  not  usually  within  their  cities, 
nor  among  their  habitations,  and,  excepting  those  of  the 
kings  on  Zion,  there  is  no  evidence  that  sepulchres  ex- 
isted in  Jerusalem.'* 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
topographical  argument  of  Dr.  Robinson  depends  on  the 
situation  of  the  gate  Gennath,  and  the  direction  of  the 
second  wall  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  there 
were  three  walls ;  the  first  being  the  old  wall,  inclosing 
only  Zion  proper,  and  Moriah. 

'^The  second  wall  had  its  beginning  from  the  gate 
which  was  called  Gennath,  bemg  of  the  first  wall,  and. 
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surrounding  the  nortlieni  slope  only,  reftohed  unto  An- 
tonia."     (Jos.,  B.  J.  6,  4,  2.) 

The  third  wall  began  at  the  tower  Ifippicus,  and  ex-- 
tended  quite  around  the  northern  part  of  Uie  city,  includ- 
ing a  largo  space ;  but,  as  this  was  built  by  Agrippa  after 
Christ's  death,  it  is  of  no  importance  in  the  argument. 

All  parties  are  agreed  upon  certain  points  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,  among  which  the  location  of  the 
tower  Ilippicus  is  one.  Tliis  was  on  the  north  wall  of 
Zion,  and  is  doubtless  marked  very  nearly  by  the  modem 
castle  of  David.  The  position  of  the  tower  Antonia  is 
also  in  general  agreed  upon.  It  occupied  the  northern 
part  of  the  temple  area,  which  must  have  been  nearly 
identical  with  the  present  area  of  the  great  mosk. 

The  second  wall,  therefore,  ran  from  a  point  in  the 
north  wall  of  Zion,  to  a  point  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
temple  area.  Did  it  include,  or  did  it  exclude,  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Sepulchre  ?  Tlie  reader  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  6xing  these  |>oints  |)crfcctly  in  his  mind,  by 
referring  to  the  birdVcye  view  of  Jerusalem  in  tliis 
volume.  The  high  minaret  in  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  mosk  area  marks  the  site  of  Antonia,  and  the  citadel, 
with  a  flag  over  it,  is  the  tower  Ilippictui. 

The  reader  will  have  already  [lerccivcd,  from  tlie  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  the  difference  in  the  line  in 
the  two  cases  would  be  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  length 
of  the  Cliurch  of  the  Resurrection,  say  four  hundred  feet. 
But  Dr.  Robinson,  with  singular  illiberality,  confines  us 
to  one  of  two  lines,  either  his  line  including  the  Sepulchre, 
or  a  straight  line  from  point  to  point.  It  would  be  sup- 
posed that  no  possible  other  line  could  be  devised.  Hut 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  writer  on  this  subject  who  has 
contended  for  a  straight  line  wall,  or  supposed  it  neces- 
sary. 

The  great  diiToreuoo  between  Dr.  Itobtuauu  and  Uio 
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bcliovera  in  the  Holy  Sepulohre,  consists  in  the  location 
of  the  gate  Gennath,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
second  wall.  If  it  be  three  hundred  feet  eastward  of  tho 
point  at  which  he  locates  it,  then  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  Sepulchre  was  excluded;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  the 
point  of  the  whole  argument. 

But  in  the  first  place,  let  us  for  the  moment  admit  Dr. 
Robinson's  location  of  the  gate  Gennath,  and  see  if  liis 
reasonings  from  it  are  correct,  and  whether  there  is  any 
thing  in  that  location,  or  elsewhere,  which  requires  that  a 
wall  commencing  there  and  running  in  a  curve  to  the 
north  side  of  the  temple  should  include  tho  present  site 
of  the  Sepulchre. 

It  will  bo  perceived  that  his  argument  in  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  second  wall  is,  that  if  it  ran  so  as  to  ex- 
clude tho  silo  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it 
must  also  have  excluded  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  *'  which," 
he  says,  "  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  lay  within  the  ancient 
city."    In  fact,  this  is  the  whole  of  his  argument. 

For  the  evidence  that  this  pool  was  within  the  ancient 
city,  wo  look  elsewhere  in  his  work  and  find  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

'^  We  are  told  of  King  Hezekiah  that '  he  made  a  pool 
and  a  conduit  and  brought  water  into  tho  city,'  and  also 
that  ^  he  stopped  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  tho  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David.'  From  this  language  we  can  only  infer  that 
Hezekiah  constructed  a  pool  within  tho  city  on  its  west- 
cm  part."* 

This  is  Dr.  Robinson's  entire  argument  to  show  that 
the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  was  toithin  the  city  walls,  a  con- 
clusion by  no  means  justified  by  the  words  of  tho  Scri|>- 
ture  account.  But  who  can  fail  to  be  astonished  at  tho 
next  sentence  of  Dr.  Robinson's  remarks  ?     '^  To  such  a 

*  Biblical  Ba&ouchM,  vcL  i.  p.  488. 
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pool  the  present  resen'oir,  which  is  doabtlees  an  ancient 
work,  entirely  oorresponda,**  when  I  remind  the  reader 
that  the  present  reservoir  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
what  Dr.  Robinson  believes  to  be  the  Akra  of  Josephus, 
dne  north  of  the  ^  city  of  David,**  and  (ar  north  of  any 
point  in  it,  where  no  possible  form  of  imagination  ooold 
locate  it  as  on,  near,  or  related  to  the  loefl  side  of  the  city 
of  David,  and  where  it  must  have  been  separated  from 
that  part  of  the  city  by  the  deep  valley  which  Dr.  Robinson 
calls  the  Tjrropceon,  and  which  was  under  the  precipice 
on  tho  north  side  of  Zion. 

In  fact,  no  language  can  be  used  which  would  define 
tliis  reservoir,  or  its  locality,  by  any  rcicrencc  to  the  west 
side  of  Zion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  mo  to  remind  tho 
reader  that  tho  '*  city  of  David*'  always  means  the  citadel 
dty,  or  Mount  Zion,  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  rao  that  Dr. 
Robinson  should  not  have  remembered  that  his  very  ar- 
gument, which  located  the  second  wall  outside  of  this 
pool,  necessarily  proves  that  the  |m>oI  was  north  and  east 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  tho  city  of  David,  which  was 
the  tower  of  Ilippicos. 

But  I  am  unable  to  see  any  necessity  for  locating  any 
pool  made  by  Ilezekiah  within  the  city.  The  passage  in 
the  second  of  Kings,  xx.  20,  which  states  that  he  brought 
water  into  the  dty  (or  waters,  as  I  suspect  tho  original 
has  it,  for  although  I  liavo  totally  forgotten  what  little 
Hebrew  I  once  knew,  I  find  that  the  Latin  translations 
have  the  word  aquas)^  has  not  necessarily  any  connection 
with  that  in  second  Chronides  xxxii.  30,  where  it  is  stated 
that  he  *'  stopped  tho  upper  water-course  of  Gihon  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  dty  of 
David.*'  This  latter  passage  is  much  more  likely  to  refer 
to  the  lower  pool  of  Oihon,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  tho 
dty  of  David,  and  whioh  may  have  been  improved  And  in- 

19 
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creased  by  straightening  the  water  flow,  which  was  crook- 
ed, or  possibly  swampy,  and  by  stopping  up  and  gathering 
in  a  reservoir  the  springs  at  the  upper  Pool  of  Gihou, 
which  formerly  flowed  across  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

Especially  does  this  seem  likely  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  a  passage  in  Isaiah  xxii.  0,  referring  to  the  lower 
pool,  and  recited,  if  not  addressed,  to  Hezekiah.  '^  Ye 
have  seen  also  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David,  that 
they  arc  many,  and  yo  gathered  together  the  waters  of 
the  lower  pool;"  and  the  11th  verse,  ^^  Ye  made  also  a 
ditch  between  the  two  walls  for  the  water  of  the  old 
pool,  but  ye  have  not  looked  unto  the  maker  thereof, 
neither  had  respect  unto  him  that  &shioned  it  long  ago ;" 
the  first  verso  quoted  manifestly  implying  that  Hczekiah 
constructed,  or  improved  the  lower  pool,  and  the  second 
that  he  made  another  aqueduct,  or  repaired  an  ancient 
one,  not  connected  with  cither  pool,  but  between  the  two 
walls ;  an  expression  referring,  doubtless,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tyropcoon  between  the  cast  wall  of  Zion  and  the 
west  wall  of  Moriah,  and  probably  to  the  pool  which  is 
referred  to  in  Nehemiah,  iii.  16,  which  was  the  limit  to 
which  Nehemiah  worked  in  repairing  the  wall  after 
Shallum,  who,  in  the  previous  verso,  is  stud  to  have  re- 
paired by  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  and  unto  '^  the  stairs  that 
go  down  from  the  city  of  David."  After  him  Nehemiah 
repaired  '^  unto  over  against  the  sepulchre  of  David  and 
to  the  pool  that  was  made."  This  must  imply  that  Nehe- 
miah repaired  the  wall  on  the  west  side  of  Moriah,  opposite 
the  cast  side  of  Zion,  and  that  the  pool  was  between 
the  two. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Ilezekiah  constructed 
other  aqueducts  than  the  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David,  and  this  is  made  perfectly  certain  by  the  passage 
in  Ben  Sirach,  xlviii.  17,  where  it  is  stated  that  '^  Ilezekiah 
made  his  city  strong,  and  conveyed  water  into  the  midst 
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thereof;  he  digged  through  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made 
fonntains  for  waters.** 

It  appears,  therefore,  qaite  dear  that  there  is  no 
seriptnral  evidence  of  the  antiqoitj  of  the  Birket-el- 
Hamman,  or  Pool  of  Ilezekiah,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  Josephus  or  the  early  Christian  writers  which 
will  make  it  necessary  for  ns  to  regard  it  as  of  their  date. 
On  the  contrary,  the  only  mention  of  a  pool  in  this 
direction,  by  Josephns,  appears  to  intimate  the  existence 
of  a  pool  or  other  supply  of  water  outside  the  walls,  near 
this  spot,  for  lie  speaks  of  a  pool,  Amygdalon,  here- 
abonts,  not  locating  it,  and  of  a  gate  in  the  wall  of  the 
npper  city,  Zion,  which  was  used  to  bring  in  water  to 
the  tower  of  Ilippicus.  This  gate  Dr.  llobinson  sup- 
poses to  be  identical  with  the  gate  Gennalh^  which  was 
the  point  of  commencement  of  the  second  wall,  though 
he  locates  the  pool  Amygdalon  within  that  second  wall, 
of  course  without  proof  of  each  location.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  the  gate  opened  to  tliis  pool,  as  the  nearest 
reservoir  to  the  towers,  aAd  if  the  gate  were  identical 
with  Gennath,  then,  doubtless,  the  pool  was  outside 
the  second  wall.  The  result  of  this  argument,  thus  fiu*,  is 
only  to  overthrow  the  idea  of  Dr.  Robinson  that  the 
Birket-el-Hamman,  or  Pool  of  Ilezekiah,  was  necessarily 
within  the  ancient  walls.  It  may  have  been  or  it  may 
not  have  been.  Enough  that  the  cliiof^  I  might  well 
say  the  only,  argument,  showing  the  line  of  the  second 
wall  to  be  outside  tlie  locality  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  b 
thus  ditiposed  of  as  without  weight. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  very  strenu- 
ous in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  a  circular  line  in  the 
second  wall,  baaed  on  Josephus*s  use  of  the  word  cvaAov- 
luvQv^  which  he  translates  *'  encircling.**  This  is  perhaps 
of  little  importance,  nnce  it,  in  fitct,  no  more  implies  a 
oiroalar  line  than  does  the  word  §ymnmdm^  in  English. 
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Each  haa  a  common  meaning  applicable  to  a  cirde, 
square,  iiarallelogram,  or  an  irregular  figure.  A  curved 
line  it  probably  was,  but,  like  all  city  walls,  it  was  likely 
to  have  frequent  breaks  and  angles.  The  exact  phrase 
used  by  Josephus  may  help  us  materially :  ^^  m/jcAovyievov 
6k  rb  npoadpKTtw  cAi/ia,*'  which  Dr.  Robinson  translates 
*'  encircling  only  the  tract  on  the  north.'' 

The  word  tMfJUi  literally  and  usually  signifies  slope, 
being  derived  firom  aXlvu^  meaning  to  bend,  or,  to  use 
our  word  derived  from  it,  to  incline. 

Now  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  my  description  of  the 
hill  Akra — or  rather  the  description  of  Josephus,  which 
made  it  a  theatre,  surrounding  the  basin  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  temple  area,  and  sloping  down  to  this 
on  all  sides.  lie  will  then  perceive  that  the  idea  of  this 
wall  encircling  tlie  slope  to  the  north  of  Zion,  or  the  en- 
tire slope  of  Akra,  distinctly  defines  the  wall,  as  well  as 
materially  confirms  my  idea  of  the  shape  of  Akra. 

We  have  thus  fiur  argued  on  the  admission  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  location  of  the*  gate  Gennath.  We  now 
proceed  to  show  that  he  is  in  error  in  that  location. 
Dr.  Robinson  says :  ^^  It  must  have  been  on  the  east  of 
Hippicus,  for  the  third  wall  began  at  that  tower.  It 
could  not  however  have  been  far  distant,  because  that 
part  of  Zion  was  then  high  and  steep." 

The  only  point  to  be  settled  is,  therefore,  how  near  to 
Hippicus  it  was,  and  this  is,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  differ- 
ence between  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  believers  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  He  locates  it  very  near  to  IBppicus, 
they  at  various  distances  eastward. 

Reason  on  this  as  we  will,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
arrived  at  with  our  present  knowledge :  we  can,  at  best, 
reach  probabilities.  First  of  all,  if  tlie  location  of  the 
gate  to  the  eastward  of  Hippicus,  some  three  or  five 
hundred  feet,  be  necessary  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Church 
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of  the  Sepulolire,  there  is  evidenoo  timt  it  most  haro 
been  so  (snd  this  is  do  petiiio  prindpO)  in  the  prob- 
ability that  the  time  of  Constantino  afforded  mach  better 
prooft  of  the  line  of  the  walls  than  we  can  ever  expect  to 
arrive  at. 

On  tliis  point  none  of  tlio  early  writers  appear  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  remark,  doubtless  from  a  con- 
viction that  no  one  could  imagine  Eusebios  and  Mao»- 
rius,  Helena  and  her  illustrious  advisers,  so  very  ignorant 
as  to  select  a  spot  within  the  ancient  wall  of  the  dty, 
whoso  ruins,  if  not  its  actual  stones  in  their  places,  roust 
tiion  have  been  very  manifest. 

The  first  and  only  early  writer  that  I  find  speaking  of  it 
is  Samt  Willibald,  the  English  pilgrim,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury (a.d.  766),  who  says  that  this  church  was  formerly 
outade  the  city,  but  was  brought  into  it  by  Helena. 
*'  Et  hnc  fuit  prius  extra  Hierusalem.  Sed  beata  Helena, 
quando  invenit,  coUocavit  ilium  locum  intus  intra  Hieru- 
salem."* 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  scoffers  of  the  early  ages 
never  discovered  what  it  is  now  attempted  to  prove, 
though  if  true  it  must  have  been  very  plain  then.  But 
passing  that,  let  us  see  what  other  evidence  we  have. 

Josephus  tells  us  that  the  north  wall  of  Zion  was  pre- 
cipitous. We  have  already  spoken  of  tho  valley  of  the 
Tyropceon  as  lying  between  it  and  Akra.  This  valley  I 
suppose  was  deep  and  narrow.  Tho  sides  were  perhaps 
precipitous  rocks.  Josephus  describes  tho  rows  of  houses 
on  both  hills  as  ending  at  the  valloy^s  edge. 

But  the  ravine  of  the  valley  must  not  be  mistaken  as 
that  of  a  stream.  The  valley  of  the  Kedron  implies  the 
valley  through  which  that  stream  nms,  sloping  one  way 
always.  But  tho  valley  of  tho  Cheesemakeri  was  one 
which  opened  on  tho  one  side  (the  west),  to  the  valley  of 

•  a  WUtttnkU,  Hod,  ne.  ▼«. 
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Gihon,  or  Ben  Ilinnom,  and  on  the  other  (the  east),  to  a 
largo  basin  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  tlicnce  down  to- 
ward Siloam.  It  can  liardly  be  otherwise,  therefore,  than 
that  this  valley  or  ravine  sloped  both  ways.  It  is  not 
probable  that  its  water  shed  was  all  to  the  eastward  from 
the  very  brow  of  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom«  On  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  deep  there  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tower  llippicus,  and  tlie  adjacent  towers,  all 
whidi  were  on  a  high  hilL 

The  tower  Hippicus  stood  on  the  north-west  brow  of 
Zion,  overlooking  the  valley  Ben  Ilinnom  as  to  its  west 
side,  and  the  TyropcBon  valley  as  to  its  north  side.  Two 
other  towers  stood  near  it,  known  as  Phasaelus  and 
Mariamne,  names  which  Herod  gave  to  them.  Tliese 
were  all  in  the  north  wall  of  Zion,  and  were  all  built  on  a 
high  hill;  such  is  the  express  statement  of  Josephus. 
(B.  J.  V.  4.) 

llippicus  was  twenty-five  cubits  broad,  Phasaelus  forty, 
and  Mariamne  twenty.  As  they  did  not  join  eacli  other, 
but  were  separate  and  distinct  towers,  although  near  each 
other,  it  is  fiur  to  estimate  a  distance  between  them  equal 
to  their  several  sizes,  which  gives  us  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty cubits  of  the  north  wall  of  Zion  as  on  a  high  hill. 
This  distance,  therefore,  I  feci  well  assured,  the  slope  of 
the  TyropcBon  was  toward  the  westward ;  and  somewhere 
to  the  eastward  of  this  point  must  have  been  the  gate 
Gennath,  which  certainly  did  not  open  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  This  seems  conclusive  against  Dr.  Robinson^s  loca- 
tion of  Gennaili. 

Be  it  noticed  in  passing  that  Titus  did  not  overthrow 
these  towers,  but  allowed  them  to  stand  as  marks  of  the 
mighty  power  he  had  conquered.  It  is  not  probable  that 
two  hundred  and  thirty  or  fifty  years  had  removed  all 
traces  of  them,  or  that  in  Constantine^s  day  there  was  any 
doubt  about  their  location. 
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Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  gate  Oennath  was  between 
two  of  these  to  were,  as  Dr.  Robinson  appears  to  sappose, 
although  ho  does  not  say  so  distinctly ;  for  doubtless  Jo- 
sophus  would  then  have  stated  that  the  commencement  of 
the  second  wall  was  from  such  a  tower,  as  ho  does  of  the 
third  wall,  which  began  at  the  tower  Ilippicus;  nor,  if 
the  gate  was  between  two  towers,  would  it  be  likely  that 
he  would  call  it  a  gate  of  the  old  wall.  He  would  rather 
call  it  a  gate  of  the  palace,  into  which  it  must  have 
opened,  since  that  lay  behind  the  citadel,  or  of  the  citadel 
itself,  which  evidently  included  the  three  towers. 

The  name  of  tlie  gato  Oennath^  signifying  gardens^ 
has  been  frequently  mentioned,  but  no  one  has  appeared 
to  observe  the  interesting  fact,  however  slight  may  seem 
its  importance  in  this  argument,  that  this  gate  opened  to- 
ward that  garden  in  which  we  suppose  the  Saviour  found 
a  tomb.  It  shows  tliis  at  least,  that  on  this  part  of  the 
western  side  of  the  city  there  were  gardens. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is,  decidedly,  that  the  gate 
Oennath  was  not  near  the  tower  Ilippicus,  but,  being  lo- 
cated at  that  point  where  the  descent  from  Zion  into  the 
valley  was  least,  must  have  been  to  the  eastward  of  the 
three  towers,  and  quite  as  fiir  east  as  the  present  site  of 
Calvary.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  that 
site,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  outside  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city,  supposing  the  wall  to  have  run 
northward  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Damascus  gate, 
whicli  is  the  lino  on  whicli  I  believe  all  are  agreed. 

A  very  trivial  objection  is  founded  on  the  narrowness 
of  the  city  thus  caused,  which  the  objectors  are  pleased 
to  measure  from  the  interior  wall  of  the  temple  inclosure 
instead  of  its  exterior.  The  city,  or  rather  the  walled 
part  of  the  city,  was  of  very  uniform  breadth  from  its 
northern  to  its  southern  extremity,  if  this  line  be  correct, 
the  general  line  being  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
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east.  Oatside  these  walls  was  a  large  growing  dtj, 
which  in  later  times  was  walled  in  by  Agrippa.  The 
second  wall  was  bat  a  small  sweep,  inclosing  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  basin  of  Akra,  within  which  houses  had  been 
built.  Even  this  wall  had  not  been  necessary  in  the  long 
history  of  the  glory  of  Jemsalem,  which  had  been  con- 
tented with  the  citadel  of  Zion,  and  the  inclosed  temple 
area,  and  the  hollow  between  them,  which  alone  were 
walled  during  all  the  times  of  the  kings. 

Dr.  Robinson's  remaining  topographical  argument  is 
based  on  Josephus's  description  of  the  final  taking  of 
Zion  by  Titus,  after  he  had  taken  the  second  wall; 
and  he  supposes  the  Pool  Amygdalon  where  the  tenth 
legion  built  their  offensive  mounds  against  Zion  to  be 
identical  with  the  Rirkct-el-IIammam.  It  may  Iiavo  been 
so,  although  its  distance  from  the  north  side  of  Zion  is 
very  great,  almost  too  great  to  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  its  being  so  regarded.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  ac- 
count of  Josephus  to  lead  to  any  conclusion  that  it  was 
within  or  without  the  second  wall. 

Tlio  argument  that  the  attack  on  Zion  had  been  delayed 
till  the  second  wall  was  taken  has  no  force  in  showing 
that  its  capture  was  necessary  to  that  attack;  because 
the  £ict  appears  dbtinctly,  that  the  final  taking  of  Zion 
was  not  by  this  attack  on  the  north.  Dr.  Robinson  errs 
in  stating  this,  which  ho  does  by  way  of  proving  that  the 
ground  must  have  been  less  high  at  the  north-west  comer 
of  Zion,  and  thus  that  the  gate  Gennath  would  be  there 
located.  He  says  (vol.  iii.,  new  edition,  page  215) :  ^^  lie 
divided  his  force  against  Antonia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  north-western  part  of  Zion  on  the  other,  over-against 
the  royal  palace.  This  was  obviously  the  most  feasible 
point  of  attack,  in  respect  to  the  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  strength  of  the  three  towers,  Hippicns, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  by  which  it  was  defended. 
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And  here  it  was  that  the  Romans,  in  oonseqaence  of  a 
panio  among  the  Jewish  leaders,  finally  made  their  way 
by  a  breach  into  the  nppor  city.*' 

The  breach  was  not  on  the  north  side  of  Zion  at  all. 
Josephus  expressly  states  that  the  Romans  could  never 
hare  taken  the  towers  on  the  north  side  by  their  engines, 
and  his  description  of  the  taking  of  the  towers  contains 
the  statement  that  their  defenders  were  frightened  away 
by  men  who  told  them  of  a  breach  in  the  western  wall 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Romans  there.* 

Zion  was  impregnable  on  its  north  side,  and  remained 
so  in  this  last  great  straggle.  So  steep  was  all  that  part 
of  it  near  the  towers,  that  the  engines  could  never  have 
made  a  breach  in  it. 

In  tliis  connection  I  may  refer  to  a  gateway  of  which 
some  remains  are  visible,  which  has  by  some  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  gate  Gennath  itself,  and  by  othera  a 
gate  in  the  second  wall.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ourioos 
and  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
sitnatcd  on  the  side  of  a  street,  nmiiing  south  from 
the  bazaars,  not  fiir  from  the  north-cast  comer  of  Mount 
Zion. 

Dr.  Robinson  disposes  of  it  in  his  own  way  as  follows. 
I  quote  him  for  the  sake  of  saying  that,  in  this  instance, 
either  his  prejudice  leads  him  to  be  unfair,  or  his  observa- 
tion is  seriously  at  fault. 

"  I  lore  •  •  •  is  seen  the  crown  of  a  small  round  arch, 
apparently  ancient,  fronting  toward  the  west,  and  now  ris- 
ing only  just  above  the  gpx>und.  We  endeavored  to  gain 
access  to  it  from  the  rear,  but  without  success.  The  stones 
of  the  arch  are  small,  rudely  cut,  and  without  any  trace 
of  iKsvcling.  It  may  have  belonged  to  a  small  gateway, 
perhaps  in  the  wall  of  a  dwelling  or  a  court.  It  more  re- 
sembles the  rude  entrance  of  an  aqueduct  or  sewer.     A 

•  R  J.,  Ii.  s,  4, 
13* 
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glance  only  is  needed  at  iU  appearance  and  position,  to 
diow  that  it  could  never  have  had  connection  witli  any 
city  wall.  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  whole  fragment," 
etc.,  etc. 

/  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  observe  the  repetition  of  the 
word  smalL  It  is  a  small  round  arch ;  the  stones  are 
wnaU.  It  can  not  be  a  city  gate — it  was  the  gate  of  a 
house  or  a  court — and  a  small  gateway,  at  that.  Now  for 
the  facts. 

Of  this  arch  seven  stones,  forming  the  entire  arch  re- 
main above  ground.  The  sides  of  the  gateway  are  below 
the  earth.  The  rear  b  a  dye-shop,  built  up  close.  I  got 
into  it  with  a  candle,  but  the  stones  were  thickly  plastered 
over,  and  I  could  see  nothing.  But  the  arch  was  and  is  a 
massive  structure,  which  would  sufficiently  impress  any 
candid  observer. 

The  stones  of  the  arch  differ  in  size.  The  first  stone, 
which  is  entirely  above  ground,  is  five  feet  top,  three  and 
a  half  bottom,  by  five  high — depth  not  less  than  five  feet. 
The  reader,  by  marking  out  this  size  before  him  will  judge 
how  trivial  the  arch  was.  'The  next  stone  is  a  little  larger, 
three  inches  broader ;  the  next,  the  key-stone,  is  a  little 
smaller.  The  next  is  larger  again,  and  the  fifth  is  so 
crumbled  that  I  could  not  measure  its  size.  The  arc  of 
the  interior  of  the  arch  is  fifteen  feet.  Not  a  very  small 
arch  for  the  small  gateway  of  a  house  or  a  court !  The 
idea  of  its  being  the  entrance  to  a  sewer  is  trifling  with 
truth.  There  are  four  large  stones  remaining  on  the 
north  side  of  the  arch  forming  part  of  the  strong  wall  in 
which  it  stood,  but  I  do  not  intend  here  to  attempt  any 
conjecture  as  to  its  origin.  I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
sider it  the  gate  Gennath,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
it  was  a  gateway  in  a  tower  of  the  second  wall.  It  stands 
in  a  remarkable  line  with  a  ridge  extending  quite  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  in  which  some  antiquarians  have  sup- 
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posed  tliat  they  reoognixcd  tracoii  of  Uio  second  wall. 
The  Porta  Judiciara  stands  parallel  to  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  this  line,  and  may  have  been  the  arch  on  the  inside 
of  a  tower,  of  which  the  outside,  twenty  feet  distant, 
opened  outside  the  wall  of  the  city,  the  lino  of  the  wall 
passing  between  the  two  arches.  Tliis  is  the  archway 
through  which,  tradition  has  it,  that  Christ  was  led  out  to 
cruoiBxion. 

As  to  the  absence  of  beveling  on  the  stones,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Dr.  Robinson  has  a  sort  of  mania  for 
beveled  stones.  lie  regards  them  as  almost  unmistakable 
evidences  of  high  antiquity,  and  seems  to  think  no  wall 
can  be  old  that  is  without  tlicm,  a  notion  that  fifteen 
minutes  in  Jerusalem  ought  to  ex\ye]^  since  there  are  nu- 
merous walls  of  beveled  stone  of  late  Christian  periods, 
and  others  of  plain  stone  that  antedate  the  fall  of  Jem- . 
salcm. 

Tliis  gateway  is,  perhaps,  the  most  massive  perfect 
arch,  ancient  or  modem,  in  Jerusalem,  and  future  exca- 
vations will,  probably,  connect  it  with  some  great  struc- 
ture, wall,  or  castle,  of  the  days  of  Jewisli  glory.  Should 
any  traveler  of  less  distinguished  reputation  for  calm  and 
candid  obser^-ation,  describe  it  as  Dr.  Itobinson  has,  it 
would,  very  probably,  be  set  down  to  want  of  fairness  or 
inability  to  form  a  correct  estimate. 

A  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  others,  calcu- 
lated to  throw  discreilit  on  the  locality  of  tlio  Sepulchre, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  tomlis  having  existed  in 
this  region  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not 
probable  that  there  was  a  sepulchre  in  a  garden  here- 
abouts. 

The  location,  by  Josephus,  of  the  monument  of  the 
High  Priest  John  is  just  here — within  a  few  rods,  at 
most,  from  the  Sepulchre.  But  a  very  decided  answer  to 
this  statement  is  found  in  the  inclosure  of  the  Church  <jf 
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the  Resarrection,  in  the  tombs  known  as  those  of  Nioo- 
demos  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  church,  just  ontside  the 
great  wall  of  the  rotunda,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty 
feet  from  the  tomb  of  Christ,  is  a  low,  dark  vault  in  the 
solid  rock,  within  which  are  four  open  graves  (cut  in  the 
rock)  and  two  closed.  Two  of  these  are  niches,  opening 
ill  the  side  of  the  crypt,  and  two  aro  sunk  in  the  floor. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  this  crypt  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  impartial  visitor  can  not  enter  it  without 
feeling  the  great  force  of  the  evidence  thus  afforded  that 
he  b  on  a  spot  which  was,  of  old,  a  place  of  graves,  a 
place  which  might,  therefore,  have  well  deserved  its 
name  Golgotha. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  ever  a  tomb  hewn 
in  the  rock  in  or  near  Jerusalem  since  the  time  of  Christ, 
but  though  this  may  have  been,  there  is  enough  in  the 
appearance  of,  at  least,  two  of  these  niches,  to  convince 
the  visitor  of  their  high  antiquity. 

Dr.  Robinson  did  not  see.  these  tombs  on  his  first  vi^t 
to  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ho 
did  not  then  examine  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  all.  It  is  no 
reflection  upon  his  judgment  to  say  that  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  interior  of  the  church  and  sepulchre 
might  have  had  a  weight  in  forming  an  opinion  when 
his  mind  was  as  yet  undetermined,  which  they  would  not 
have  on  his  second  vbit,  when  he  came  back  to  Jerusalem 
with  settled  opinions.     This  is  but  human  nature. 

On  his  last  visit,  examining  them,  ho  supposes  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  referring  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  even  to  so  early  an  age  as  that  of  Constantino, 
and  says,  *^  This  is  obviously  true  in  respect  to  the  sarco- 
phagi sunk  in  the  floor.  No  other  instance  will  be  found, 
I  think,  of  like  excavations  in  the  floor  of  a  crypt."  (Vol. 
tii.,  new  edition,  page  181.) 
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This  statement  is  not  fonnded  on  correct  obierviition, 
M  indeed  he  might  hmve  jadged  by  comparison  with  his 
own  work,  volame  iii.,  new  edition,  page  479,  where  he  de- 
seribes  the  tombs  near  the  ancient  Abilene,  and  particularly 
one  which  Mr.  Ilobson  entered,  having  ^  four  niclies  {h- 
ctdl)  in  the  floor  of  the  chamber  itself.'*  lie  adds  that 
other  tombs  here  are  similar,  as  indeed  I  am  able  to 
affirm,  having  found  many  tombs  there,  scores  indeed,  of 
this  description.  These  tombs  are  doubtless  of  as  early  a 
date  as  Lysanias,  who  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in  the  days 
of  John  the  Baptist.     (Luke,  ili.,  1.) 

Tliis  stylo  of  tomb  is  also  well  known  to  all  who  have 
examined  an  Egyptian  necropolis,  as  very  common  there 
in  remotely  ancient  times.  I  therefore  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  antiquity  of  this  crypt  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Were  it  of  a  later  period  tlian  the  time  of  the  uncovering 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine,  I  have  no  doubt  wo 
should  have  a  record  of  its  period  and  object.  A  rcry 
common,  easy,  and  absurd  method  of  dis)K)Aing  of  these 
arguments,  is  to  talk  wisely  of  monkish  tricks,  but  tho 
monks  of  the  Terra  Santa  have  in  all  ages  been  closely 
watched  by  sealous  enemies,  either  unbelievers  or  here- 
tics, and  that  they  should  succeed  in  imposing  on  tho 
world  by  the  digging  of  such  tombs,  is  impossible.  An- 
other style  of  argument,  which  I  am  fully  prefmred  to  find 
myself  met  with,  is  that  which  ascril>cs  any  one's  belief  in 
the  Sepulchre  to  monkisli  inlhiencc.  I  admit  very  freely 
my  indebtedness  to  the  monks  of  the  Terra  Santa  for  hos- 
pitality and  kindness.  I  am  so  stupid  myself  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  why  acqiiaintanco  and  friendship 
with  the  monks  should  have  any  greater  influence  than 
decided  Protestant  and  anti- Roman,  Greek,  Armenian 
or  Jew  education  feelings  and  proclivities,  or  why  good 
treatment  in  the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa  should  a£> 
feot  my  judgment  in  the  Chardi  of  the  RctQrreotioo,  or 
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here  in  America.    Such  argumenta  have  no  weight  except 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  them. 

I  scarcely  need  again  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  argument  to 
establish  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  Holy  Places.  Hiis 
b  not  attempted.  But  I  believe  it  can  be,  and  has  been 
shown,  that  there  b  no  force  or  value  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  them  fidse,  and  thb  done,  every  man  b  left  to 
weigh  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  their  favor,  and 
believe  or  reject  it,  as  he  sees  fit. 


IV. 

HISTORY  OF  CALVARY  AND  THB   SKPULOHRB. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  give  a  brief  hbtory  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  that  the  reader  may  be  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts  on  which  to  base  hb  faith. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Sepulchre  was  marked  by  the 
erection  over  it  of  a  temple,  which  Jerome,  writing  in  the 
fiflh  century,  ascribes  to  Adrian.  When  Helena  visited 
Jerusalem,  she  was  guided  to  the  spot  by  the  resident 
Chrbtians.  Her  sou  Constantino,  Emperor  of  Ilome, 
having  been  converted  to  Chiistianity,  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  devote  treasure  to  the  beautifying  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  the  aged  and  pious  pilgrim,  his  mother,  was 
equally  anxious  to  place  the  sepulchre  of  Chrbt  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  honored,  as  it  had  been  before  dbgraced.  Con- 
stantine  ordered  the  removal  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
and  it  was  done,  the  mound  on  which  it  stood  removed, 
and  a  cavern  found,  answering,  in  all  respects,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  evangelists.  I  believe  no  one  doubts  that 
that  cavern  stood  on  the  spot  now  pointed  out  as  the  site 
of  the  Sepulchre,  and  I  think  the  reader  will  believe  with 
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me  that  the  identical  cave  remains,  the  veritable  rock- 
hewn  tomb. 

In  the  absence  of  better  reasoning,  a  very  trifling  ob- 
jection has  been  magnified  much  by  writers  on  the  Holy 
Sepalchrc.  It  is  that  there  is  a  discrefMmcy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  discovery  of  the  Sepulchre  and  other  holy 
places,  Eusebius  ascribing  it  to  Constantine,  and  later 
writers  to  his  mother.  The  latter  was  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  emperor  in  Rome.  The  emperor  was  the  commander, 
and  the  paymaster.  His  mother  was  present,  as  a  de- 
voted pilgrim,  to  aid  in  person.  Eusebius  speaks  of  the 
royal  patron,  and  later  writers  of  both  the  patron  and 
the  pilgrim.  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing facts  if  he  bear  in  mind  that  Helena  was  in  Je- 
rusalem about  325,  and  Icil  there  after  the  uncovering  of 
the  Sepulchre,  and  her  discovery  of  the  Cross,  and  died 
before  the  Basilica  of  Constantino  was  completed,  at  the 
dedication  of  which  Eusebius  was  present.  Eusebius 
might  well  omit  her  in  his  account  of  the  great  work  of 
Constantinc,  and  yet  no  argument  be  thence  derived  that 
she  had  no  share  in  it. 

I  may  pause  here,  a  moment,  to  allude  to  that  other 
search,  carried  on  by  Helena  herself,  which  many  writers 
have  confounded  with  the  finding  of  the  Sepulchre. 

While  the  empress-mother  was  in  Jerusalem,  she  list- 
ened to  a  story — tradition,  if  the  word  bo  better — which 
aged  Christians  related  to  her,  of  the  history  of  the  cross 
on  which  Christ  suffered.  They  said  that  it  was  well 
known  among  Christians,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  cross  was  thrown  into  a  pit  near  the  place  of 
crucifixion,  and  that  it  had  never  been  removed  from  that 
spot. 

This  statement  is  ample  evidence  to  oppose  to  the  at- 
tempted proof  that  no  tradition  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  that  the  discovery  of 
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llie  pfaMie  WM  mincflkwL  If  bmb  kwv  wlwre  tke 
kij,  thej  knew  mher^  llie  tonb  wm^  If  ikej  bad  ai 
accooDt  of  ooe»  it  ioTolrcs  neeanriij  tbe  €Kt  tkaX  iWj 
bad  of  boib.  Tbe  rtrj  pben  were,  infMiliB^  to  tbe 
Scripiore  bktorj,  tAe  jomcl  Wbetercr  dtrarj 
tbat  pfa^e^  WM  a  gardes  and  a  aepakbre. 

Helena  ciigd  tbat  place  to  be  excaratcd.    Tbe 
Tatioa  rcnaina  mto  tbii  daj.     No  ooe  tleniei  k.    Sbe 
tommd  in  it  tbree  troawii  or  pieeca  of  tindier  wbieb 
befiered  to  be  parts  of  tbree  croeKs;  one  of 
reeognbed  as  tbe  tme  croas  of  Cbiiit^  b j  tbe  i 
of  Fflate,  wbicb  remained  upon  iL 

Tbe  itory  tbat  it  waa  reoogaiaed  bj  tonrbing  tbe  tbree 
tfCMWi  to  a  ack  peraon,  and  ber  reririi^  and  being 
bcaled  Ij  tbe  trae  croai^  ii  of  a  fev  jear^  later  date  tban 
Cbrjaoatom  and  Saint  Ambroae,  wbo  oalj  Hate  tbat  it 
known  hj  tbe  inscription,  and  aj  nntbing  of  tbe 


Witboot  pansing  to  discnas  tbe  qaettion,  wbetber  tbe 
wood  bere  found  was  or  was  not  tbe  wood  on  wbieb 
Cbrist  soirered,  it  is,  neTeftbeiess,  a  diseoTerj  of  tbe 
deepest  interest  in  a  biitorical  point  of  riew.  Tbe  nails 
wbicb  were  found  in  tbe  same  \Hi^  wero  bettered  to  be 
tlie  nails  tbat  had  transfixed  tbo  bands  of  tbe  >*ictini. 
Tlie  birtorj  of  two  of  tbem  is  forerer  lost.  Two  ocbera 
were  wroogbt,  bj  order  of  Helena,  into  a  crown  for  ber 
aoo ;  and  tbe  rojiltj  of  Rome  acknowledged  tbe  soprem- 
aej  of  Him  whom  a  Roman  goreroor  crucified  Sir  saying 
that  be  was  King  of  the  Jews,  bj  wearing  a  crown  made 
of  tbe  iron  that  the  nation  bcficTcd  was  the  instromcnt  of 
bb  tortore.  The  historj  of  those  nails,  whether  thej 
were  or  not  the  nails  on  which  the  Nns  of  mankind  hu^ 
— of  tbe  heads  that  hare  worn  that  crown,  from  the 
mightj  Charles  to  the  child  of  DesUnT^H>f  tho  wearj 

Pm.  Ont  de  IVdot.  Ib|l  ajil  3S5l 
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temples  that  have  throbbed  nnder  it — would  be  one  of 
the  moet  aablime  histories  of  this  world. 

And  the  historj  of  the  wood  is  of  greater  interest. 
Could  men  but  know  the  beating  hearts  that  have  hushed 
to  quiet  death  under  fragments  of  that  wood — the  vows 
tlmt  have  been  made  over  pieces  of  those  beams — the 
souls  that  have  gone  to  God,  6ghting  valiantl j  on  old 
battle-fields  around  the  sacred  wood — could  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  history  of  men  as  related  to  it  be  told, 
we  should  regard  the  excavation  of  that  cavern  as  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  incidents  in  the  world's  story. 

But  a  few  years  later  than  this  discovery,  Cyril  speaks 
of  it  and  of  the  fragments,  as  already  widely  distributed.^ 
Nevertheless,  the  chief  part  of  the  wood,  enough  to  be 
called  the  cross,  was  preserved  in  Jerusalem,  where  it 
became  one  of  the  objects  of  p^oatcst  interest  to  pilgrims. 
At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  it  was  carried  away 
by  Chosroes ;  but  recovered  again,  and  restored  by  the 
Emperor  llcraclius,  who,  on  tlio  14th  September,  020, 
marched  barefoot  and  in  sackcloth,  into  Jerusalem,  carry- 
ing on  his  own  shoulder  this  piece  of  holy  wood,  recov- 
ered from  the  enemy  ;  from  whicli  lime  to  the  present, 
that  day  has  been  a  feast  day  in  the  Romish  and  English 
calendar.  It  continued  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

It  was  carried  from  Jerusalem  to  rouse  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Crusaders,  when  summoneil  by  Guy,  last 
king  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  battle  of  Ilattin ;  and  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  describe  its  fate  in  that  noted 
conflict.  I  find  it  afterward  spoken  of  as  in  Jerusalem,  in 
the  possession  of  Salah  eMeen,  although  an  old  account 
states  that  it  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  later 
than  this  I  am  not  able  to  trace  its  history  by  any  author- 
ities within  my  reach. 

•  Osthr.  10;  z.  If ;  xtt.  4. 
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The  Sepuldirey  m  oneoTered  bj  order  of  Coortutliie, 
Eutebins  describes  as  **  a  cave  which  had  eTideoUj  been 
hewn  ouiy"  and  as  being  hewn  in  an  isolated  rod^  one 
whidi  stood  by  itseU^  on  the  kTel  hmd.  He  aw  it  with 
his  own  e jes.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  tradition. 
From  that  daj  to  this  the  written  record  is  complete^ 
and  no  one  doubts  that  this  qx>t  is  unchanged. 

And  I  think  the  same  caye  remains. 

Tliis  idea  seems  startling,  especially  to  visitors  who 
have  seen  onljr  the  marble  decoratioos  of  it. 

By  Constantine's  order,  the  rode  was  hewn  into  a 
smaller  At^pe^  decorated  with  oolomns,  and  left  standing 
opposite  the  western  front  of  his  church,  or  basilica. 

Cjrril,  bom  ▲•o.  315,  ootemporary  with  and  ordained 
by  Ifacarius  himself  (who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
335,  when  the  basilica  was  dedicated),  and  who  succeeded 
him  as  bishop  in  350,  describes  the  rock  of  Golgotha  as 
showing  how  the  rocks  were  riven,  because  of  Christ's 
crucifixion,  and  also  the  cave,  and  how  it  was  hewn 
down.* 

I  scarcely  need  cite  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.o.  383), 
who  says,  ^^  On  the  left  hand  is  the  little  hill  Golgotha, 
where  the  Lord  was  crucified,  and,  about  a  stone's  throw 
from  it,  the  crypt  wherein  his  body  was  laid."  For,  I 
presume,  no  one  doubts  the  existence  of  a  cave  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication,  ▲.d.  335. 

The  Sepulchre  remained  the  object  of  Christian  solid- 
tude  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when 
Chosrocs,  the  Persian  monarch,  swept  over  Palestine,  and 
captured  Jerusalem.  The  Jews,  who  followed  in  his 
train,  destroyed  the  Christian  churches,  and  the  basilica 
was  burned.  The  Christian  inhabitants  were  slaughtered, 
and  the  city  once  more  desolated.  This  invasion  was  like 
the  hurricane,  furious,  but  passing  swiftly  away. 

•  Cyril,  Lect  xiv.  9. 
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Modestos,  vicar  of  the  Patriarch  of  JerusaleoHf  rebuilt 
the  cliurchcfl  on  their  rains.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  Adamnanua  describes  the  visit  of  AroulfOs  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  cave  in  the  solid  rock  then  standing, 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  had  not  been  destroyed  in 
the  Persian  invasion.  He  describes  the  marks  of  the 
tools  on  the  rock,  the  color  of  which  was  white  and  red, 
which  is  the  color  of  the  native  stone  of  Jentsalem,  as 
now  seen.  lie  is  very  minute  in  his  account  of  the  cave 
as  such  (Spelacum  9ive  tpelunca^  recte  vodtari  po9$U). 
The  door  was  on  the  east ;  the  chamber,  a  foot  and  a 
half  higher  than  an  ordinary  man ;  the  sepulchre,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chamber,  excavated  in  the  same  rock^ 
and  elevated  three  palms  above  the  floor.  All  this  is  ao- 
curately  descriptive  of  the  present  cave. 

St.  Willibald,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  ▲.d.  765,  de- 
scribees the  Sepulchre  briefly,  but  with  ample  minuteness  : 
"  Illud  sepulchrum  fucmt  in  petra  excisum  ;  ct  ilia  petra 
Stat  super  terram,  ct  est  quadrans  in  imo,  et  in  summo 
subtilis  *  *  *  ct  in  oricntali  plaga  in  ilia  petra  sc- 
pulchri  est  jantm,  per  quam  intrant  homines  in  sepulchnim 
orare.  Et  ibi  est  intus  lectus,  in  quo  corpus  Domini 
jacebat.***  This  description  again  agrees  with  the  present 
appearance  of  the  Sepulchre. 

Such  it  continued  until  the  accession  of  the  Kalif  El 
Hakim,  who,  A.n.  1011,  demolished  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  lie,  however,  very  soon  restored  the  build- 
ings. Tlie  historians  who  describe  his  attempt  either  say 
nothing  of  the  tomb  itself^  or,  as  Glaber  and  Ademar, 
aflirm  decidedly  that  it  was  not  in  any  way  injured  at 
this  time.  Ademar  says  it  remained  solid  and  immova- 
blc.f  An  attempt  to  destroy  it  by  Are  was  made,  but 
being  rock  it  resisted  the  effort . 

•  lIodocfK  a  Willibakli  in  TboHumit,  otc^  CankU,  p.  111. 

t  I>r.  WUliwiif  dtM  the  oolj  two  chroofclen  who  mnottoa  tho  iisall 
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Throaghoat  the  Crusades,  which  followed  soon  after 
the  time  of  £1  Hakim,  the  Sepalchre  is  B[>oken  of  as  ex- 
isting. No  one  of  the  numerous  writers  of  that  period 
mentioned  any  doubt  of  its  existence,  or  spoke,  as  thejr 
all  would  have  spoken,  of  the  place  of  the  Sepulchre  in 
distinction  from  the  Tomb  itself. 

Thus  Robert  the  monk,  writing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  and  describing  that  day  of  slaughter 
when  the  Christians  entered  Jerusalem  with  Godfrey,  says 
of  the  soldiers,  that  they  went  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  the 
Lord  in  which  he  was  buried  ;*  and  Baldric,  of  the  same 
period,  speaks  expressly  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from 
the  Sepulchre,  which  was  in  it.f 

Indeed,  to  doubt  it  would  be  to  render  ridiculous  all 
the  devotion  of  the  Crusaders,  and  falsify  the  entire  his- 
torical evidence  of  that  period,  when  men  by  millions 
viuted  and  knelt  at,  or  fought  and  died  for  the  privilege 
of  kneeling  at  the  Sepulchre. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a  Jew),  visiting  Jerusalem  about 

of  El  Hakim's  attempt  on  tho  ca?o  it8ol£  I  am  indebted  to  hia  work 
for  their  evidence,  not  finding  either  of  them  within  my  reach.  Glaber 
BBLys:  ''Ipsum  quoque  concavum  sepulchnim  tumulum  fcrri  tuditibua 
quaasare  tentantea,  minimo  yaluenint"  Adomar  more  distinctly  and 
decidedly:  "Lapidom  voro  monumcuti  cum  nuUatonus  (loseont  oom- 
minuere,  ignom  oopiosam  auporodjiciunt,  scd  quasi  adamas  immobilis 
mansit  et  solidus." — Holy  CUy^  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 

♦  "Ad  sanctum  Domini  Sopulclirum  keto  incessu  perrezerunt;  et  ei 
qui  in  to  sopultus  fuit  gratias  referontes  capitolicia  sua  obtulcrunt 
Ipsa  die,  sicut  per  prophotam  fuorat  pncdictum,  Sopulchrum  Domini  Aiit 
gloriosum,  cum  omnos  *  *  *  proni  incodobaiit,  et  pavimenta  imbro 
lachrymarum  inundabant." — Roberli  Monadii^  IKsL  Jlieroa.^  lib.  ix.  Vide 
Qcsta  Dei,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7  6. 

f  Baldric^  the  Archbishop,  speaks  in  the  same  connection  of  Sancii 
Sepukhri  Eoclesiam,  and  the  ii^epulchre  itself,  making  tho  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  describes  the  crusaders,  hastening  after  tlio  conquest, 
"ad  Sopulclirum  Salvatoris  deosculandum." — Baidrici  Archiep.,  IlisL 
Bieroa.^  lib.  iv. 
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1160-1170,  writefl:  "The  Urge  place  of  worship  called 
Sepalchre,  and  containiDg  the  Sepulchre  of  thai  fnan^  ia 
visited  by  all  pilg^ms.'* 

To  multiply  illustrations  would  be  tedious.  All  trav- 
elers and  all  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  through 
successive  centuries,  down  to  this  time,  have  regarded  the 
Sepulchre  as  a  cave  in  the  solid  rock« 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  is  that  of 
Father  Boniface,  of  Ragusa,  guardian  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  1550  to  1559.  By  order  of  Pope  Julius  III^ 
and  permission  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  he  undertook  the  re- 
pairing of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  then  uncov- 
ered the  rock  from  ita  casings  of  ornamental  marble.  He 
says  :*  "  On  the  demolition  whereof,  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  cut  in  the  rock,  offered  itself  plainly  to  our 
eyes,  whereon  two  angels  were  seen  depicted  •  •  • 
which  pictares,  when  first  they  felt  the  influence  of  the 
air,  hi  great  part  vanished.  But  when  it  became  neoea- 
sary  to  move  one  of  the  slabs  of  alabaster  with  which 
the  Sepulchre  was  covered,  there  clearly  appeared  to  us 
that  ineffable  place  wherein  the  Son  of  man  rested  for 
three  days.** 

In  1 808  the  rotunda  of  the  church  was  destroyed  by 

fire.    The  Sepulchre  was  the  centre  of  a  furnace  of  fire, 

the  timber  of  the  dome  piled  over  it,  but  a  picture  of  the 

resurrection,  then  hanging  in  it,  but  now  outside  the 

chapel  of  the  angel,  was  intact  by  fire,  and  the  cave  and 

ita  contents  were  wholly  uninjured.     It  has  been  very 

foolishly  stated  by  some  that  the  marble  slab  over  the 

couch  was  cracked  by  this  fire.     No  one  who  has  seen 

this  fissure,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  (page  70), 

would  so  state.     It  is  of  uniform  width,  about  an  eighth 

of  an  inch,  extending  two  thirds  across  the  slab,  and 

^  QutfMmiuf^  roL  H..  p.  619.  Not  bATisf  QotfVHihif  it  teod,  I 
quoio  from  Dr.  WiUknit. 
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ending  abruptly,  precisely,  as  I  have  said  before,  as  if  a 
thin  stratam  of  softer  stone  had  crumbled  out.  It  can  no 
more  be  mistaken  for  a  crack  in  the  rock  made  by  fire,  or 
any  other  cause,  than  could  the  slit  made  by  a  saw  half 
way  across  a  board. 

My  fiicnd,  Mr.  Pierotti,  architect  of  the  Terra  Santa, 
who  was  residing  in  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting certain  buildings  for  the  Austrian  government, 
and  erecting  some  votive  and  other  stuctures  within  the 
great  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  accompanied  me  in 
many  of  my  visits  to  the  old  Church,  all  parts  of 
which  we  explored  together,  from  rock  foundation  to 
dome.  On  one  of  these  vbits  we  examined  with  great 
care  the  little  building  which  incloses  the  Sepulchre. 
Entering  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  in  company  with 
a  Fransiscan  brother,  ho  opened  a  small  concealed  door 
in  the  marble  side  of  the  little  chapel,  by  which  we  were 
let  into  a  dark  passage  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls 
of  the  building.  Wo  climbed  a  narrow  and  steep  stair- 
case, passing  with  difficulty  among  iron  bars  which 
braced  the  marble  slabs,  over  the  top  of  the  Sepulchre 
to  the  roof  under  the  dome.  The  reader,  by  referring 
to  the  very  exact  view  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  given  else- 
where in  this  volume,  will  perceive  that  we  were  then 
standing  under  the  sharp  dome  which  overtops  the 
buildmg,  which  building  itself  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  rotimda  of  the  church,  and  is  exposed  to  rain 
and  storm  through  the  open  unglazed  dome  above  it. 

"It  is  solid  rock,"  said  my  Francbcan  companion, 
stamping  lib  foot  on  the  floor  upon  which  we  stood.  I 
expressed  disbelief  to  see  if  he  would  affirm  it,  and  he 
was  surprised  at  my  faithlessness.  "Certainly  it  is," 
said  he;  "no  one  can  doubt  it."  Mr.  Pierotti  then 
assured  me  of  the  fact,  as  one  with  which  he  was  per- 
fectly familiar  in  his  capacity  of  architect,  admitted  by 
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all  iho  charches  to  all  parta  of  the  building,  and  engaged 
in  making  repairs  and  improvementa  in  it.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  hole  through  which  the  smoke  came  ap 
from  the  lamps  in  the  tomb,  and  its  appearancOi  it  can 
not  be  denied,  was  that  of  a  hole  through  solid  rock« 

I  yielded  unhesitatingly  to  Mr.  Picrotti*s  statements, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation, thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Holy  Places,  and  in 
no  rc9|)ect  given  to  promoting  monkish  deceptions. 

Regarding  the  fire  of  1808  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant }>oints  in  this  chain  of  evidence,  I  gathered  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  efiects  while  standing  on  the 
Sepulchre,  and  afterward  in  the  rotunda.  The  timbers 
of  the  rotunda  fell  on  and  over  the  Sepulchre,  making  it 
the  centre  of  a  fiery  furnace.  Tlio  outer  casings  of 
marble  were  calcined,  but  the  interior  was  untouched, 
and  its  contents,  among  which  was  an  oil  picture,  were 
uninjured.  This  fact  is  incontrovertible.  Nor  can  I  ac- 
count for  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  the 
Sepulchre  arch  to  be  the  ancient  stone  of  the  hill. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the  cave 
remains.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
cave  uncovered  by  Constantino's  order  was  the  veritable 
tomb  of  Christ.  I  am  content,  then,  to  believe  that  my 
knees  have  pressed  the  rock  where  the  feet  of  Mary 
stood  when  she  lifled  her  beloved  load  to  its  resting- 
place,  and  where  the  feet  of  the  risen  Saviour  first 
pressed  the  rock  of  the  world  he  had  redeemed. 

I  have  not  space  in  tliis  volume  to  attempt  any  de- 
scription of  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre.  The  very  elaborate  and  exact  plan,  for 
which,  as  well  as  the  other  large  illustrntions  in  this 
volume,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Williams's  work  (the  Holy 
City)  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  localities  within  the 
church  better  than  a  volume  of  deacription.    The  eye 
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will  iostantlj  fidl  on  the  two  heavy  black  semicircles  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  charch.  These,  as  most  of  the 
other  heavy  black  lines,  represent  solid  rock. 

I  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  there 
were  two  knolls  or  diflb  of  rock  fitdng  each  other,  or 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  which  the  figure 
10  is  nearly  the  centre.  The  cross  stood  upon  one  of 
these  knolls.  The  tomb  was  hewn  in  the  fiice  of  the 
other.  Constantino  and  later  builders  have  hewn  away 
die  rock  around  the  tomb,  while  Calvary  remains,  stem, 
cold  rock,  as  when  rent  by  the  earthquake. 
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18. 

Jf  I  folrget  tbee,   0  UN^alehil 

At  length  oar  pilgrimage  was  aooomplishcd.  I  had 
washed  in  the  Jordan,  and  had  prayed  at  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Lord.  I  had  Uved  my  eyes  in  the  Fountain  of 
Siloam,  whose  waters  go  softly,  and  had  bathed  my  fore- 
head in  the  d.ews  that  fell  at  evening  in  Gethsemane. 

But  my  face  was  not  yet  set  homeward.  I  had  before 
me  a  journey  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  I  intended  visit- 
ing Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  dropping  down  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  gulf,  where  I  ho|)ed  to  find  a  steamer  to 
take  me  to  Madras,  or  to  Aden,  so  that  I  could  return  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  reach  Constantinople  in  the  autumn. 
My  route  was,  accordingly,  to  Damascus,  visiting  the 
sacred  places  of  northern  Palestine  in  the  way.  We 
therefore  nuide  our  farewell  visits  to  the  places  of  dee|>- 
est  interest,  and  ordered  our  men  to  be  reaily  at  nine  in 
the  morning  for  the  grand  start. 

Father  Joseph  gave  to  Miriam  and  myself  sefmrate 
certificates  of  our  accomplished  pilgrimage,  notwithstand- 
ing he  knew  our  Protestantism,  and  he  positively  refused 
a  farthmg  in  exchange.  ItVas  the  last  courtesy  we  re- 
ceived from  the  monks  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  character 
with  all  we  had  seen  of  them. 

Thtm  ended  my  rest  in  Jerusalem. 

Think  not  lightly  of  this,  my  friend,  for  it  b  no  light 

14 
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matter  to  have  seen  the  Holy  City.  I  hesitated  much 
before  I  visited  the  Holy  Land.  I  had  always  reasoned 
somewhat  in  this  way.  If  I  were  taught  that  the  Son  of 
Qod  descended  to  this  earth,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
child,  and  was  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter  in  an  Amer- 
ican village ;  that  he  lived  here,  walked  these  streets, 
preached  at  these  corners,  slept  in  the  nights  on  the  hills 
of  Long  Island  and  Now  Jersey,  and  was  finally  mobbed 
in  the  public  places,  tried  for  some  alleged  crime,  con- 
demned and  executed  here ;  i^  I  say,  all  this  were  taught 
me,  I  should  find  it  much  more  difiUcult  to  believe  than  I 
now  do  the  story  of  his  life  and  death  in  a  distant  land, 
over  which  tradition  and  history  have  cast  a  holy  ra- 
diance. I  therefore  feared  much  that  when  I  had  walked 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  had  climbed  the  sides  of  Olivet, 
had  rested  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  visited  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  my  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  authenticity  of  his  mission,  might  be  seriously 
impaired. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  reality. 

Every  step  that  I  advanced  on  the  soil  of  Palestine 
oflercd  some  new  and  startling  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  sacred  story.  Every  hour  we  were  exclaiming  that 
the  history  must  bo  true,  so  perfect  was  the  proof  before 
our  eyes.  The  Bible  was  a  new  book,  faith  in  which 
seemed  now  to  have  passed  into  actual  sight,  and  every 
page  of  its  record  shone  out  with  new,  and  a  thousand- 
fold increased  lustre. 

The  Biblo  hud,  of  course,  been  our  only  guide-book. 
Thcro  is  no  other — and  the  publication  of  another  will 
tend  materially  to  decrease  the  interest  of  travel  in  Syria. 
He  who  shall  vbit  Holy  Soil  with  Murray's  proposed  red 
book  in  his  hands,  will  know  nothing  of  the  keen  pleasure 
that  we  experienced  in  studying  out  for  ourselves  the  lo- 
calities of  sacred  incident,  or  the  intense  delight  that 
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flashed  acroes  our  minds  when  we  found  those  stariling 
oonfinnations  of  the  truth  of  the  story— fltartling,  be- 
cause unexpected  and  wholly  original. 

Sitting  on  the  side  of  Mount  Horiah,  it  was  with  new 
force  we  read  that  exquisite  passage  in  the  46th  Psalm, 
'*  There  b  a  river  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabemades  of  the 
Most  Uigh  ;'*  which  had  its  origin  unquestionably  in  the 
beautiful  fountain  that  springs  under  the  very  rocks  of 
Moriah,  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  more  beautiful 
just  hero  where  fountains  are  so  rare,  and  whoso  waters 
supplying  Siloam,  and  thence  **  going  softly*^  down  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  have  in  all  times  been  the  type  of 
the  salvation  that  Ood  devised  in  Jerusalem  for  the  raoes 
of  men.  The  vision  of  Esekiel,  which  promises  a  river 
flowing  out  of  the  sanctuary  to  the  eastward,  and  giving 
life  even  to  the  terrible  death  of  tlio  Dead  Sea,  was  start- 
ling when  read  on  the  slope  of  Moriah,  whence  those 
sweet  waters  flow  down  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  fiuling 
now,  indeed,  to  reaoli  the  &r  depths  of  Engeddi,  much 
less  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Death. 

That  mournful  procession,  in  which  David,  flying  from 
his  rebellious  son,  went  up  the  Mount  of  Olives,  weeping 
as  he  went,  was  before  us  like  a  picture  as  we  sat  outside 
the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  among  the  Moslem  tombs,  and 
looked  into  the  valley  and  across  at  the  steep  slope  of  the 
hill  of  the  Lord's  ascension.  Right  well  we  knew  what 
the  passage  meant,  which  likened  the  guardianship  of  the 
Father  to  the  watch  kept  by  the  mountains  around  Jem- 
salem,  when  we  saw  the  city,  set  on  a  hill  itself^  yet  oom- 
manded  on  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  by  mudi 
higher  hills,  over  whose  summits  the  blue  sky  curves 
downward  with  tliat  dose  embrace  that  one  might  well 
expect  from  tlio  heavens  above  the  city  of  the  Sepulchre. 

Witli  these  thoughts,  new  and  fresh,  and  crowdbg  €0 
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our  minds  every  hour,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  were  willing  to  linger  in  Jerusalem,  even  after  we  had 
visited  every  one  of  its  interesting  points  again  and 
again.  I  should  never  weary  of  that  walk  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  Bethany,  if  I  walked  it  every  day 
until  the  sky  opened  above  me,  as  it  opened  above  the 
Lord.  I  should  never  satisfy  my  thirst  for  the  waters  of 
Siloam,  if  I  drank  them  daily,  and  wore  forbidden  ever- 
more even  the  golden  wine  of  Lebanon.  I  shall  never 
cease  in  my  soul  to  visit  with  pilgrim  footsteps,  day  by 
day,  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 

But  the  day  appointed  for  my  departure  at  length  ar- 
rived. It  was  a  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  evening 
I  found  my  way  to  a  little  chapel,  where  I  heard  a  ser- 
mon from  Dr.  Bonar.  lie  had  preached  two  successive 
Sunday  evenings  in  a  sort  of  lecture-room,  belonging 
to  the  English  mission.  His  ideas  on  the  second  coming 
of  Chi*ist  to  walk  those  streets,  and  establish  the  throne 
of  David  on  Mount  Zion,  which  we  were  then  seated 
upon,  if  I  did  not  fully  coincide  in  them,  were  neverthe- 
less eloquent,  and  interesting  just  then  and  there. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  court-yard  of  the  house 
of  Antonio  presented  a  busy  appearance.  Piles  of  tents, 
boxes,  canteens,  and  light  baggage,  lay  on  the  pavement, 
which  was  otherwise  covered  with  a  mixed  crowd  of 
Arabs  and  townsmen,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Chrbtians,  all 
wishing  to  dispose  of  some  few  more  relics  of  holy  places, 
and  extract  a  few  more  piastres  from  the  departing  Hajjis. 

Abd-cl-Atti  came  in  for  instructions,  and  I  directed  him 
to  pitch  the  tents  at  Bcitin,  the  ancient  Bethel,  for  I  de- 
sired to  sleep  there,  if  perchance  I  too  might  dream  of 
angels.  It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
I  therefore  delayed  our  own  departure  till  nearly  noon. 

Moreright  had  decided  to  go  with  us  for  the  entire 
journey,  but  could  not  leave  till  later  in  the  day,  having 
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an  appointment  with  some  of  the  English  missionaries. 
The  baggage-mules  were  loaded  and  despatched.  Fem^f, 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  soit,  white  shirt  and  drawers, 
flaming-red  tarboache,  black  face  and  shining  teeth,  led 
the  van  on  his  white  horse.  Wo  still  lingered  in  our  own 
hired  house  on  the  Via  Dolorosa,  reluctant  to  go. 

An  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Roberts,  an  American,  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  called  to  see  us 
while  we  stood  waiting.  His  bumncss  was  independent 
Bible  distribution.  He  is  a  New  Englander  who,  without 
money  or  friends,  has  wandered  up  the  Mediterranean  to 
Malta,  Constantinople,  and  finally  to  Jerusalem,  working 
his  way  slowly,  and  distributing  the  Bible,  in  the  Ian- 
guagcs  of  the  countries  he  visits,  of  which  ho  knows 
nothing  himself.  It  may  seem  a  sort  of  monomania. 
Perhaps  it  is.  But  I  commend  him  to  all  travelers  as  a 
good,  noble  old  man,  who  is  content  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
in  this  work  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  himself^  and  I  com- 
mend him  to  all  at  home  who  desire  to  aid  a  work  so 
carried  on,  independent  of  mission  boards,  by  a  volun- 
teer who  commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  mis- 
flionaries  wherever  ho  has  traveled.  lie  was  sustained  la 
Jerusalem  entirely  by  mission  assistance,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  I  left,  that  I  knew  these  facts  in  his  history,  and 
that  ho  would  have  been  willing  to  receive  money  in  aid 
of  his  work.  IIo  never  hinted  at  it  in  any  way,  tliough 
wo  saw  him  almost  daily  while  there. 

At  length  wo  pushed  through  the  noisy  crowd  in  the 
conrt-yard.  The  horses  stood  in  the  Via  Dolorosa,  impa- 
tient to  be  away.  Mohammed  threw  up  his  fine  head  and 
snuffed  the  air  as  if  anxious  to  bo  ofi'over  the  hills. 

I  lifVeil  Miriam  into  her  smldlc,  and  she  ]o<1  off,  down 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  around  tlie  comer,  and  up  to  the  Da- 
Hiascus  gate,  out  of  which  we  rode,  with  bowed  headsi 
and  in  silence. 
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Passing  the  tomb  of  Helena,  and  crossing  the  extreme 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  wo  ascended  the 
slo^ie  of  Moiuit  Scopus,  which  commands  Jerusalem  on 
the  noilh-east.  Pausing  on  the  summit,  we  looked  for  the 
last  time  on  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  City  of  the 
great  King. 

Seeing  nothing  of  Abd-el-Atti,  who  had  waited  in  the 
city  to  accompany  Moreright,  who  was  detained  by  his 
engagement,  we  dismounted  and  sat  on  the  ground.  The 
hill  was  covered  with  himdreds  of  memorial  heaps  of 
stone.  For  it  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  an  oriental 
custom,  that  has  a  remote  origin,  to  heap  up  a  pile  of 
stones  on  a  hill-top  which  commands  the  firat  or  the  last 
view  of  any  place  of  devoat  pilgrimage. 

I,  too,  heaped  up  my  pile  of  stones.  Miriam,  too, 
gathered  her's  together  by  mine.  Whitely  followed  the 
example. 

Then  we  sat  down,  each  by  his  monument,  and  looked 
back  at  Jerusalem,  and  sought,  with  earnest  eyes,  to  fix 
that  view  in  our  memories  forever. 

The  soft  wind  played  with  my  hair  and  beard,  for  I  ha^ 
even  taken  off  my  tarbouche.  Never  was  wind  so  holy 
on  my  forehead  as  that  breeze  which  came  down  over  the 
hills  of  Galilee.  So  sitting  there,  I  looked  at  the  domes 
ofthe  Holy  City. 

If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  for- 
get her  cunning  I 

No  tears  came  now  to  obscure  that  gaze.  With  eager 
eyes,  I  took  in  all  the  prospect,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Mount  of  the  Temple,  Mount  Zion,  and  the  dome  above 
the  Sepulchre.  With  beating  hearts,  we  yearned  toward 
the  city,  even  as  the  "  tribes  ofthe  wandering  foot"  yearn 
toward  their  Withers'  temple. 

,     There  were  a  few  white-robed  women  sitting  under  the 
olive-trees  near  the  Damascus  gate,  but  there  was  no 
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Other  sign  of  life  onywliero.  It  might  have  been  a  citj 
of  the  dead  for  aught  that  we  could  see.  A  city  of  the 
mighty  dead  it  certainly  was.  Not  as  when  Tiivm  saw  it 
from  the  same  spot»  with  fortresses  and  palaces  crowning 
its  heights,  the  gold  of  the  temple  flasliing  in  the  noonday 
sun,  and  millions  of  the  children  of  Abraham  thronging  to 
the  walls  that  inclosed  the  hill  of  his  sacrifice,  and  rending 
the  air  with  their  shouts  of  defiance  I  Nor  as  when,  over 
the  smoking  ruins  of  the  temple,  right  through  the  rent 
vail  of  the  holy  of  holies,  the  destrojring  barbarians 
mnrchcd  to  the  assault  on  Zion,  and  the  wail  of  the  per- 
ishing children  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  went  up  before 
God.     Not  as  then,  indeed. 

Nor  as  when,  in  later  ages,  the  Christian  hosts  mshed 
in  behind  the  frowning  battlements  of  the  city,  when  the 
rent  air  quivered  with  the  cry  of  "  Holy  Cross,**  the  ring 
of  steel  on  armor,  sliouts  of  triumph,  and  agonizing  wails, 
that  reached  the  cor  of  the  false  prophet  in  hell,  and  made 
him  writhe,  even  in  the  pit,  as  the  slaughtered  hosts  of 
his  followers  came  rushing  down  to  curse  him. 

Not  as  then,  indeed  ! 

The  silent  city  lay  calm  and  majestic  in  the  sunshine 
that  fell  on  church  and  dome,  with  a  gentle,  even  a  loving, 
though  sod  smile.  Around  the  walls  there  were  alternate 
lights  and  shades,  the  semblance  of  the  memories  that 
clustered  there,  to  gild  or  to  darken  it. 

At  length  we  mounted,  and*  made  as  though  we  wonld 
go  on,  but  a  cloud  came  over  the  sun,  and  we  could  not 
leave  Jerusalem  thus.  I  waited  till  the  full  sunlight,  gor- 
geous at  high  noon,  lay  bright  on  wall  and  church,  on 
castle  and  minaret,  and  brightest  of  all,  on  the  spot  hal- 
lowed by  the  last  footste|)S  of  the  ascending  I/ord,  and 
then  I  turned  my  back  on  the  city,  and  saw  it  no  more. 

An  hour  from  the  sommit  of  Scopus,  where  the  Damaa- 
cus  rood,  which  we  were  tniTdmg,  ran  throogh  a  rooky 
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valley,  we  dismounted  again,  and  waited  for  Moreright 
and  Abd-el-Atti.  We  left  the  luncheon  with  them,  and 
wore  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  it.  I  threw  the  pile 
of  water-proof  coats  on  the  ground,  under  the  shadow  of 
a  high  rock,  hy  way  of  a  seat  for  Miriam,  and  Whitely 
and  myself  practiced  pistol-shots  at  stones,  while  the 
horses  strolled  around  and  nibbled  the  scanty  grass. 

Again  we  mounted  and  rode  on. 

An  hour  later  I  missed  the  bundle  of  water-proof 
which  I  ought  to  have  replaced  behind  my  saddle. 

By  this  time  we  had  overtaken  Betuni,  who  had  left 
with  the  baggage  in  the  morning,  but  had  been  asleep, 
with  his  donkey,  along  the  road-side,  waiting  for  us.  I 
sent  him  back  with  my  horse,  and  I  walked  on  behind  his 
donkey,  which,  the  moment  his  master  was  gone,  began 
to  show  all  of  the  devil  that  a  donkey  can  be  sup{)08ed 
to  have  in  him.  Now  ho  would  go,  and  now  he  wouldn't. 
Here  he  took  a  steep  hill-side,  and  there  ho  plunged  down 
an  apparently  impassable  wall  of  rocks.  I  never  have 
seen  the  equal  of  that  donkey  or  his  master.  I  gave  him 
up  in  ten  minutes,  begged  Whitely  to  '^  surround  him"  on 
his  horae,  and  I  trotted  forward  on  foot,  while  a  cold  sun- 
set shed  a  red  light  on  the  barren  hills  that  sun'ounded 
me. 

Betuni  found  the  bundle  lying  open  as  I  left  it.  A 
dozen  persons  had  passed  it :  no  one  had  touched  it.  In 
contrast  with  this  instance  of  Arab  honesty  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  remark  that  in  Christian  Italy,  within  ten 
miles  of  Naples,  this  same  bundle  was  cut  oil*  from  my 
carriage  and  stolen  in  broad  daylight.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  sayhig  that  it  is  safer,  so  far  as  stealing  goes,  to 
travel  in  Moslem  countries  than  in  America  or  Europe. 
The  man  who  trusts  an  Arab  will  never  be  deceived.  A 
saddle  hung  up  on  a  tree  by  the  road-side  is  never 
touched  till  the  owner  comes  to  reclaim  it,  if  it  be  months 
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afterward.  In  DamasouSy  in  tho  most  crowded  basaar,  I 
ftaw  one  day  an  artiole  of  value,  which  some  one  had 
dropped,  lying  in  the  path,  where  thousands  passed  it. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  turned  aside  and  avoided 
treading  on  it  or  touching  it.  It  would  lie  there  till  even- 
ing ;  and  if  the  owner  did  not  come  for  it,  it  would 
then  be  taken  to  the  nearest  mosk  and  hung  up  till  he 
claimed  it. 

» 

When  Betuni  returned,  it  was  late,  and  the  sun  was 
going  westward ;  but  no  appearance  was  yet  to  bo  seen 
of  Abd-cl-Atti,  Moreright,  or  the  luncheon.  Wo  reached 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Qib- 
eonites  (Josliua,  ix.  17),  and  now  a  village  on  a  hill- 
side, near  which  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water  from  which 
(Beer),  it  derived,  and  since  keeps,  its  name.  In  a  small 
building  over  the  fountain,  which  may  once  have  been  n 
praying-place,  wo  found  shelter  from  the  piercing  wind. 
The  women  came  out  here  for  water.  One  or  two  of 
them  were  tall,  slender,  and  beautiful  girls,  who  laughed 
and  talked  with  us  as  freely  as  coquettes  at  home,  and 
quite  as  gracefully.  The  red  sunset  was  fading  from  tho 
hills,  when  at  last  we  saw  our  horsemen  crossing  the 
ridge  to  the  southward,  accompanied  by  two  others,  who 
proved  to  be  Dr.  Ik>nar  and  an  Englisli  gentleman  in  his 
company.  They  had  despatched  their  tents,  in  the  morn- 
ing, witli  instructions  to  their  servants  to  ))itch  them 
where  ours  were,  and  then  had  oome  out  of  the  city  and 
accidentally  fallen  in  with  Moreright. 

We  did  not  stop  for  luncheon  now.  Bethel  was  so 
near  us  that  we  concluded  to  wait  for  Hi^i  Mohammed^ 
dinner,  and  pushed  on,  cold  and  hungry,  until  we  camo 
among  tho  vast  boulders  that  cover  tlie  land  around  tho 
site  of  Bethel.  Jaoob*s  only  trouble  must  have  been  in 
finding  a  stone  small  enough  for  a  pillow.  Immense  rock«» 
of  every  oonoeivaUe  8h^>e,  covered  the  gromid  in  all 
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directions.  Off  tho  road,  to  the  right,  were  some  large 
ruins,  wliich  tlio  Arabs  called  Bourg  Bethel,  but  which 
we  did  not  go  to  examine,  for  darkness  was  fast  overtak- 
ing us,  and  our  tents  were  nowhere  visible. 

We  rode  on,  every  white  rock  in  the  twilight  deceiving 
ns ;  and  at  length  it  became  perfect  night,  with  a  moon 
lying  on  the  western  hills,  and  magnifying  every  stone  in 
the  path  by  its  dim  silver  rays. 

I  saw  by  Abd-el-Atti's  manner  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  tents  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him 
as  it  was  to  me.  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  do- 
sign  on  some  one's  part  to  disobey  orders,  and  lengthen 
the  journey  of  to-day  to  shorten  that  of  to-morrow.  By 
eight  o'clock  wo  were  tolerably  well  fatigued.  We  had 
been  in  tlic  saddle  eight  hours,  with  very  little  rest. 

Tho  moonlight  on  the  hills  and  in  tho  valleys  made  it 
exceedingly  diilicult  for  us  to  advance  rapidly.  Moham- 
med, who  had  been  ridden  hard  in  the  morning,  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  weariness,  though  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  Arab  blood  ho  set  his  foot  down  firmly  on 
the  road  and  moved  steadily  and  cautiously  forward. 
The  path  now  led  down  precipitous  hill-sides  into  deep 
gorges,  winding  hither  and  thither  until  I  was  completely 
puzzled  and  lost  all  idea  of  tho  country  through  which  I 
was  going.  Abd-el-Atti  had  fallen  behind,  and  at  length, 
as  we  rode  through  a  grove  of  olive-trees  in  tho  bottom 
of  a  ravine,  I  missed  him  entirely. 

I  shouted,  but  there  was  no  reply  except  tho  echo 
which  camo  back  from  the  side  of  tho  mountain  opposite 

"  Ya  Abd-ol-Atti  1" 

It  rang  along  tho  ravine,  and  came  back  in  two,  three, 
and  four  sharp  echoes,  then  all  was  silent  in  the  moon- 
light that  fell  like  a  glory  on  the  flashing  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees,  but  the  dragoman  did  not  answer. 

I  fired  a  pistol — another — and  another.     The  sound 
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went  rattling  down  tlio  ravine  in  which  I  was  waiting, 
and  the  next  instant  Wbitely,  who  had  ridden  on  with 
the  party,  came  back  at  a  gallop,  not  doubting  that  I  had 
killed  at  least  two  Bedouins,  and  hoping  that  there  was 
one  more  of  the  same  sort  left  for  him. 

As  he  joined  me,  I  heard  Abd-el-Atti's  pistol  &r  off  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  I  fired  again,  and  he  an- 
swered again.  He  was  lost,  and  but  for  mj  pause  would 
have  gone  on  to  Cesarea,  on  the  ooast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

I  began  to  think  that  wo  were  lost  as  well.  Rejoining 
the  party  who  were  waiting  for  us,  we  held  a  council, 
for  our  position  became  serious.  Miriam  was  nearly  worn 
out,  and  Wliitcly  and  myself  confessed  to  fatigue.  I  had 
walked  (or  an  hour,  to  relieve  my  poor  horse.  Betuni 
was  positive  that  wo  were  right  and  the  tents  were  be- 
fore us.  I  questioned  Abd-el-Atti.  Ho  said  they  were 
certainly  ahead  of  us. 

"  How  did  he  know  ?" 

He  did  not  know— only  they  must  bo— where  else 
oould  they  bo  ? 

Our  English  friends  were  in  more  trouble  than  we,  for 
two  of  their  party,  relying  on  our  tents  being  at  Beitin, 
had  remained  in  Jerusalem  two  hours  later  and  were  yet 
behind  us. 

Betuni  was  sullen.  I  cross-examined  him,  but  the  dog 
knew  that  I  had  begun  to  siuipect  some  one,  and  if  he 
were  in  the  secret,  would  not  confess  it.  Abd-el-Atti  half 
intimated,  in  English,  which  Betuni  did  not  understand, 
that  he,  Betuni,  had  ordered  the  tents  on  to  Ain  Har- 
ameeyeh,  to  save  his  mules  a  long  journey  the  next  day, 
to  Nablotts. 

I  looked  around  for  a  largo  olive-tree  that  would  hold 
a  man  of  Betuni*s  small  size,  and,  seeing  one  near  at  hand, 
collared  the  little  fellow,  dragged  him  off  his  donkey  to- 
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ward  tho  tree,  and  ordered  biiii  to  pray  then  and  for  the 
last  time. 

Ho  looked  in  vain  for  help  from  Whitely,  and  the  rest 
had  gone  on  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  not  knowing  of  our 
delay.  Down  went  Betuni  on  his  knees,  and  prayed,  but 
to  me. 

lie  swore  by  all  tho  commandments  in  the  decalogue 
and  the  beards  of  all  the  prophets  and  false  prophets,  that 
ho  did  not  know  where  the  tents  were,  only  he  knew,  of 
a  certainty,  that  they  must  be  ahead  of  us. 

I  turned  away,  half  doubting,  and  walked  on  by  tho 
side  of  Whitely's  horse,  he  and  Abd-el-Atti  following  and 
grumbling  to  each  other  in  bad  Syrian  Arabic  which  I  but 
half  understood. 

The  road  was  terrible.  Oftentimes  it  led  through  nar- 
row rock  fissm'cs,  whore  I  was  afraid  my  horse  would  fall 
over  on  roe,  for  I  was  walking  and  he  following,  like  a 
dog,  behind  me.  Tho  moon  was  on  the  edge  of  the  hills, 
so  that,  at  times,  wo  went  in  deep  shade,  but  our  footing 
was  better  at  such  times  than  when  the  delusive  light  of 
tho  moon  lay  on  our  rocky  path. 

Wild  hills  surrounded  and  hemmed  us  in.  It  was  a 
scene  for  ghostly  imaginations,  as  wo  pressed  on,  a  silent 
company,  along  tho  winding  pathway  down  the  hills. 
That  pathway,  doubtless,  in  long  gone  ages,  he  who  had 
no  home,  traveled,  in  nights  like  this,  from  Galilee.  That 
pathway  hosts  of  Roman  soldiers  trod,  bands  of  Crusad- 
ers, many  foot-weary  pilgrims. 

I  looked  into  the  gloom  on  each  side  to  see  tho  shades 
of  the  dead  reappearing,  for  every  bush  and  rock  seemed 
like  the  form  of  an  old  man,  gazing  at  our  curious  pro- 
cession. 

At  length  we  came  out  on  a  point  of  the  hill,  below 
which  there  was  yet  another  long  plunge  of  the  ravine 
down  which  we  had  been  coming  for  two  hours.     Far 
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below  118  we  saw  a  camp-fire  at  which  Betuni  granted  his 
approval,  bat  ho  avoided  mc.  I  was  uot  sare  that  we 
had  not  hit  on  a  camp  of  Bedoains,  and  ordered  a  lialt. 

A  pistol-shot  was  answered  bj  the  anmistakablo  ring 
of  Ilajji  Mohammed^s  fowling-piece,  and  wo  rode  on. 

It  was  ten  o^dock  when  we  reached  the  tents  at  Ain 
Ilarameeyeh.  Tliis  spot  had  been  proposed  to  me  in  the 
morning,  and  I  had  expressly  forbidden  thera  to  come 
to  it. 

Tired  oat  as  I  was,  for  I  had  walked  bj  my  poor 
horse  for  more  than  an  hour,  before  entering  the  tent  I 
called  dragoman,  cook,  servant,  and  muleteers  before  me, 
and  examined  tlictn  seriatim,  Kut  no  one  over  knew 
sharper  witnesses  in  a  i>olico  court.  No  one  know  how 
they  came  there,  and  no  one  could  tell  who  ordered  Uiem 
to  come  there.  While  Abd-el-Atti  asserted  that  he  had 
given  the  orders  correctly,  the  entire  crowd  of  men  did 
not  deny  it,  but  still  somehow  understood  that  Ain 
Ilarimeeyeh  was  the  camp  ground,  and  had  come  here. 
Tlie  tents  of  the  Scottish  party  were  here  also,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  learn  how  they  were  induced  to  come  on, 
but  they  were  as  silent  as  the  rocks  of  Beitin,  and  I  gave 
it  up,  contenting  myself  with  a  solemn  assurance  that  if 
there  occurred  another  instance  of  diaobedienoe  to  or- 
ders, especially  in  the  matter  of  selecting  the  place  for 
the  camp  at  night,  I  would  thrasli  the  responsible  |>arty 
as  ho  never  drcanie<l  of  l>cing  thrnslicd,  and  if  I  could 
not  find  who  was  responsible  I  would  whip  thorn  all,  from 
first  to  last,  whether  there  was  a  governor  at  hand  to  do 
it  or  I  hiu\  to  do  it  myw!f. 


19. 

Wk  left  Ain  Harimeeych  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  a.m.  The 
road  lay  up  the  valley  for  one  hour,  when  we  arrived  at 
a  point  where  a  broad  plain  ntretched  off  to  the  right. 
Sinjil  was  on  the  hill-side  over  us  to  the  left,  and  turning 
down  to  the  cast  wo  made  a  detour  from  the  direct  road 
to  Nablous,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Seilun,  the  an- 
cient Shiloh.  Forty  minutes  from  Sinjil,  passing  TuiTnus 
Aya  on  the  plain,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plains  in 
Syria,  and  crossing  the  hill  which  bounds  it  on  the  north, 
wo  arrived  at  a  small  square  building  known  to  the  mod- 
em inhabitants  of  the  country  as  the  Mosk  of  Settein 
(the  sixty — not  Seilun  as  Dr.  Robinson  understood  it). 
It  is  a  white  stone  building  about  thirty  feet  square. 
The  broken  pieces  of  three  Corinthian  columns  lie  inside 
of  it,  and  an  urn  between  two  wreaths,  over  the  doorway, 
seems  indicative  of  a  sepulchral  ptirpose.  The  outside 
of  the  walls  has  been  inclosed  in  a  sloping  fortress  of 
heavy  stone-work,  showing  that  it  has,  at  some  period, 
been  converted  into  a  fortress,  but  wlien  or  why,  or 
whence  its  name,  I  could  not  in  any  way  ascertain. 

The  ruins  of  Shiloh  are  but  a  little  distance  beyond, 
but  of  these  nothing  definite  remains.  The  chief  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  great  city,  in  former  days, 
is  found  in  the  tombs  which  are  hewn  in  the  rocks  about 
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here,  and  which  are  now  open  and  empty.  The  location 
of  the  place  is  tolerably  certain. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Judges  we  find  the  direction 
given  to  the  Benjamites,  to  catch  wives  for  themselves  of 
the  daughters  of  Shiloh  when  they  danced  at  the  yearly 
feast ;  and  there  Shiloh  is  located  *'  on  the  north  side  of 
Bethel,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  highway  that  goeih 
up  from  Bethel  to  Shechero,  and  on  the  south  of  Leb- 
onah."  Tills  appears  to  be  the  spot.  The  ground,  in 
all  directions,  was  filled  with  the  small  cubes  that  formed 
ancient  pavements.  In  one  ploughed  piece  of  ground 
they  were  more  plenty  than  soil. 

Three  fourths  of  an  hour  from  Shiloh  we  reached  Khan 
Luban,  where  we  struck  the  direct  road  again,  and 
fifteen  minutes  beyond  this  the  village  of  Luban,  which 
is,  doubtless,  the  ancient  Lebonah  above  referred  to. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  passed  Sawieh,  we  accom- 
plished the  diflUcult  ascent  of  a  high  ridge,  one  hour  from 
Luban,  from  which  we  had  a  view  before  us  up  a  long 
and  broad  valley  that  came  down  from  Qalilee,  and 
away  beyond  it,  white  and  glorious  in  the  sky,  the 
snowy  summit  of  Mount  Hcrmon.  Jebel-es43heik,  the 
sheik  of  mountains  as  we  called  it,  and  as  the  name  in 
fact  signifies,  was  from  that  day  never  out  of  our  sight 
for  an  entire  day  during  more  than  a  month  of  travel. 
It  lookc<l  down  on  our  sleep  every  ni^ht  in  all  the 
northern  part  of  Syria,  and  we  were  on  the  west,  south, 
east,  and  north  of  it.  In  commanding  beauty  it  equals 
any  mountain  I  have  seen.  IIow  wo  became  acquainted 
with  the  dews  of  Hermon  will  hereafter  appear. 

We  rode  up  the  valley,  and  at  five  o^clock  reached  the 
point  where  the  valley  of  Nablous  comes  into  it  from  the 
west  and,  crossing  it,  continues  on  to  the  east.  The 
south-west  oomer  of  this  intersection  is  occupied  by 
Mount  Oerisim,  the  north-west  by  Mount  Ebd.    They 
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are  on  tho  opposite  rides  of  the  valley  of  Nablous,  but  ou 
the  same  side  of  the  valley  which  comes  down  from 
Galilee. 

Mount  Gerizim  falls  steeply  to  the  valley  level,  but  be- 
fore it  quite  reaches  it  slopes  off  a  little.  In  this  slope, 
not  quite  on  the  valley  level,  is  the  well  of  Jacob,  of  which, 
and  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  every  reader  knows  the 
story.  We  reached  it  at  five  o'clock,  and  dismounted  to 
examine  it.  It  was  formerly  a  deep  well,  of  which  the 
opening  was  vaulted  over  in  a  small  chamber  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival 
this  vault  had  fallen  in,  and  the  stones  had  jammed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  closing  it  up  entirely,  so  that  it  would 
require  laborers  and  a  day's  work  to  open  it. 

But  the  well  itself  is  sufficiently  located,  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  well  which  Jacob  dug,  and 
which  Christ  hallowed  by  his  presence  and  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  water  with  that  living  water  that  he  could 
give. 

I  had  never  before  understood  how  it  happened  that 
Christ  waited  at  a  well,  as  he  did,  while  his  disciples  went 
into  the  city  to  buy  meat,  but  here,  on  the  ground,  it  was 
very  plain.    He,  in  fact,  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

He  was  traveling  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee.  The  direct 
road  was  up  this  valley.  To  go  to  Shechem,  the  disciples 
must  go  up  the  cross  valley  and  return  to  the  same  spot 
again.  He,  therefore,  sat  down  here  until  they  returned, 
since  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  walk  a  mile  or  more 
and  back  again. 

In  regard  to  the  objection,  that  the  woman  of  Samaria 
would  not  have  come  to  such  a  distant  well  for  water.  Dr. 
Robinson  has  well  remarked  that  the  statement  is  not  that 
she  came  from  the  city.  She  might  have  been  working 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  even  living  there.  She  went  into 
the  city  only  to  tell  her  story,  or  she  might  have  come  to 
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this  anoient  woU  of  Jacob  from  a  peculiar  love  or  venera- 
tion for  its  waters,  even  from  the  city.  A  few  rods  from 
the  well  was  a  small  Mohammedan  wely,  or  dome,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  a  ranch  more  prob- 
able place  than  in  the  moek  at  Hebron,  for  without  doobt 
this  is  the  parcel  of  gronnd  which  was  bought  from  tho 
father  of  Shechcm,  and  which  Jacob  gave  to  Joseph. 
Here  the  body  that  was  cast  into  the  pit  and  rescued  for 
captivity,  that  refused  tlie  soft  embraces  of  the  wife  of 
Potiphar  and  rested  in  tho  arms  of  Asenath,  that  was 
clothed  in  the  puqilo  of  Egyptian  royalty  and  throned 
over  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world,  that  was  embalmed 
and  kept  in  a  stately  sepulchre  until  tho  exodus  of  his 
children,  and  Uien  borne  up  and  down  the  desert,  now 
almost  finding  its  desired  repose  by  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
now  resting  on  the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  and  now  wander- 
ing among  the  mountains  of  Moab,  here  that  body  found 
its  coveted  rest. 

Here,  in  later  years,  the  sofl  air  of  the  valley  heard 
tliose  low  and  musical  tones  that  echo  still  on  all  tlio 
plains  of  Holy  Land,  in  those  words  that  the  winds  whis- 
per on  Ebal  and  Qcrizim,  on  Himmalayeh  and  Andes,  the 
words  of  sublime  (aith  and  ]>crfcct  adoration,  **  Qod  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.** 

We  rode  up  the  cross  valley,  as  I  have  called  it,  to  tho 
city  of  Nablous,  which  lies  a  mile  or  more  from  tho  well 
of  Jacob,  covering  probably  part  of,  if  not  all,  the  site  of 
Shechcm. 

Mount  Ebal  was  on  our  right,  and  Gerizim  on  our 
lofl,  and  in  the  front  of  each,  where  the  valley  narrowed 
to  the  least  width,  was  a  platform,  natural,  indeed,  but 
capable  of  holding  a  hundred  thousand  |>er8ons,  as  if  ex- 
pressly arranged  for  the  scene  of  blessing  and  cursing 
which  here  took  place. 
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But  there  was  another  dincovery  that  we  made  juat 
hero,  which  was  of  startling  interest. 

When  Moses  had  brought  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  gave  them  his  last  commands  in 
the  valley  over-against  Beth-peor,  he  ordered,  among 
other  things,  that  scene  which  was  to  take  place  on  these 
mountains.  It  had  always  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
mo,  as  I  doubt  not  it  has  been  to  many  others,  that  Moses, 
who  had  never  been  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  should  yet 
have  made  such  an  exact  description  of  the  spot  in  which 
this  was  to  be  performed  : 

^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  brought  thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  put  the  blessing  upon  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal.  Are  they  not 
on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun 
goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell 
In  the  champaign  over-against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh  ?"  (Deut.,  xi.  20.)  And  afterward  he  gfive  them 
order  for  standing  by  tribes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  val- 
ley, and  responding  to  each  other  in  the  words  of  blessing 
and  cursing. 

And  now,  as  we  rode  up  the  narrow  pass  between  the 
hills,  wo  looked  behind  us,  and  there,  right  down  the  val- 
ley, which  went  sloping  away  thirty  miles  to  the  Jordan, 
lit  in  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  were  the  mountains 
of  Moab  and  the  summit  of  Pisgah. 

It  was  evident  that  the  very  words  of  the  great  law- 
giver were  accompanied  by  a  gesture  of  his  hand  pointing 
them  to  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  at  the  head  of  that  valley,  and 
I  now  saw  how  he  was  led  to  select  them  as  the  place  for 
the  ceremony. 

Riding  up  the  valley,  we  entered  Nablous,  and  threaded 
our  way  through  narrow  streets,  dismal,  and  crowded  with 
dismal-looking  people,  who  opened  their  eyes  in  astonbh- 
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mcnt  at  onr  cavalcade.  Wo  pamod  on  the  way  the  chief 
mosk,  which  is  an  ancient  Christian  charcli,  and  is  stiU 
stately  and  fine  in  appearance. 

Nablous,  the  ancient  Neapolis,  and  still  calle<l  Naples 
by  the  natives,  has  now  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  none  |)ossess  any  special  interest,  except  a  very 
small  number,  less  tlian  two  hundred,  the  last  representa- 
tives of  the  Samaritans. 

We  rode  through  the  city,  from  east  to  west,  and  found 
the  tents  pitched  among  trees  on  the  west  side,  just  out 
of  the  gate.  On  a  low  housetop  near  the  gateway,  just 
before  passing  out,  I  saw  the  resident  governor,  sur- 
rounded by  his  officers.  As  we  rode  up  be  bowed  po- 
litely, and  I  paused  to  excliange  with  him  those  pleasant 
salutations  of  the  East,  which  more  than  any  other  inter- 
course with  the  people,  attach  the  traveler  to  them. 

I  did  not  dismount,  as  ho  was  considerably  higher  up 
than  I,  but  asking  him  at  what  hour  the  gates  were  closed 
for  the  night,  and  receiving  for  reply  that  they  were 
never  closed,  but  always  remained  open,  I  rode  on  to  the 
camp,  where  I  found  the  others  already  lying  on  a  pile  of 
baggage  and  carpets,  hastening  Ilajji  Mohammed's  slow 
progress. 

It  was  **  by  the  will  of  God,  whose  prophet  is  Moham- 
med, ever  blessed,''  that  we  got  dinner  at  any  time.  Our 
pilgrim  cook  was  a  firm  fatalist.  If  dinner  was  to  bo 
ready,  it  would  bo  ready.  No  entreaties  or  tlircots 
could  |>orsuado  him  to  move  along  any  whit  fiurt^r. 

The  only  tedious  hour  of  the  day  was  that  immediately 
ader  arriving  at  the  camp  for  the  evening,  when  we  lay 
on  the  baggage,  still  cloaked  and  gloved,  with  whips  in 
hand,  as  if  the  halt  were  but  for  a  moment,  shouting 
at  cook,  servants,  and  dragoman  until  the  soup  was 
ready. 

Those  were  the  boors  of  Beiuni's  greatest  aohiere- 
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ments.    Then  he  quarreled  >vith  the  Iiorses,  and  growled 
nt  the  Ilownjjies,  and  curacd  the  mules. 

That  atleiTioon  I  had  special  reason  for  lookuig  dubi- 
ously at  him,  and  ho  knew  it.  For  I  had  by  no  means 
given  up  the  idea  that  he  was  in  league  with  Abd-el- 
Atti  to  spoil  my  night's  rest  at  Bethel. 

After  various  attempts  to  attract  my  attention,  by  ar- 
ranging the  baggage,  bringing  the  books  I  usually  read  at 
that  time,  and  hinting  that  tho  dinner  was  in  progress,  ho 
at  length  burst  into  a  small  storm  of  rage  that  died  away 
in  hoarse  growls,  and  ended  with  a  rattling  thunder  of 
kicks  on  the  sides  of  his  extraordinary  donkey. 

A  fresh  breeze  of  wind,  coming  down  from  Mount 
Ebal,  strained  the  tent-cords  to  their  utmost  tension, 
swinging  the  canvas  to  and  fro  over  our  heads,  and  flasli- 
ing  tho  bright  flag  out  among  tho  branches  of  tho  trees. 
In  those  canvas  houses  little  we  cared  for  wind,  or  cold, 
or  storm,  so  the  coffee  were  good  and  the  tobacco  pure. 
The  iron  bedsteads  answered  well  for  sofas  on  which  to 
lounge  till  sleeping  time.  Dinner  over,  and  the  pipes 
alight,  we  always  placed  Miriam  on  one  of  these  lounges, 
rolled  up  in  shawls  if  tho  weather  were  cool ;  then  the 
Hwifl  hours  had  the  wings  of  pleasant  talk. 

Then  came  around  us,  brought  up  by  the  magician 
power  of  words,  single  words,  that  raised  the  dead  past 
to  living  presence,  all  the  forms,  and  faces,  and  scenery 
of  distant  lands.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  recount 
how  oflen  I  recalled  my  father's  voice,  my  mother's 
stories  to  her  child,  as  I  went  up  and  down  the  hills  of 
Terra  Santa ;  how  many  times  thought  went  back  to  the 
village  church — the  white  head  of  the  good  old  man,  my 
father,  in  the  pulpit,  his  clear  voice  reading  the  sublime 
Psalms  of  David,  or  pi*aying  to  the  God  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  now  sits ;  how  many  times  I  remembered  the 
twilight  in  our  home,  the  Sunday  evening  twilight  of  all 
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Others,  the  gathering  around  the  hearth,  the  storj  of 
Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  the  hymn  of  peace — the  peace 
that  followed  after  the  hymn  I 

Many  and  difficult  have  been  our  various  paths  in  life. 
One  and  another  has  wandered  far  off,  over  seas  and  con- 
tinents.   Two  of  us  have  been  in  Nablous  I 

On  this  same  spot  of  ground,  where  now  my  tents  are 
pitched,  my  brother  had  slept.  The  most  thrilluig  idea 
that  took  possession  of  me  that  evening  was  this :  that 
two  of  those  boys  who  used,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  to  look 
up  with  earnest  eyes  to  their  father  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
old  white  meeting-house,  had  set  their  far-traveled  feet 
on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  foot-prints  of  the 
Lord. 

Moreright  interrupted  my  reveries,  by  proposing  to  go 
into  the  town  and  visit  the  Samaritans.  I  was  not  un- 
willing. A  guide  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  an  attach6  of 
t^ie  mission  school  in  Nablous,  and  wo  entered  the  open 
gateway  through  which  we  had  emerged  shortly  before. 
Silence  reigned.  Tlie  narrow,  dark  streets  were  abso- 
lutely deserted.  No  sign  of  life  was  visible;  nor  was 
there  window  or  gleaming  fire,  or  any  thing  to  show  that 
it  was  not  a  city  of  ancient  days,  empty  and  desolate. 
As  we  advanced,  the  streets  grow  darker,  until  at  last  we 
were  in  the  very  blackness  of  darkness,  and  the  next  step 
plunged  us,  all  four,  in  a  deep  mud  hole,  where  we  paused 
to  hold  a  consultation. 

I  had,  as  usual,  a  piece  of  candle  in  my  pocket,  and 
plenty  of  matches.  A  flash  revealed  our  position.  The 
candle  burned  a  moment,  and  the  wind  then  dashed  it 
out.  But  we  advanced  under  a  dark  stone  arch,  into  a 
long  passage,  in  which  the  wind  howled  furiously,  emerg- 
ing at  length  by  the  door  of  a  house  at  which  our  guide 
paused. 

A  knock  and  a  shoot  brought  out  a  sid-kwktng  woomiii 
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and  a  fast-looking  boy.  They  let  us  in,  and  called  the 
rabbi  and  his  assistant  to  show  us  what  wo  wished  to  see, 
tlie  Samaritan  synagogue. 

The  elder  rabbi  was  a  sharp  specimen,  with  an  eye  to 
the  tangible  and  useful.  No  speculating  German,  nor 
dreaming  American.  Not  he.  He  began  to  whisper  and 
mutter  bucksheosh  from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  led  us  up  a  stairway  to  the  top  of  a  house,  across 
this,  and  into  an  open  place  like  a  small  portico.  Here  he 
demanded  that  we  should  take  off  our  shoes ;  and  we,  of 
course,  complied  with  his  request. 

He  then  led  us  into  a  large,  low  room,  dark  as  Erebus, 
whore  we  stood  in  silence,  while  ho  scratched  two  or 
three  matches  on  the  wall  and  obtained  a  light.  By  this 
we  saw  that  on  the  side  of  the  room  there  was  a  niche, 
concealed  by  a  curtain  covered  with  curious  devices,  but 
no  intelligible  inscriptions. 

The  chief  object  of  this  visit  was  to  see  the  ancient 
copy  of  the  law  which  this  people  possess,  and  which  they 
profess  was  written  by  the  hands  of  Abishua,  the  son  of 
Phineas,  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  years  ago.  The  old 
man  demanded  a  buckshccsh,  as  the  prelinnnary.  I  de- 
clined, and  promised  it  as  a  closing  ceremony.  After  a 
little  demurring,  he  at  length  consented,  and  brought  out 
two  immense  rolls  of  parchment,  in  cases.  They  were,  as 
usual,  on  rollers,  so  arranged  that  one  could  roll  the  page 
off  from  one  and  on  the  other  as  the  reading  proceeded. 
One  of  these  two  was  the  ancient  manuscript  in  question, 
and  the  other  a  more  modern  one. 

I  believe  some  travelers  have  been  disposed  to  regard 
this  manuscript  as  quite  as  old  as  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  I  formed  a  different  opin- 
ion. I  think  it  scarcely  more  than  five  hundred,  if  it  be 
four  hundred  years  old.    I  saw  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
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reverence  for  it  which  travelers  have  described.  On  the 
contrary,  when  I  htodied  and  examined  it,  taming  over 
the  back  and  bending  the  parchment  in  my  hands  to  test 
its  probable  age,  the  old  rabbi  or  the  yoanger  offered  no 
objection,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  anxioas  aboat  the 
result  of  my  examination. 

They  showed  us  some  other  manuscripts  of  the  law,  of 
which  they  had  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  in  the  closet  behind 
the  curtain,  which  I  opened  and  examined.  They  would 
sell  modems,  but  I  could  not  get  them  to  name  a  price 
for  the  old  one. 

The  old  rabbi  asked  eamestly  ader  Samaritans  in  all 
lands.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  moumful  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  this  miserable  remnant,  to  hear  of  others  on 
the  broad  earth^s  surface,  who  believe  in  the  worship  of 
God  on  Mount  Qerizim.  They  inquired  if  there  were 
any  Samaritans  in  America,  and  told  us  there  were  some 
in  France  and  England.     But  in  this  they  were  deceived. 

Before  bidding  them  farewell,  I  asked  the  younger 
rabbi  to  read  to  me  from  the  old  nmnuscript  of  the  law. 
He  read  fluently.  I  desired  to  hear  but  one  part  of  the 
writing,  since  in  all  others  it  is  similar  to  the  Jewish  ver- 
sion. In  the  portion  of  Exodus,  which  in  our  version  is 
the  twentieth  chapter,  I  found  the  Samaritan  addition  to 
the  Decalogue,  ^*  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Qod 
in  Mount  Qerizim.*' 

There  arc  now  no  remains  of  the  ancient  Samaritan 
temple  on  the  mountain.  Later  structures  probably  dis- 
placed the  older,  and  all  alike  have  disappeared.  Never- 
theless the  Samaritans  still  regard  the  temple  site  as  holy, 
and  worship  with  their  faces  toward  it.  There  are  less 
than  two  hundred  of  them,  as  I  learned  in  Nablous,  and 
probably  no  others  in  the  world.  Tlioso  few  retain  tlie 
ancient  customs,  and  offer  their  annual  sacriBces  on 
Qerixim. 
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Our  buckflhccsh  on  leaving  was  not  Batisfiictory  to  tho 
rabbi.  I  was  sorry,  but  confident  that  it  would  havo 
been  no  more  so  if  ten  times  as  great,  I  bade  him  good- 
night, and  we  moved  down  the  narrow  streets  now  lit  by 
the  moon.  As  we  approached  the  gateway,  still  some 
hundred  feet  distant,  we  saw  its  huge  valves  swing  shut, 
and  when  wo  reached  it  all  was  silent  and  deserted. 

It  was  a  very  neat  trick,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

I  shouted  for  the  guard,  but  no  guard  came.  Then  I 
hammered  on  the  guard-house,  and  two  soldiers  made 
themselves  visible,  rubbing  their  eyes  as  if  just  aroused 
from  sleep. 

I  did  not  speak  to  them,  lest  my  dignity  should  thereby 
suffer  in  their  estimation.  I  addressed  our  guide,  ^^TcU 
them  I  am  Braheem  Pasha,  an  American,  and  if  the  gate 
is  not  opened  I  shall  send  for  tho  governor  himself  to  let 
me  out.'* 

The  guide  himself  seemed  astoimdcd  at  tho  dignity  of 
the  man  he  was  leading  about,  who  thus  talked  of  send- 
ing for  a  governor  to  open  the  doora  of  the  city.  He  re- 
peated it,  with  illustrations  and  additions. 

Tho  soldiers  looked  into  my  face  inquiringly,  and  I  did 
a  little  English  vociferation,  which  produced  its  effect. 

^^Wliat  docs  ho  say?"  said  a  sub-oflicer,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  guard-house. 

"  He  says  he's  a  sultan,"  replied  the  soldier. 

^^  Perhaps  ho  is,  and  you  '11  find  it  out  to-morrow,"  said 
tho  sub,  springing  to  the  gate  and  swinging  it  open,  then 
bowing  very  respectfully  with  his  hand  on  his  forehead, 
closely  imitated  by  the  other  two,  who  began  to  be  fright- 
ened about  their  feet.  It  was  worth  the  piastres  we  threw 
to  them,  as  we  went  out,  to  see  their  total  change  of  de- 
meanor. 

The  neighborhood  of  Nablous  was  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  and  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  been 
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some  days  here  quelling  distarbanoes  among  the  surronnd- 
ing  Bedouins,  was  said  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  city,  fear- 
ing to  return  to  his  own  place. 

Wo  left  in  the  rooming  for  Sebastioh,  the  andent  Sa- 
innria,  distant  an  hour  and  n  half,  by  a  winding  and  pleas- 
ant road  over  the  hills,  bordered  with  many  flowers.  Wo 
found  tho  |>eople  there  as  rude  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  be. 

The  site  of  Samaria  is  the  long  ridge  of  a  lofty  hill, 
commanding  a  magnificent  prospect.  On  the  western 
end  of  this  are  now  tho  remains  of  a  great  gateway, 
which  is  visible  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thence  a  triple 
row  of  columns,  of  wliich  a  hundred  and  two  yet  stand, 
seems  to  have  swept  around  the  hill,  as  if  the  colonnade 
of  a  great  street.  It  is  eleven  hundred  paces  from  the 
western  gate  to  a  point  where  probably  the  eastern  gate 
stood.  Whether  the  colonnade  went  quite  around  tlio 
hill,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  Other  columns  and 
ruins  are  visible  in  various  parts  of  the  hill,  the  ])rinciiMU 
of  whicli  is  tlie  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now 
used  as  a  mosk,  in  which  they  show  the  tomb  of  Neby 
Ycyc,  which  being  interpreted  means,  the  Prophet  John. 
The  relics  of  knightly  days,  visible  in  the  walls  of  tho 
church,  sufficiently  establish  the  date  of  this  building, 
which  is  a  stately  and  imposing  structure. 

Wo  sat  on  tho  summit  of  tlie  hill,  wliidi  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  read  the  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ  relating  to  the  city  of  Omri,  made 
specially  interesting  to  us  by  the  history  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  The  people  gathered  around  us,  and  brought 
coins  to  sell,  of  which  we  purchased  a  large  quantity. 

A  short  distance  from  Samaria,  wo  passed  tlirough 
Burka,  a  village  at  the  opening  of  a  narrow  mountain 
ravine  with  high,  steep  sides.  The  path  followed  up 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  village  guarding  its  outlet. 

15 
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I  had  remained  behind  the  party  with  Whitely  and 
Abd-cl-Atti,  and  wo  were  now  ridbg  on  fast  to  overtake 
them.  As  wo  passed  throngh  the  village,  a  volley  of 
stones  came  down  the  hill  from  the  loft  and  nearly  un- 
horsed mo.  Without  pausing  an  instant,  only  looking  up 
to  see  the  crowd  of  men  and  boys  who  had  thrown  them, 
Whitoly  and  myself  turned  our  horses  up  the  hill.  He 
took  tlicm  on  the  right  and  I  on  the  loft,  dodging  their 
missiles  as  wo  advanced,  our  strong  horses  going  up  the 
steep  rocks  like  goats. 

Seeing  our  determination  they  desisted,  and  when  wo 
reached  the  platform  on  which  they  had  been  standing, 
we  found  only  women  left,  and  they  assured  us  the  assail- 
ants were  only  boys.  We  knew  better,  but  were  forced 
to  return  unsatbfied,  taking  the  narrow  and  steep  lanes 
of  tho  village  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  again  entering 
the  pass  to  proceed  on  our  way. 

Wc  had  not  advanced  beyond  our  former  position, 
when  another  volley  came  down,  with  greater  force  than 
before.  If  one  had  struck  me,  I  had  not  been  here  to 
write  this.  It  would  have  killed  me  then  and  there. 
This  was  no  child's  play,  and  now  we  saw  tho  rascals  far 
up  the  hill-side,  on  the  crags,  where  they  supposed  them- 
selves safe.  I  pointed  a  pistol  at  them,  and  they  laughed 
derisively,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of  stones.  Human 
nature  couldn't  stand  that,  and  I  fired.  They  believed 
themselves  out  of  reach  of  ball,  but  an  eight-inch  Colt  is 
a  terrible  weapon  to  carry.  The  conical  ball  went  whist- 
ling over  their  heads,  and  split  a  piece  off  from  a  rock,  a 
hundred  feet  above  them.  It  was  the  first,  last,  and  only 
time,  in  all  my  travels  in  the  East,  that  I  had  occasion  to 
use  a  deadly  weapon,  and  I  think  it  produced  a  good 
effect  here.  I  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  impressing 
tho  Arabs  with  the  perfection  of  American  and  English 
weapons,  and  the  danger  of  attacking  any  one  of  tho 
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armed  Franks.  I  think  the  lenon  of  that  ball  not  loat,  and 
nnder  the  circomstanoes,  I  nhould  probably  not  hare  re- 
gretted if  it  had  written  its  lesson  in  the  flesh  of  one  of 
them.  As  the  chips  of  stone  fell  rattling  among  them, 
thcjr  retreated  with  a  howl  of  dismay,  and  wo  rode  on 
in  peace. 

Wo  camped  that  night  at  Jenin,  on  the  plain  of  JexreeL 
Foxes  wailed  and  barked  all  night  around  the  tents.  In 
the  morning,  we  visited  the  fountain  in  the  valley,  saw 
the  women  filling  their  water-jars,  and  heard  their  pleas- 
ant voices,  and  then  rode  on. 

At  Jenin,  we  were  on  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  still  greater  Esdraelon,  toward 
which  our  course  now  lay.  Two  hours  and  a  quarter  over 
a  dead  level  most  of  tlie  way,  brought  us  to  a  solitary 
tower  among  some  ruins  and  a  few  mud  huts,  which  is 
now  known  as  Zorin,  a  corruption  of  the  andent  Jesreel. 
The  party  of  gentlemen  from  Scotland,  increased  to  four, 
besides  one  of  the  resident  missionaries  at  Jerusalem, 
were  now  in  company  with  us,  and  our  route  lay  together 
for  several  days.  Wo  climbed  the  huge  square  tower  by 
a  crumbling  staircase,  and  then  on  each  other's  shoulders, 
to  the  edge  of  the  battlements,  from  which  the  view  was 
very  fine  and  very  interesting. 

Jezreel  was  the  city  of  Ahab,  and  it  was  not  a  little  in- 
teresting, in  this  spot,  to  read  the  story  of  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  and  endeavor  to  locate  it. 

This  was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined. 

Tlie  hill  on  which  the  present  Tower  of  Jesreel  stands, 
is  sufficiently  marked  to  sliow  the  probability  that  the 
watch-tower  was  here,  from  which  the  watchman  saw 
Jehu  when  he  came  up  from  the  eastward,  recognised  his 
furiotis  driving,  and  reported  it  to  Joram  and  Ahastah, 
who  were  in  the  palace.  But  the  field  of  Naboth  was 
hard  by  the  palace,  and  it  is  said  tliat  when  tlio  two  kings 
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went  out  to  meet  Jehu,  who  was  rapidly  approaching, 
they  found  him  *^in  the  portion  of  Nabotli,''  an  indication 
that  it  lay  cast  of  the  palace,  from  which  direction  Jehu 
was  coming  from  Ramoth-Gilead* 

But  the  great  interest  in  the  view  from  this  tower  con- 
sisted in  the  mountains  that  looked  down  on  it.  In  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  to  the  eastward  but  a  sliort  distance, 
we  saw  the  village  of  Beisan,  the  Beth-Shan  where  the 
Pliilistines  fastened  the  body  of  Saul  to  the  wall,  and 
whence  the  valiant  of  Jabcsh-Gilead  took  it  away  in  the 
night,  to  bum  and  bury  at  Jabesh. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley,  stood  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
boa,  where  the  mighty  fell,  and  their  shields  were  cast 
vilely  away.  The  mournful  lament  of  David  over  Jona- 
than had  a  touching  interest  as  we  read  it  aloud  here.  To 
the  westward,  was  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelou,  and  be- 
yond it  Mount  Carmel,  whence  Elijah  ran  before  Ahab  to 
the  gates  of  Jezreel.  On  the  north,  were  the  beautiful 
heights  of  the  Little  Ilermon,  fidling  off  into  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  fiir  to  the  east  were  the  blue  hills  of  Moab. 

The  whole  country  around  us  was  now  of  the  utmost 
interest.  On  the  great  plain  which  we  were  looking 
over,  so  many  battles  had  been  fought  from  the  time 
when  ^^  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera," 
and  ^^  the  river  Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon,"  that  the  name  of  Megiddo  had 
become  synonymous  with  a  battle-field,  in  the  days  of  the 
vision,  of  Patmos. 
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LxATiKO  Jczrcely  wo  rode  on,  over  the  plain,  to  tho 
soath-westem  slope  of  the  hill  which  I  have  called  Little 
Hermon,  and  which  is  otherwise  called  Motint  Duhj. 
Here,  among  a  grove  of  oraoge-trces  and  prickljr  pear, 
we  fonnd  a  small  village,  known  as  Sulcm^  which  is  tho 
ancient  Shunem.  Riding  on  through  it,  we  closed  ap 
together,  and  I  read  aloud  tho  exquisite  story  of  the  Shu- 
namite  woman,  which  possessed  an  interest  I  never  before 
felt,  touching  as  tho  history  is.  Carmcl  lay  still  over- 
against  us,  whither  she  rode  to  the  prophet,  and  whcro 
she  met  his  servant,  with  that  sublime  answer  of  confi- 
dence in  Qod  that  has  comforted  many  a  mourning 
mother  since,  *^  It  is  well.^' 

I  never  before  appreciated  tho  (act  that  the  miracle  of 
Elijah  was  performed  so  near  the  spot  where  Clirist  raised 
the  widow^s  son. 

A  short  ride  of  half  an  hour,  brought  us  to  Nain,  whicli 
lies  on  the  northern  slope  of  Duhy,  as  Shunem  does  on 
the  southern.  We  rode  around  the  end  of  the  hill,  and 
approached^  the  village,  which  still  bears  its  old  name, 
hallowed  by  the  most  sacred  associations.  As  we  came 
around  the  end  of  the  hill.  Tabor,  most  beautiful  of  mount- 
ains, sprea<l  before  us,  rising  from  the  |>lain  of  Esdraclon, 
which  hero  swept  oflf  to  the  east,  and  standing  against  the 
sky  in  a  long,  graceful  eanre.    The  viewi  of  tho  hill  are 
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usually  taken  from  tho  norib-west  end,  representing  it 
narrow  and  aagar-loafed,  but  our  present  view  of  its  side 
exhibited  it  as  a  small  segment  of  a  circle,  of  wbicb  the 
arc  was  tho  ]>]ain. 

Naiii  is  a  small  village  with  remains  of  an  andent  place 
scattered  here  and  there  about  it.  It  is  situated  on  the 
steep  side  of  a  mountain  looking  off  to  Tabor  and  Naxa- 
rcth.  The  village  has  a  few  iK>or  inhabitants,  but  I  found 
most  intcrcKt  on  the  eastern  side  of  it,  where  tho  quantity 
of  rock-hewn  sepulchres  in  the  hill-side  indicated  the  lo- 
cality of  the  ancient  burial-place.  It  was  toward  these,  I 
believed,  that  they  were  bearing  the  yonng  man  when 
the  voice  of  him  who  8])oke  to  earth  and  the  other  worlds 
at  the  same  moment,  readied  him  and  recalled  him  to  bis 
mother's  affection. 

We  sat  down  near  the  fountain,  under  the  honses  on 
the  hill-side.  The  inhabitants  gathered  around  us  with 
staring  eyes,  for  a  Frankish  lady  was  a  curiosity  to  them, 
and  wherever  we  went  Mirixun  was  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

Moreriglit,  who  did  the  serious  for  our  party,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  finding  illustrations  of  Scripture  truths, 
called  our  attention  to  tho  various  points  of  interest  on 
tho  plain  before  us.  The  river  Kishon  no  longer  swept 
through  it  with  resistless  current,  yet  it  is  so  fierce  in  the 
rainy  seasons  even  now,  that  the  French  troops  of  Napo- 
leon found  it  as  dangerous  as  did  Sisera.  Many  Arabs 
were  drowned  in  it  at  tho  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  1700. 
One  branch  of  it  came  down  tho  valley  from  tho  sides  of 
Mount  Tabor  and  another  from  tho  other  parts  of  the 
valley  toward  the  south  and  south-east.  The  whole  finds 
outlet  at  Acre,  in  a  strong  stream,  which,  in  wet  seasons, 
becomes'a  torrent. 

We  rode  slowly  for  a  little  distance  across  the  plain, 
toward  the  rocky  and  precipitous  hills  wliioh  frowned  on 
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the  other  side,  and  among  which  Nazareth  lay,  invisible  to 
us.  But  at  length  the  bay  horse,  Mohammed,  of  his  own 
notion,  increased  his  speed,  and  the  chestnut  drew  up 
alongside,  and  then  all  four  went  like  the  wind  over  the 
plain  of  Ksdraclon.  For  three  miles  of  gentle  slo|>o  wo 
kept  up  this  S|»ccd,  and  hushed  down  the  horses  when  wo 
approached  the  hills.  An  Arab  horse  is  stop|)ed  by  a  low 
hiss  or  hush.  If  you  draw  the  rein  he  breaks  down  on 
his  haunches  and  is  very  likely  to  pitcli  you  over  his  head. 
There  was  a  style  of  riding  that  we  called  the  American 
style,  from  tlio  number  of  our  inexperienced  countrymen 
that  we  saw  going  through  it.  English  and  French, 
Scotch  and  Italian,  did  the  same,  but  we  saw  fewer  of 
them.  When  the  horse  sprang  off  on  the  first  jump,  the 
rider  broke  his  back  over  the  board  which  stands  up  1>c- 
hind  the  saddle,  then  drawing  the  rein  fiercely,  threw  his 
horse  down  on  his  haunches,  and  went  over  on  his  neck 
behind  the  ears.  Such  is  the  invariable  experience  the 
first  time  a  strntigcr  tries  an  Arab  horse. 

A  little  below  Nain  on  the  litll-side,  to  the  cast,  we  saw 
Endoor,  the  ancient  Endor.  Wo  observed  the  direction 
which  Saul  took  to  reach  it  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
He  doubtless  crossed  the  plain  near  Beth-Shan,  and  then 
went  over  the  ridge  of  Mount  Duhy,  instead  of  coming 
around,  as  we  had,  by  the  plain,  which  Mould  have  ex- 
posed him  to  the  Philistines. 

We  crossed  no  stream  of  water  between  Duhy  antl  the 
hills  near  Nazareth.  Our  course  was  directly  over  the 
plain,  which  was  carpeted  with  brilliant  wild  fiowers,  the 
various  shades  of  the  anemone  abounding. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Jebcl  Nazareth  was  a  little  village 
called  Saleh,  and,  riding  through  Uli^  we  were  under  a 
precipicx^  which  I  think  no  one  would  ex|>ect  to  mount  on 
horseback  any  more  easily  than  the  Hudson  Palisades.  I 
paused  in  astonishment,  and,  unable  to  perceive  any 
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gorge,  ravine,  or  sloping  place  where  a  path  conld  go,  I 
doubted  Betoni^a  ability  aa  a  guide,  and  was  confirmed 
in  my  doubts  by  Dr.  Robinson,  whom  Moreright  now 
read  aloud.  He  went  by  this  spot  to  a  pass  below,  being 
assured  by  his  guides  that  no  horse  could  go  up  here, 
though  men  sometimes  did. 

In  our  swift  ride  over  the  plain  wo  had  left  Betnni  and 
his  inimitable  donkey  behind,  but  they  at  length  overtook 
IIS,  and  Betuni  rode  straight  on. 

"  But,  Betuni,  there  is  no  road  here.'' 

"  O,  yes  there  is— derb  tieb — ^keteer !" 

"  There 's  a  first-rate  road,  eh  ?    Well,  we  '11  try  it." 

With  a  sigh  of  horror  we  entered  among  the  piles  of 
fallen  rock  that  lay  near  the  foot,  and  commenced  our 
winding,  zig-sag  process  of  ascent.  On  my  word  of 
honor,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  riding  up  the 
front  of  Trinity  church  as  up  that  hill.  I  could  easier 
have  ridden  up  the  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  after  that  I 
was  ready  to  pledge  Mohammed  to  carry  me  up  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  monument  by  the  stairway  at  a  full  run. 

It  was  a  wild  hill-sido.  Hero  and  there  patches  of 
brush  and  wild  flowcra  found  soil  among  the  stones,  but 
the  i)ath  was,  for  the  most  part,  on  solid  rock.  Often- 
times the  horses  ascended,  for  thirty  feet,  a  succession  of 
rocky  steps,  and  the  whole  ascent,  of  more  tliaii  a  thou- 
sand feet,  was  accomplished  within  an  angle  of  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  level  of  the  plain,  or  twenty- 
five  from  a  perpendicular. 

Tlie  view  from  the  summit  was  grand  and  beautiful. 
Wo  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  enjoy  it  while  our  horses 
cropiKsd  the  low  brush  and  wandered  around  us.  It  was 
one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  our  various  halts  that  we 
never  had  occasion  to  tie  the  horses.  When  I  wislied  to 
dismount  and  walk,  Mohammed  followed  me  everywhere 
like  a  dog. 
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Tho  sun  was  far  down  when  we  came  within  sight  of 
Nazareth,  much  the  most  beautiful  village  in  Syria.  Its 
white  stone  houses  stand  all  along  the  western  side  of  a 
narrow  Talley,  which  fidls  away  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
This  valley  we  should  have  come  up  by  going  further 
along  tho  |>lain. 

At  the  upper  end  of  tho  valley  and  village  was  a  Oreek 
church,  under  which  springs  a  fountain  that  flows  under 
ground  a  hundred  feet  in  front  of  it  and  then  through  a 
stone  sarcophagus  which  is  sunk  below  tho  level  of  the 
ground.  This  is  tho  *^  Virgin's  fountain.'*  Close  by  was  a 
grove  of  olive-trees  among  which  our  tents  were  pitched, 
and  the  flag  was  fluttering  gayly.  Water  was  scarce  in 
Nazareth.  Every  drop  tliat  entered  this  sarcophagus 
was  dipped  out  by  women  who  stood  crowded  around  it, 
filling  their  large  jars  by  small  cups  full.  So  great  wa^i 
the  crowd  that  they  stood  around  the  fountain  all  night 
in  a  dense  mass,  talking  in  shrill  musical  voices,  and  mak- 
ing the  night  sleepless  to  us  in  the  tents. 

We  walked  down  through  the  village  to  the  convent, 
which  is  built  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  residence  of  the 
Virgin. 

I  had  little  interest  in  visiting  this  spot,  ond  should  not 
have  gone  at  all  but  for  my  desire  to  procure  some  sup- 
plies from  the  fiuher  superior.  It  was  enough  for  me  to 
see  tho  mountains  over  which  the  young  footsteps  of  tho 
Ijord  wandered ;  to  know  tliat  this  sunsliino  fell  on  his 
fair  forehead ;  that  he  lay  down  on  these  hill-side«,  and 
watched  the  changing  lights  and  shades  across  the  pUin 
of  Armageddon ;  that  here  tho  angels  guarded,  and  hb 
Father  talked  with  him.  With  the  locality  of  his  home 
I  had  nothing  to  do ;  for  though  he  might  have  callecl 
tliis  or  tliat  s|)ot  his  moUicr's  home,  he  liml  had  no 
home,  nor  where  to  lay  his  head.  From  childhood  ho 
was  a  wanderer.    The  if  inds  on  these  bleak  hills  were 

15^ 
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holy  winds ;  I  bared  roy  head  to  them,  and  rejoiced  to 
feel  their  soil  influences  over  my  forehead,  since  they 
liad  been  accustomed  thus  to  touch  his  brow.  Over 
these  rocky  precipices  he  roved ;  on  these  hill-tope  he  sat 
down  and  studied  the  sky,  beyond  which  ho  knew  was  his 
home  and  throne ;  here  ho  read  the  brilliant  page  of  the 
night,  and  talked  with  star-light  as  the  messenger  of  his 
Father. 

All  this  I  fult,  and  it  was  but  a  mockery  of  feeling  after 
that  to  be  led  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
rock  behind  the  spot  where  her  house  stood,  or  to  bo 
shown  the  place  of  the  annunciation. 

Nevertheless  the  old  church  was  curious;  and  there 
were  some  old  things  in  the  chapel  that  repaid  one  for 
the  visit.  There  was  a  curioim  broken  column  hanging 
from  the  roof  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a 
hewn  passage-way  through  the  rock  behind  it  led  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  house  of  tho  Virgin  once  stood  over  this  grotto ; 
and  there  are  traditions,  which  every  one  has  heard,  of  its 
having  gone  hence  to  Loretto,  which  can  bo  found  in 
their  proper  place. 

Wo  found  tho  superior  in  his  room.  lie  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  with  a  long,  black  beard,  lying  on  his 
breast.  He  received  us  warmly ;  and  after  an  hour's  con- 
vei*sation  with  him,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  for  the  supplies 
that  we  were  in  need  of. 

They  were  rather  curious  supplies  to  inquire  for  at  a 
convent ;  but  I  was  not  disappointed.  Wo  had  been  as- 
sured in  Jerusalem  that  the  delicious  Lebanon  wine  which 
we  found  there  could  be  procured  in  any  quantity  at  Naza- 
reth ;  and  relying  on  this,  we  brought  no  supplies  of  wine 
with  us.  Our  claret  and  Marsala  had  lasted  us  till  this 
day;  but  we  had  finbhed  the  former  at  luncheon,  and  tho 
last  bottle  of  the  latter  was  for  the  dinner-table ;  and  we 
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did  not  dare  trust  ourselves  to  travel  with  do  relianoa 
but  the  water  of  the  country. 

The  worthy  father  told  me  that  wine  was  very  scarce 
in  Nazareth,  good  wine  particularly  so;  but  he  had  a 
small  quantity  in  the  convent,  of  which  I  should  have  at 
least  enough  to  last  us  to  Tiberias,  where  he  had  procured 
it,  and  where  we  could  find  plenty. 

Alter  dinner  that  evening,  as  I  stood  among  the  olive- 
trees  in  front  of  the  tent  looking  down  into  the  valley  at  the 
laughing  crowd  of  women,  whose  voio^  nmg  like  home 
music  around  mc,  two  lay  brothers  of  the  Franciscans 
arrived  with  a  large  basket  between  them,  containing  a 
gallon  bottle  of  capital  wine,  a  quart  of  arrakee,  and  one 
old  sealed  bottle  marked  with  the  familiar  wax  and  title 
of  golden  Bluscat.  The  latter  was  a  bottle  evidently 
presented  to  the  good  fathers  by  some  wealthy  trav- 
eler, and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  accept  it.  I  sent  it  back 
with  my  thanks;  but  fee  or  reward  the  brothers  who 
brought  it  protested  they  would  not  accept.  I  pressed  a 
]iicce  of  money  on  each  of  them,  and  sent  my  hearty 
tliiinks  and  farewell  to  the  superior.  May  he  bo  long 
preserved  to  preside  over  the  Convent  of  the  Annunciation 
and  welcome  travelers  to  his  hospitality  ! 

I  know  not  to  what  I  should  attribute  the  kindness  I 
always  experienced  from  the  monks  and  brothers  of  the 
Terra  Santa.  Other  travelers  have  found  them  distant 
and  reserved,  and  have  described  them  as  hospitable  only 
for  the  sake  of  money.  It  was  never  so  with  me.  Prob- 
ably my  frank  manner  of  addressing  them,  a  free  and 
easy  style  of  assuring  tliem,  that  though  I  was  a  IVotest- 
ant,  I  had  yet  a  profound  reverence  for  Holy  Land,  and 
an  afiectionate  regard  to  them  as  the  custodians  of  its 
holiest  places;  and,  in  short,  a  way  of  claiming  friendship 
with  them  on  the  score  of  common  Christianity,  made 
them  feel  more  kindly  toward  me  than. they  feel  toward 
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men  who  cyo  thcni  with  siisiiicion  or  coDtempt,  and  con- 
verso  with  them  in  tones  that  indicate  not  only  their  in- 
credulity,  but  also  their  belief  of  the  insincerity  of  their 
informants.  In  Jemsalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth,  I 
found  the  kindest  treatment,  the  pleosontest  welcome; 
and  I  envied  the  good  men  their  calm  lives,  and  the  pros- 
pect before  them  of  slumber  in  holy  soil. 

Early  next  morning  I  climbed  the  liill  of  Nozaretli, 
back  of  our  tents,  before  sunrise,  and  getting  to  the  top 
of  a  Mohammedan  wely,  or  tomb,  sat  down  and  saw  the 
morning  advance  over  the  grandest  panorama  of  mount- 
ains in  the  world. 

Eastward  lay  Tabor,  its  base  hidden  by  the  high  blnffii 
up  which  we  climbed  the  day  previous,  its  summit  on  the 
sky  just  where  the  sun  was  coming  up.  Tlicn  the  blue 
line  of  the  hills  of  Moab  went  along  the  south-eastern 
horizon,  and  Little  Ilermon  and  Gilboa,  reaching  to  Mount 
Carmel  on  the  south,  and  Carmel  sweeping  away  to  the 
blue  Mediterranean  on  the  south-west.  The  sea  was  the 
western  horizon,  and  north-west  and  north  were  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Lebanon. 

Within  this  horizon  lino  lay,  east  of  us,  the  depression 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  sea  itself  not  visible,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  stretching  away  southward.  Endor 
and  Nain,  this  side  of  Little  Hermon,  and  Jczrcel  visible 
beyond  it.  Shunem  lay  behind  the  hill.  The  ancient 
Mcgiddo  and  Toonah,  on  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
with  here  and  there  a  mirror-like  patch  of  water  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  Kishon.  The  harbor  of  Haifa,  with 
vessels  at  anchor,  was  visible  to  the  west.  Tyre  and 
Sidon  I  could  not  see,  but  Caua  of  Galilee  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  villages  near  us  on  the  north,  and  Sefurieh, 
last  city  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

The  centre  of  all  these  was  Nazareth,  the  city  of  the 
childhood  of  th9  Lord,  where,  in  after  years,  the  people 
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led  him  to  the  brow  of  tho  hill,  on  which  their  city  was 
built,  with  intent  to  cast  him  down.  The  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation 18  pointed  out  at  two  miles  from  tho  village, 
overhanging  the  deep  valley  of  Esdraelon,  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  precipioe  within  the  city,  not  far 
from  the  convent,  is  the  place  where  that  event  occurred. 
The  other  is  certainly  not  the  hill  on  which  tho  city  was 
built. 

While  I  sat  on  the  hill,  Moreright  came  up  and  joined 
roe.  Whitely  was  not  given  to  early  rising,  and  missed 
tlie  scene. 

It  was  still  and  calm  as  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  coun- 
try at  homo.  Tho  voices  of  tho  women  at  tlio  fountain 
camo  up  to  us  with  surprising  clearness,  though  wo  woro 
a  thousand  feet  from  them.  A  few  rods  nearer  to  us,  a 
little  way  from  the  tents,  was  a  grave-yard,  connected 
with  the  Greek  church  at  the  fountain,  and  in  it  I  had 
seen  two  women  sitting  over  a  grave,  croning  to  one 
another  a  lament.  I  could  hear  tlie  very  words  of  it  now 
on  the  hill-top.  One,  and  another,  and  another  woman  camo 
out  of  the  village  and  joined  them,  till  the  circlo  became 
large,  and  the  lament  exceedingly  solemn  and  sad.  They 
sang  more  of  a  tune  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
from  eastern  women,  and  at  length  they  rose  and  formed 
a  large  circle  around  the  two  chief  mourners.  There 
were  forty  persons  in  the  circle.  The  two  within  contin- 
ued the  lament,  going  around  the  circlo  and  facing  eacli 
one  in  succession,  bowing,  and  swinging  a  white  cloth  in 
the  hand,  and  occasionally  the  entire  company  responded. 
The  perfect  time  which  they  kept  in  the  responses  made 
the  forty  voices  like  one.  This  continued  for  a  half  hour, 
and  until  Miriam,  whom  I  had  lefl  nslcop  in  her  tent,  camo 
out  to  look  at  them.  As  slie  approached,  tlicir  grief  gavo 
way  to  curiosity,  and  they  broke  up  tho  ring  and  sur- 
rounded her.    One  examined  her  hat,  another  her  shawl, 
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her  shawl-pin,  and  other  ornamental  artidet  of  dreat. 
They  pinchetl  her  diceka,  and  patted  her  on  the  hack,  to 
intimate  approbation,  and,  m  fact,  made  a  general  inapec- 
tion  of  herself  and  her  wardrobe,  to  all  which  she  sub- 
mitted with  mach  araosement. 

After  we  wore  in  the  saddle,  wo  rode  down  to  the  spring 
to  have  a  last  look  at  the  women  of  Nazareth,  who  were, 
as  a  class,  much  the  prettiest  that  we  had  seen  in  the  East. 

As  we  approached  the  crowd,  a  tall  girl  of  nineteen  ad- 
vanced toward  Miriam  and  offered  her  a  cup  of  water. 
Her  movement  was  graceful  and  queenly.  Wo  exclaimed 
on  the  spot  at  the  Madonna-like  beauty  of  her  countenance. 
Whitely  was  suddenly  thirsty,  and  begged  for  water,  and 
drank  it  slowly,  with  his  eyes  over  the  top  of  the  cup 
fixed  on  her  largo  black  eyes,  which  gazed  on  him  quite 
as  curiously  as  ho  on  her.  Then  Morcright  wanted  water. 
She  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  managed  to  spill  it  so  as  to  ask 
for  another  cup,  and  by  the  time  she  came  to  me  she  saw 
through  the  operation ;  her  eyes  were  full  of  fun  as  she 
looked  at  mc.  I  laughed  outright,  and  she  joined  me  in 
us  gay  a  shout  as  ever  country  maiden  in  old  Orongo 
county.  I  wished  for  a  picture  of  her.  A  Madonna, 
whose  £ice  was  a  portrait  of  that  beautiful  Nazareth  girl, 
would  bo  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  "  a  joy  forever." 

Over  the  hills  to  Tabor.  Oak  groves  abounded  now. 
The  ground  was  brilliant  with  lilies  of  the  field.  One 
specimen  that  I  found  was  the  most  beautiful  flag  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  suppose  it  to  bo  the  Calcedonian 
Iris.  It  had  three  dark,  mottled  brown  petals,  sprinkled 
with  spots  of  rich  purple.  Afterward,  on  the  plain  of  the 
upper  Jordan,  we  found  it  plentiful,  whence  it  is  known 
to  the  missionaries  as  the  Ilooleh  lily,  a  name  that  I  mis- 
understood at  first  for  Holy  lily,  and  which  thus  accorded 
with  our  expressed  ideas  that  such  a  lily  might  well  merit 
the  praise  of  Christ. 
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The  ascent  of  Tabor  was  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Miriam  rode  to  the  top.  A  horse  in  front  of  her  fell 
twice,  and,  rolling  back,  nearly  threw  the  chestnut  down, 
but  he  stood  up  bravely,  shaking  his  head  at  the  mishap 
of  his  fellow,  and  though  once  he  slipped  on  a  smooth 
rook,  regained  his  firm  footing  in  a  moment,  and  at 
length  reached  the  top  in  safety  with  his  rider,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  the  party  that  rode  to  the  summit. 
When  wo  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge, 
where  ruins  abound,  our  eyes  were  blessed  with  the  blue, 
deep  beauty  of  Uie  sea  of  Qalilee. 

3foiint  Tabor  is  tho  reputed  mountain  of  tho  trans- 
figuration. It  needs  but  little  examination  of  the  ac- 
count of  that  event  to  see  Uiat  it  probably  took  place  on 
some  more  northern  hill,  and  the  fact  thai  Tabor  was  at 
all  times  occupied  by  a  fortified  city,  certainly  puts  it  out 
of  tho  question  that  that  scene  could  have  occurred  here. 
Wo  found  the  mount  covered  with  ruins,  and  at  the  east- 
em  point  a  sort  of  grotto  which  has  once  had  holy  repu- 
tation. A  solitary  Greek  monk  lives,  hermit  fashion,  on 
the  pile,  guarding  it  from  devils,  for  there  is  nothing 
here  to  keep  men  from. 

We  were  two  hours  from  Nazaretli  to  the  foot  of 
Tabor,  and  one  hour  in  ascending  it.  Its  Arabic  name 
is  Jebel  e'  Tur.  It  stands  about  fifVeen  hundred  feet 
alK>ve  the  plain  of  Esdraclon,  at  the  head  of  that  plain. 
Annual  pilgrimages  are  made  here  by  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  day  {msses  without 
more  or  less  religious  visitors  resting  on  its  summit. 
Many  splendid  churches  and  cha|>els  have,  in  former 
years,  been  erected  here  in  fulfillment  of  tlie  design 
expressed  by  the  disciples. 

But  the  summit  of  Tabor  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  plain  find  refuge  on  its  sides. 
Two  splendid  eagles  wheele<l  screaming  over  our  heads 
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as  WO  sat  on  tho  mountain,  as  if  to  remind  us  of  the 
valiant  whose  blood  had  enriched  the  dust  around  it. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  battles  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  No  place  on  the  earth's 
sur&ce  presents  a  view  of  so  many  battle-fields,  or  as  I 
should  rather  say,  of  the  field  of  so  many  battles,  as  the 
top  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Here  Sisera  was  conquered,  and  here  Gideon  put  to 
flight  the  Midiaiiites,  with  his  small  army  of  chosen  men. 
On  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  Saul  lost  his  kingdom  and 
his  life,  and  at  Mcgiddo  Josiah  fell  before  Pharaoh- 
Necho. 

Many  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  Crusades  were 
fought  around  the  hill,  and  here,  as  often  before  in  days 
when  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  was  verily  given  by  Go<1, 
Guy  of  Lusigimn,  last  king  of  Jerusalem,  lost  his  sceptre 
and  throne  in  battle  with  Salah-e'deen. 

The  brilliant  career  of  Napoleon  led  him  across  the 
plain  to  fight  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  where  the 
great  soldier,  with  six  hundred  men,  rescued  Kleber  and 
his  fifteen  hundred,  from  twenty-five  thousand  enemies. 
Even  so  late  as  our  day,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bom- 
bardments, that  of  Acre,  in  1840,  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  plain,  not  visible  indeed  from  Tabor,  but  not  so 
far  distant  that  its  thunders  were  not  perfectly  audible 
on  the  hill. 

Of  all  these  battles,  and  many  others  that  I  have  not 
alluded  to,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Roman  times,  there  was 
none  that  so  deeply  interested  me  and  so  occupied  my 
attention,  as  I  sat  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  and  subsequently 
when  I  rode  across  the  plain  on  which  it  was  fought, 
as  that  last  great  battle  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Cross  passed  from  the 
Christians  forever. 


ifoly  Ciro33e. 

Hers  boginnQth  iho  story  of  the  great  battio  of  the 
Cross,  wherein  that  wood  which  Helena  found  in  the  pit 
near  Calvary,  which  Ileraclius,  barefoot  and  bareheaded, 
carried  on  his  shoulder  into  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City, 
after  that  he  had  regained  it  from  the  Permans,  which 
holy  men  of  many  centuries  had  gathered  around  with 
devoted  afiection,  was  lost  unto  Christians  forever. 
There  are,  in  the  golden  vials,  which  the  ciders  spoken  of 
in  the  apocalypse  hold  in  their  hands,  many  prayers  that 
went  up  before  that  wood,  and  that  sanctified  it,  whether 
it  were  or  not  the  wood  of  Christ's  Passion. 

I  tell  the  story  as  I  have  found  and  heard  it  in  frag- 
ments. Tlie  principal  historical  facts  I  have  verified 
abundantly  by  examination  ;  the  incidents  I  gathered 
from  the  monks  of  the  Terra  Santa,  and  especially  from 
Fra  Giovanni,  my  gentle  friend,  whoso  brain  was  a  treas- 
ure house  of  fine  old  legendary  lore. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  grace  and  |)eace — woeful  year  to 
coll  a  year  of  peace— eleven  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Jeriuialem  felL  Dark  clouds  gathered 
ill  the  previous  year.  Dire  |>ortents  were  in  the  heavens. 
Earthquakes  and  terrible  tem|>ests  sliook  Jerusalem  on 
her  throne  of  hills.  Tlie  jealousies  of  tlie  Knights  of  Si. 
John  and  of  the  Temple,  the  contests  for  superiority,  and 
the  rival  claims  to  the  kingdom  itself,  might  well  make 
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Baldwin  IV.  to  belicYO  that  hia  crown  waa  the  hat  crown 
of  Christ,  not  that  of  Solomon. 

McaiitiuiCy  Yuacf  Salali-c'deen,  the  new  Egyptian  kalif, 
having  made  firm  his  throne  in  that  country,  had  extended 
his  power  around  Palestine,  and  was  now  in  Damaacna, 
meditating  on  a  way  to  excuse  himself  from  a  Tiolation 
of  treaties,  and  an  attack  on  Jerusalem. 
The  excuse  was  at  hand. 

Reginald  of  Chatillon,  a  Knight  of  the  Cross,  had  come 
to  Palestine  with  Louis  le  Jeune,  and  joined  the  forces  of 
Raymond  of  Poicticrs,  Prince  of  Antioch.     Keen  as  a 
hawk,  and  bravo  as  a  lion,  the  young  soldier,  nameless 
and  of  low  origin,  not  only  won  a  name,  but,  on  the  death 
of  Raymond,  won  his  widow  Constance  and  his  throne. 
Tlio  stories  of  his  bravery  and  beauty,  sung  by  the  trou- 
badours of  those  days,  were  countless,  nor  was  any  ono 
more  often  mentioned,  as  stout  knight  and  valiant  soldier, 
than  Reginald  of  Chatillon.     His  career  is  the  theme  for 
a  history.     His  arm  never  grew  weary  of  battle,  nor  did 
his  sword  ruot  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mos- 
lems, and  kept  in  chains  for  years  at  Aleppo.     Released 
at  last,  ho  found  his  wife  dead  and  his  son  on  his  throne, 
lie  himself  gathered  around  him  the  most  daring  and 
reckless  of  the  Templars,  and  having,  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, obtained  other  castles  and  possessions,  he  made  it 
the  business  of  his  life  to  harass  and  annoy  the  Saracens 
wherever  he  could  find  them ;  and,  at  length,  emboldened 
by  his  success,  conceived  the  idea  of  marching  to  Medinah 
and  Mecca,  and  plundering  the  holy  kaaba  itself.    With 
his  hitherto  invincible  band  of  warriors,  he  set  out  on  this 
perilous  enterprise.     They  surprised  and  captured  the 
Egyptian  caravan  crossing  the  desert  from  India,  and  ad- 
vanced in  triumph  to  the  valley  of  Rabid,  scarcely  thirty 
miles  from  Medina,  where  they  were  met  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
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Reginald  escaped  even  here;  but  Salah^^deen  was 
aroased  by  this  BacrilegiouB  undertaking.  lie  swore,  by 
an  oath,  that  could  not  bo  viokted,  that  the  knight  should 
die  and  Jerusalem  should  fall. 

Baldwin  V^  the  infant  suooessor  of  the  imbecile  Bald- 
win IV.,  died.  Tho  proud  and  weak  Quy  of  Lusignan 
took  the  throne.  His  own  brother,  Geoffrey,  on  hearing 
of  his  succession,  exclaimed,  *'  If  they  made  a  king  out 
of  Guy,  they  would  make  a  God  out  of  me,  if  they  did 
but  know  me." 

Oiioo  and  again  Salali-c'dccn  advanced  into  Galileo. 
Treaties  were  from  time  to  time  concluded,  and  for  a  little 
while  observed.  But  the  bold  Reginald  held  himself 
aloof  from  all  treaties,  and  continued  to  capture  Moslem 
caravans  wherever  ho  could  overtake  them.  At  length 
the  end  came. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Tripoli,  had  strengthened  himself 
in  his  city  of  Tiberias,  against  King  Guy,  with  whom  ha 
was  now  at  enmity.  For  Raymond  had  claims  to  the 
throne,  which  had  been  disregarded  in  behalf  of  Guy  of 
Lusignan.  A  Moslem  army  entered  Galilee  from  Damas- 
cus, summoned  by  Raymond  to  his  aid.  The  Grand 
Master  of  tho  Templars,  and  tho  Master  of  tho  Hospitalers, 
with  about  a  hundretl  and  twenty  men,  were  surprised 
and  surrounded  near  Tabor. 

Of  tho  deeds  that  wcro  dono  that  day,  there  are  records 
in  ancient  Uioks  and  songs  that  make  it  illustrions  among 
days  of  battle.  Overwhelmed  by  tltousands,  they  held 
the  field  one  long  day;  nor  had  any  Christian  knight 
thought  of  leaving  that  field  (save  three  cowards,  of 
whom  hereafter),  but  every  man,  fighting  as  if  it  were  his 
own  battle,  fell  where  ho  fought,  and  died  on  the  pUin. 
They  exhausted  their  quivers,  and  drew  the  reeking  shafts 
from  their  own  bodies  to  hurl  them  back  on  the  foe. 
They  lost  their  laooes,  aod,  wrenohmg  the  spears  of  the 
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Saracens  from  ilieir  bloeding  ridca,  died  pierdng  the 
enemy  with  the  ktft  thrust  of  his  own  javelin.  One  by 
one  they  went  down  on  the  bloody  field,  until,  when 
the  Master  of  the  Ilospitalers  himself  had  fidlen,  one 
Knight  of  the  Temple  remained  on  the  field,  alone,  of  all 
tliat  gallant  company,  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord. 

Jacques  de  Maille,  mounted  on  his  white  charger,  still 
lived,  and  still  his  battle-axe  flashed  death  in  the  closing 
ranks  of  tlio  foe.  "  Ila !  ha  1  St.  Jacques  for  the  Holy 
CrosB,^  he  shouted,  as  he  hewed  his  way  hither  and 
thither  Uirough  the  hosts  of  Moslems,  who  now  believed 
that  he  was  the  very  St.  George,  who,  the  Christians 
boasted,  came  down  to  fight  their  battles. 

^That  for  the  Sepulchre  !**  and  a  tall  Saracen  went 
down,  with  crushed  brain,  among  the  hoo&  of  the  horses; 
^that  for  the  good  Saint  James,"  he  sliouted,  as  the 
leader  of  hb  enemies  fell  headless  before  the  sweep  of 
his  fiilchion;  "and  that  for  holy  Jacques,  my  patron 
saint,"  as  witii  his  blade  he  made  in  the  air  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  cleaving,  as  ho  brought  it  downward,  the  head, 
even  to  the  chin,  of  a  Saracen,  as  if  he  would  make  thus 
a  socket  for  the  holy  sign  to  stand  in. 

''  That,  for  the  cross !  Tliat,  for  Jerusalem !  That,  for 
King  Guy !  and  that — and  that — and  that,  for  Jacques  do 
Maillol  Ila,  ha,  St.  Jacques,  holy  Cross !  And  tluit  for 
the  dead  lady  of  my  love,  Marguerite — ^nuiy  God  have 
mercy  on  her  soul  I" 

Tlie  white  horso  staggered,  as  a  javelin  went  through 
him  from  beneath,  and  now  plunged  forward,  bearing  his 
brave  rider  to  the  ground. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  knight  sprang  to  his  feet,  wav- 
ing his  axe  around  his  head,  and  shouting  the  war-cry  of 
the  Templars,  as  the  steel  went  crushing  through  the 
dense  flesh  that  gathered  around  him.  They  lay,  heaped 
np  to  his  knees,  a  hideous  gasping  pile,  life  gurgling  out 
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of  their  lips  through  blood,  whilo  tho  living  shrank  back 
aghast,  forming  a  dismayed  circle  around  him,  and  silence 
took  possession  of  the  scene.  Then  De  Maill6,  bleeding 
from  twenty  wounds,  worn  out  with  the  labor  of  killing, 
fell  on  his  knee,  and  murmuring  a  prayer,  died  as  a  bravo 
knight  should  die,  with  his  arm  stretched  out  to  heaven, 
and  his  face  to  his  astounded  foe. 

The  Moslems  rushed  in  on  him,  tore  his  armor  to 
pieces,  and  divided  it  among  themselves,  as  relics  of  a 
bravo  man.  Tlicy  even  mutilated  his  body,  and  pre- 
served portions  of  it  for  tali^monic  purposes,  such  was 
their  respect  for  his  prodigious  valor.^ 

Tills  battle  occurnMl,  May  1st,  1187. 

Salah-e'dccn  now  advanced  into  Galilee  with  eighty 
thousand  horsemen.  The  imminent  danger  whicli  threat- 
ened the  kingdom  united  all  the  Christian  knights. 
Even  Ilaymond  of  Tripoli  obeyed  the  summons  of  Guy 
to  all  Christians  to  assemble  at  Sephouri,  north  of  Naza- 
reth about  five  miles,  now  called  Sefurieh. 

While  the  armies  were  gathering  here,  Salah-eMeen 
attacked  Tiberias,  and  captured  the  city.  The  citadel 
held  out  against  him,  defended  by  Raymond^s  brave 
wife. 

Fifly  thousand  Christian  troops  were  gathered  at  the 
fortresses  of  SephourL  Had  they  remained  there  to  wait 
the  coining  of  Salali-o'dcen,  the  (ate  of  the  world  had 
been  diflferent.  Ilaymond  strongly  counseled  it.  lie 
|K)inteil,  as  an  evidence  of  his  good  faith  in  the  advice,  to 
his  wife  now  in  prison  at  Tiberias,  to  whose  rescue  ho 
would  gladly  march,  but  that  he  believed  it  fiital  to  the 
hopes  of  Jerusalem  to  advance  on  the  plain  with  this 

^  Quidam  Tort^,  ut  lama  Icrobot,  aitlontiut  caoioria  morcbaliir,  ci 
ahactaiia  viri  gonitaKbua,  ea  tanqtiam  in  mum  gignmdi  reserrarv  da- 
pomit,  ut  vel  mortna  iiMoibra»  li  fieri  poaot,  Tiriutii  taotae  auacilara&l 
baaradm.     OdheUm  ^ Bamgrnn,  f^  \W,     Oikd  dy  Mirkmtl, 
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army,  to  nuso  whidi  bad  oxhaiifltod  tlio  powers  of  tho 
kingdom. 

The  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  who,  two  months 
before  that  day,  bad  fled  from  the  field  of  Tabor,  and 
with  two  of  his  knights,  alone  survived  the  slaagbter  that 
was  ended  with  the  fall  of  De  Maill6,  called  Raymond  a 
traitor  to  his  face,  and  ridiculed  his  advice. 

''  I  swear,  before  God  and  man,  that  I  am  willing  to 
lose  Tripoli,  and  all  that  I  possess  on  earth,  if  we  may 
only  secure  the  safety  of  the  holy  city,"  said  Raymond. 

*'We  have  seen  wolves 'in  sheep's  clothing,"  sneered 
the  grand-master  of  the  Templars. 

*'  I  call  him  who  died  on  the  cross  to  witness  my  sin- 
cerity," siud  the  Count  of  Tripoli. 

'^  The  name  of  Mohammed  would  sound  better  on  the 
lips  of  a  traitor,"  said  the  Templar. 

To  this  Raymond,  nobly  resolving  not  to  open  a  private 
quarrel  then,  made  no  reply.  Evil  counsels  prevailed, 
and  the  army  advanced  toward  Tiberias.  All  the  nobles 
and  knights,  except  the  Templar,  agreed  with  Raymond, 
but  Guy  yielded  to  him,  and  they  advanced  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  defeat  and  death. 

To  the  north-east  of  Tabor,  on  the  left  of  our  path  that 
day  to  Tiberias,  is  a  great  plain,  above  which  rises  a  con- 
spicuous hill,  known  as  the  Mountain  of  Christ's  Sermon, 
or  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  The  Arabs  called  it  in 
those  days,  as  now,  Tcll-el-Hattin.  This  hill  covered  the 
left  of  the  Christian  host  as  they  advanced. 

The  Moslems  were  on  tho  heights  that  crown  the  west- 
em  bank  of  tho  sea  of  Galilee,  north  of  Tiberias,  and  were 
scattered  through  all  the  passes  and  defiles,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  Christians  were  fairly  advanced  on  the  plain, 
the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  and  their  skill  as  horse- 
men, enabled  them  to  suiTound  the  army  of  Guy,  and 
pour  on  them  imceosing  volleys  of  arrows. 
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It  was  the  morning  of  July  4th,  1187,  that  the  Christ- 
ians advanced  over  the  plain.  Annoyed  by  the  shafts  of 
the  Saracens,  and  their  constant  sallies  on  both  flanks, 
they  yet  advanced  steadily  to  the  middle  of  the  plain,  in- 
tending to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
and  gain  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

It  was  here  that  Salah-e^deen  came  down  on  them  like 
a  thunderbolt,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  horsemen. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  charges  on  record.  But 
the  Christians,  closing  up  their  ranks,  received  it  as  the 
rock  receives  the  sea,  and  it  went  bade  like  the  foam. 

Now  high  up  among  the  Christian  host,  the  Holy  Cross 
itself  was  elevated,  and  men  know  for  what  they  were  to 
fight  and  die.  Around  it,  to  use  the  words  of  Salah-e'deen 
himself,  they  gathered  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  devo- 
tion, as  if  they  believed  it  their  greatest  blessing,  strong- 
est bond  of  union,  and  sure  defence.  The  battle  became 
general.  On  all  sides  the  foe  pressed  the  brave  knights 
and  their  followers.  Tlie  latter  fell  by  hundreds,  from 
exhaustion  and  thirst,  for  they  had  been  sliort  of  bread 
and  water  for  a  week. 

Twice  did  Salah-eMeen*  repeat  that  tremendous  charge, 
penetrating  into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  and  fighting 
his  way  out  again  without  breaking  their  array. 

Night  came  down  on  the  battle-field  while  its  fiOe  was 
yet  undetermined,  and  they  rested  for  the  morrow. 

What  wild,  despairing  prayers  went  up  to  God  before 
the  Cross  of  Christ  that  night,  we  may  not  know,  until 
those  vials  of  the  elders  shall  be  opened. 

Long  before  day,  by  the  admirable  disposition  of  his 
army,  Salah-e^deen  had  decided  the  battle  even  before  it 
was  fought. 

*  It  it  difflcolt  to  ton  from  the  expresrioM  of  Ui>  chropldwi,  wbetbw 
8aUb-«'dMn  led  thew  charfot  in  penoo  or  not,  •Itboogh  the  inftrooM 
woold  Mim  to  l»  thid  Im  did. 
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But  he  had  not  decided  how  many  of  his  host  were  to 
bo  slain  on  the  soil  of  Qalileo  by  the  swords  of  the  Christ- 
ians. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  two  armies  beheld  each  other. 
Salah-e'decn  waited  till  the  sun  was  up,  and  then  **  the 
sons  of  heaven,  and  the  children  of  fire,  fought  their  great 
battle." 

The  Christians  fought  as  they  wore  accustomed.  Their 
heat  and  thirst  were  terrible,  and  increased  by  the  enemy 
setting  fire  to  the  dry  bush  and  grass,  from  which  the 
strong  wind  blew  a  dense  smoke  toward  them,  nearly 
suilbcatiug  tlieiu. 

The  scene  was  like  a  very  hell ;  knights  and  devils  con- 
tending among  flames.  Again  and  again,  the  bands  of 
Templars  threw  themselves  on  the  Saracen  front,  and  en- 
deavored to  pierce  their  way  through  its  stcol  wall,  to 
reach  the  citadel  of  Tiberias,  but  in  vain.  The  cry  of  the 
battle-field  went  up,  among  smoke  and  flame,  before  God, 
and  he  permitted  the  end  to  come.  ^'Iloly  Cross  I" 
shouted  the  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  as  he  fought 
his  way  toward  the  banner  of  the  kalif,  followed  by  his 
brave  knights.  *'  Uaymoud  for  the  Sepulchre !"  rang  over 
the  clash  of  steel  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  *^  lla!  Ila! 
Renaud  —  Renaud  —  Chantillon  —  Carrac —  No  rescue ! 
Strike,  strike !"  shouted  the  proud  retainers  of  the  old 
knight,  who  were  revelling  in  the  blood  of  the  conflict. 

By  this  time,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  fight  had 
grown  thickest  and  most  fierce  around  the  True  Cross, 
which  was  upheld  on  a  slight  eminence  by  the  bishop  of 
Ptolemais.  Around  it  the  bravest  knights  were  collected. 
There,  6eofii*ey  of  Lusignan,  brother  to  the  king,  per- 
formed miracles  of  valor,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  vied  with  each  other  in 
bravery.  As  the  fray  grew  darker,  and  shafts  flew  swifter 
around  them,  and  one  by  one  they  fell  down  before  the 
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holy  wood,  tho  Rtom,  culm  voico  of  the  bishop  wiui  heard, 
cliaiiting  **Do  profundui  clamavi  od  to  Doiiunc,  Domino 
cxaadi  vocem  meam  1^  in  tones  that  overpowered  the  din 
of  battle,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  dying  even  as  they 
departed.  Nearest  of  all  to  the  cross,  was  a  man  wield- 
ing a  sword  which  had  already  done  fearful  work  on  tlio 
Saracens.  Tho  sign  on  his  back  was  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  soldiers,  but  they  who  fought  by 
his  side  well  knew  the  brave  precentor  of  the  Sepulchre, 
Bishop  of  Lydda,  the  city  of  St.  George.  How  many 
souls  ho  htu\  scut  to  hell  that  day  it  is  iin|>oflstblo  to  re- 
late. He  and  four  others  remained  around  the  old  Bishop 
of  Ptolemais,  who  was  fiunting  for  loss  of  blood ;  for 
many  arrows  had  pierced  him,  and  his  life  was  fiut  fail- 
ing. **  Bohemond  for  the  Cross  !^  shouted  the  young 
Prince  of  Antioch,  as  he  swept  the  Paynims  down  by 
scores.  **  St.  George  I  St.  George  I^  shouted  the  holy 
bishop,  his  bright  eye  flashing  around  him.  He  caught 
sight  of  the  tottering  Cross,  as  the  Bisliop  of  I\olemais 
went  down  dead.  Springing  toward  it,  ho  seised  it  with 
his  lefl  arm,  and  with  prodigious  strength  threw  himself 
into  the  hccB  of  the  foe.  The  lightning  is  not  more  fieroo 
and  fast  than  were  tho  blows  of  his  sword,  as  he  hewed  his 
way  along,  followed  by  Bohemond  of  Antioch,  and  Renaud 
of  Sidon,  and  one  unknown  Knight  of  the  Temple.  The 
latter  pressed  forward  to  the  side  of  the  bravo  bishop. 
Bohemond  and  lienaud  were  separated  from  them,  but 
tho  two  fought  on  alone,  in  tlio  midH  of  thousands  of 
their  enemies. 

At  length  the  unequal  contest  was  well-nigh  over. 

The  eye  of  Salah-e'deen  was  fixed  on  the  dense  mass 
that  surrounded  the  cross.  He  smiled  bitterly  as  he  saw 
it  trembling  and  ready  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  gal- 
lant bishop,  who  held  it  with  his  lefl  arm,  while  with  his 
right  he  cursed  the  Infidels  witli  Uio  curse  of  steel,  that 
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damned  them  IheD,  there,  and  forever.  Well  wifjtki  the 
Soldan  believe  that  an  long  as  he  held  that  holy  wood,  ao 
long  liia  mighty  arm  would  remain  strong,  and  blood  re- 
place in  his  brave  heart  the  floods  that  issned  from  his 
wounds.  But  he  grew  fiunt  at  length,  and  yet  shouting 
in  clear  tones,  **  St.  George !  St.  Gtoorge !"  knelt  down  by 
the  cross,  shielded  by  the  stout  arm  of  the  bravo  Tem- 
plar, who  fought  above  him,  unwounded  and  undaunted, 
though  he  now  found  himself  last  knight  at  the  cross  of 
his  Lord. 

One  glance  of  his  eye  over  the  plain  told  him  that  all 
was  lost ;  and  nothing  now  remained  for  him  but  to  die 
bravely  for  God  and  for  Jerusalem.  Far  over  the  field, 
above  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  he 
beheld  the  heavens  opened,  and  saw  the  gates  of  pcarL 
Clear  and  distinct  above  the  clash  of  arms  and  loud  cries 
of  the  field  of  blood,  ho  heard  the  voices  of  the  angels 
singing  triumphant  *song8.  So  he  took  courage  as  the 
darkness  of  the  battle  gathered  blacker  around  him. 

For  now,  as  the  Bishop  of  Lydda  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  the  cross  had  nearly  fallen,  and  the  Paynims, 
raising  a  shout  of  triumph,  rushed  in  on  their  solitary  foe. 
liut  they  rushed  through  the  gates  of  hell,  sheer  down 
the  depths  of  death,  to  everlasting  perdition.  Down 
came  the  flashing  axe  on  head,  and  shoulder,  and  limb ; 
down  through  eyes,  and  chin,  and  breast ;  so  that  when 
they  went  to  Ilades  in  that  plight,  their  prophet  had  dif- 
ficulty in  recognizing  them  even  as  of  mortal  shape. 

The  dead  lay  all  around  him.  lie  trod  down  his  iron 
heel  in  their  faces,  and  crushed  it  in  their  chests,  and 
laughed  as  he  dealt  those  more  than  human  blows  with  cool, 
calm  aim,  but  lightning  force  and  velocity.  No  sound 
but  the  clashing  steel  was  heard  in  this  part  of  the  plain, 
where  for  a  while  it  appeared  as  if  the  saint  of  the  fallen 
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bishop  were  sUndiDg  over  him  in  ftims  for  the  came  of 
the  Sepulchre. 

But  every  inch  of  hia  armor  bristled  with  arrows  that 
were  drinking  his  blood ;  a  well  sped  javelin  had  made 
a  hideous  opening  in  his  throat,  and  the  foam  from  his 
lips  was  dropping  red  on  his  steel  breast-plate. 

Looking  up  once  more,  fiir  over  hill  and  ]>lain,  he  saw 
again  the  battlements  of  heaven,  and  a  shining  company 
that  were  approaching  even  to  his  very  front.  The  bat- 
ae-field  was  viaible  no  longer;  but  close  beside  bim  the 
divine  eyes  of  the  Virgin  Mother  were  fixed  on  him  with 
the  same  look  that  she  of  old  fixed  on  that  cross  when 
holier  blood  than  his  ran  down  its  beam.  But  that  was 
not  all  that  he  saw. 

There  was  a  hideous  sin  on  the  soul  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Cross.  To  expiate  that  sin  he  had  long  ago  left  the  fiur  land 
of  France,  where  he  Imd  lordly  possessions,  to  become  an 
unknown  brother  of  the  order  of  the  Temple.  And  now 
through  the  &8t-gathering  gloom  he  saw  the  hce  of  that 
one  so  beloved  and  so  wronged,  as  slio  lay  on  tlie  very 
breast  of  the  matchless  Virgin ;  and  the  radiance  of  her 
countenance  was  the  smile  of  heaven.  Though  he  saw  all 
this,  the  gallant  knight  fought  on,  and  his  swift  falchion 
flashed  steadfastly  above  the  m^l^.  But  then  there  was 
a  sudden  pause :  his  lost  love  lay  warm  and  dose  on  his 
breast,  lay  clns])cd  in  his  arms,  on  his  heart  of  hearts  I 
He  murmured  a  name  long  forbidden  to  his  priestly  lips, 
and  then,  waking  one  instant  to  the  scene  around  him,  he 
sprang  at  the  throat  of  a  Saracen,  grasped  it  with  his  stiA 
fening  fingers,  and  the  soul  of  the  Paynim  went  out  with 
his,  as  he  departed  to  join  the  great  assembly  of  the  sol- 
diers  of  the  Cross.  So  the  cross  was  lost  on  the  field  of 
Galilee. 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  eighth  and  last  king  of  Jerusalem, 
with  a  small  band  of  fiuthful  knights,  still  held  his  ground 
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on  the  hill  of  Hattin.  When  tho  crooB  yankhed  firom  tho 
field,  a  wail  of  anguish  roec  from  all  tho  plain,  and  qoiv- 
ered  in  the  air  at  the  Teiy  gates  of  the  cdeatial  city. 
Rajmond  of  Tripoli  and  Renaod  of  Sdon  cut  their  waj 
through  the  ranks  of  Saraoena  and  escaped  aroond  the 
fort  of  Monnt  Twhor  to  Ptolemais.  AH  tho  rest  that 
were  living  fell  into  the  hands  of  Salah-e'decn ;  and  the 
noit  day,  witli  his  own  sword,  ho  executetl  his  threatened 
vengeance  on  Reginald  of  Chantillon,  hewing  him  down 
to  the  gronnd,  and  leaving  him  to  be  despatched  by  his 
followers.  The  fearful  sacrifice  which  he  then  made  of 
the  Templars ;  how  they  crowded  to  it,  and  others  sought 
to  be  included  in  the  martyrdom,  is  a  well  known  page 
of  history.  Not  so  the  statement  of  an  old  chronicler, 
that  **  during  the  three  following  nights,  when  the  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyrs  wore  lying  still  unburied,  a  ray  of 
celestial  light  shone  over  them  from  above.*^ 

The  cross  which  was  lost  on  this  field  was  never  regained 
by  Christians.  It  remained  for  some  time  in  the  custody 
of  Salah-o'deen,  and  a  few  years  later,  that  b  in  a.d.  1192, 
the  same  chronicler  describes  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  Je- 
rusalem, where  they  were  allowed  by  the  kalif  **  to  have 
a  sight  of  the  holy  cross.'' f 

Later  than  this  I  have  not  attempted  to  trace  its  history. 

I  have  not  detained  the  reader  on  Mount  Tabor  any 
longer  than  I  rested  there  myself  In  fact  so  interesting 
was  the  view  that  I  found  great  difficulty  in  tearing  the 
party  away. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain,  while  it  was  much  more 
rapid  than  the  ascent,  was  no  less  dangerous.  One  of  the 
horses  had  a  bad  fall,  and  I  came  near  breaking  my  own 
neck  twice  before  I  reached  the  foot. 

We  rode  slowly  across  the  plain  toward  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  wbich,  of  course,  was  not  within  sight,  on  account 
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of  the  depth  at  which  it  lies  in  its  hmnn^  below  the  sur- 
roanding  table4and. 

As  we  approached  the  brow  of  the  sharp  descent  of 
the  basin,  not  yet  looking  over  it  to  the  blae  sea,  wo  saw 
two  Bedouins  riding  swiftly  from  the  northward  down  the 
slope  of  the  ridge,  as  if  to  intercept  as.  Whitely  and 
myself  were  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  party,  riding  on 
at  a  fast  walk,  anzioos  to  see  the  waters  of  the  lake.  We 
did  not  pay  special  attention  to  the  Arabs  except  to  re- 
mark the  flashing  of  their  spears  in  the  sunlight,  which 
wo  saw  at  more  than  two  miles^  distance,  bat  when  Uioy 
paased  in  the  road  before  us,  just  where  it  breaks  off 
from  the  plain  and  begins  to  foil  toward  the  sea,  we 
looked  to  our  pistols,  loosened  them  quietly  in  our  shawls, 
and  though  neither  of  us  intimated  any  apprehension  of 
trouble  to  the  other  until  afterward,  yet  wo  both  believed 
that  they  intended  an  attack. 

Tlioy  stood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  path,  their  horses' 
heads  facing  us,  nud  their  s|>cars  huming  towanl  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  arch,  high  enough  for  us  to 
pass  under.  Our  walking  pace  wo  had  increased  to  a 
slow  gallop,  and  as  we  came  up  with  them  we  took  care 
to  let  our  arms  be  very  conspicuous.  Whether  they  had 
intended  an  attack  I  can  not  say.  If  they  had,  the  array 
of  pistol-handles  was  too  alarming.  I  saluted  one  as  I 
came  up,  and  Whitely  the  other,  with  the  Syrian  Mar- 
haba  (blessing  on  you),  and  they  replied  with  the  same, 
reining  back  their  horses  and  giving  us  free  way  to  go  by 
without  breaking  our  gallop. 

Not  wishing  to  leave  them  on  the  road  for  the  annoy- 
ance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  I  wheeled  and  rode  back  to 
them,  with  an  authoritative  **  Enta  men  ?^  (who  are  you  ?) 
Their  reply  was  satisfactory.  They  were  looking  for 
Mood  revenge.  An  errand  on  which  most  Arabs  are  oo- 
oopied  all  their  lives. 
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While  I  talked  with  them,  a  boy  came  np  Bwiftly,  on 
foot,  armcil  with  a  gigantic  Mameluke  pistol,  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  aeen  a  party  of  Bedouins  over 
toward  Mount  Tabor,  whereupon  they  went  off  at  a  gal- 
lop, leaving  us  with  the  boy.  He  told  us  that  his  brother 
had  been  shot  the  day  previous,  and  these  men  were  in 
pursuit  of  his  murderers,  as  he  and  all  the  tribe  also 
were.  Their  tents  were  down  by  the  lake,  two  miles  bo- 
low  Tiberias. 

By  this  time  the  whole  party  had  come  up,  and  we 
rode  on  a  hundred  yards  to  the  brow  of  the  steep  part  of 
the  basin.  There,  far  down  below  us,  supremely  beauti- 
ful, lay  the  sea  of  Galilee,  a  sapphire  set  in  emeralds. 

We  were  five  hundred  feet  above  it,  and  the  descent 
was  steep  and  difficult.  Right  underneath  us  was  Tiberias, 
with  its  ruined  walls  and  falling  houses,  a  melancholy  wreck 
of  former  beauty  and  splendor.  Our  tents  were  pitched 
on  tlie  shore  just  outside  of  the  walls  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city.  The  blue  water  rippled  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
canvas,  and  the  path  of  the  rising  moon  lay  across  it,  as 
if  wo  could  sec  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Lord. 

Wo  walked  along  the  shore  till  nearly  midnight,  throw- 
ing pebbles  into  the  sea,  and  watching  the  circles  spreading 
over  the  lake.  What  scene  on  earth's  surface  can  be  im- 
agined more  divinely  beautiful  than  moonlight  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  The  hushed  air  seemed  heavy  with  the 
presence  of  angels.  The  very  heavens  bent  down,  as  if 
they  loved  the  spot,  and  the  stars  came  low  to  look  on 
their  own  thrones  reflected  in  its  calm  sui'&ce. 

In  times  of  tempestuous  sorrow,  such  as  all  men  have 
known,  I  had  dreamed  of  the  •  sea  of  Galilee.  In  hours 
of  passion,  such  as  human  nature  is  liable  to  fall  into,  I 
had  hushed  my  heart  by  the  fancied  voices  of  the  wind 
over  its  waves.  In  feverish  visions,  when  the  phantoms 
of  disease  made  my  brain  wild,  and  all  numner  of  hideous 
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imaginingfl  oame  to  frighten  and  madden  me,  when  the 
fitoea  of  fricnda  aaanmed  the  features  of  devils,  and  even 
the  best  beloved  of  fiMses  put  on  a  worse  than  Medusa-like 
countenance,  I  have  calmed  the  fever  and  restored  the 
healthj  action  of  mj  brain,  by  simple  finnness  in  thinking 
of  the  murmur  of  the  ripples  that  broke  on  its  beach, 
whose  music,  I  have  often  thought,  must  be  nearer  the 
sounds  of  heaven  than  any  other  this  side  the  upper  blue. 
And  now  I  found  it  even  so ;  and  as  we  sat  down  by  the 
shore  of  the  sea  that  night  and  listened  in  silence  to  its 
voice  on  the  pebbles  at  our  feet,  all  human  passions  and 
emotions  were  at  rest,  our  souls  were  hushed,  the  ^  peace! 
be  still^  of  his  voice  was  audible  as  of  old,  and  our  hearts 
heard  it  and  were  calm. 

Let  him  who  ridicules  the  idea  that  there  is  hallowed 
ground,  sit  down  by  the  sea  of  Galilee  in  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  if  his  soul  denies  the  influences  that 
are  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air,  around,  above,  and  within 
him,  I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  his  verdict.  The 
man  does  not  live  that  can  laugh  at  the  story  of  the  Pas- 
sion, seated  in  Gethsemane,  nor  who  can  forget  the  bless- 
ing of  the  pure  in  heart  on  the  moonlit  shore  of  Gen- 
nesaret. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  up-country  (how  often  I  wrote 
that  same  sentence,  and  uttered  it  aloud  in  Holy  Land — 
it  was  so  strange  that  I — that  boy — was  wandering  among 
Bedouins  in  the  laud  of  the  Lord),  when  I  was  a  boy,  there 
was  an  old  man,  a  good  and  kind  old  man,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  come  once  a  week  to  the  old  house,  and  always 
to  take  me  on  his  lap,  and,  in  a  broad  Scotch  tongue,  to 
say  to  me,  "  WuUy,  Wully»'  (yes,  I  was  the  Willy,  I,  the 
black-bearded  horseman — whom  the  Arabs  knew  as  Bra- 
hoem  Eflfendi — was  the  boy  Willy,  who  looked  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  old  man  who  had  come  from  **ayant  the 
seas'^) ;  he  would  say,  *' Wully,  when  ye*re  grawn  to  be 
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a  moDt  mayhi^  ye'U  go  a  wanderin'  up  and  doon  the 
hilla  of  the  warld.  But  doan  ye  forgit  that  gin  ye 're 
theersty,  there  'a  the  sea  o*  Galilee,  and  gin  ye  *re  hungry, 
there 's  the  loaves  that  fed  feeve  thooaand  there  by  the 
sea,  and  when  ye  get  Ured  and  tired  out,  and  want  to 
lay  your  head  doon  on  any  stoun  and  rest  it,  but  the 
stouns  are  all  hard,  there 's  Ileem  tliat  sayed  on  the  same 
sea,  *  Cume  unto  me  all  yo  that  labor,  and  are  heevy  laden, 
and  I  wull  gccvo  yo  rest.'  '* 

Through  what  long  years  of  wandering  my  memory 
went  back  to  the  old  man's  voice  and  the  old  man's  &ce^ 
Long  ago  he,  having  well  done  the  labor  of  living,  entered 
the  promised  rest,  and  found  the  sea  of  heaven  broader, 
and  deeper,  and  fuller  than  even  he  had  dreamed.  The 
wild  March  winds  were  blowing  over  his  grave,  that  grave 
that  holds,  as  well,  tlie  brown  locks  of  his  darling  Jeannie, 
Jcannie  Stuart  of  holy  memory,  and  the  wail  of  the  tem- 
pest among  the  pine-troes  around  them  does  not  disturb 
their  profound  peace.  And  I — ^liow  changed — with  fore- 
head already  in  early  manhood  marked  with  care  and  sor- 
row, weary  long  ago,  but  for  the  joy  of  pleasant  company 
along  the  uncertain  and  varying  path  of  life,  I  sat  by  the 
Gcnncsarct  of  Galileo  on  earth  and  thought  of  them  in 
the  land  of  eternal,  and  holy  waters :  Galileo  beyond  Jor- 
dan of  the  Gentiles  that  are  saved ! 

I  lay  down  in  my  tent  to  sleep,  but  the  murmur  of  the 
waves  invited  me,  and  I  could  not  resist.  I  stepped  out- 
side the  tent,  and  all  was  silent,  still,  and  gloriously  beau- 
tiful. The  white  moonlight  lay  on  the  ruined  walls  of 
Tiberias,  and  on  our  group  of  tents,  and  on  the  blue  sea. 
A  dozen  Bedouins  lay  sleeping  near  the  camp  fire,  and 
the  servants  and  muleteers,  rolled  up  in  their  heavy 
boomooses,  had  forgotten  the  pilgrims. 

I  walked  slowly  down  into  the  sea.  The  clear  water 
flashed  like  diamonds  around  me  as  I  lay  down  in  it,  and 
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il  clostid  over  mc,  and  then  I  floated  on  Uie  tnotioulen 
■urfooo. 

After  tiut  bftptiain,  I  slept  such  peaceful  sleep  ■■  no 
man  can  know  of  that  has  not  dono  even  as  I. 
18" 


?2. 

Sbiptolreciied  oq  Gl^iilee- 

WxRB  you  ever  cast  away  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  ? 

Riding  in  the  railway  carriage  from  Laoaanne  to  Lake 
Neuchatel  one  day  lafit  summer,  I  was  thoroaghly  annoyed 
by  a  man  of  the  genus  American,  spedes  ass,  sub-species 
dandy,  who  had  seen  a  part  of  Europe,  and,  in  virtue 
thereof  was  acting  the  courier  to  two  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
man of  quiet  demeanor,  late  arrivals  from  the  West,  who 
were  seriously  impressed  with  the  young  man's  ^  traveled 
accomplishments.**  I  was  talking  quietly  enough  on  my 
side  with  an  English  friend,  but  my  vis4l-vis,  for  the  dandy 
sat  facing  me,  was  one  of  those  people  who  demand  the 
audience  of  all  within  earshot.  He  talked  mo  down  with 
his  wonderful  adventures  in  Milan  and  Venice,  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  manifestly  thinking  us  excelled  in  greenness 
only  by  his  own  companions.  Miriam  was  the  only  other 
person  in  the  carriage,  and  she  was  buried  deep  in  a  late 
American  paper. 

I  pursued  my  way  as  well  I  was  able,  talking  in  the  ear 
of  my  friend,  who  had  been  like  myself  something  of  a 
wanderer,  and,  at  length,  as  there  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
storm  of  words,  I  heard  myself  saying  aloud,  "  It  was  the 
day  after  I  was  cast  away  on  the  sea  of  Galilee — "  See- 
ing the  start  of  astonishment  which  the  words  caused,  I 
lowered  my  voice  to  the  end  of  my  remark. 
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The  e£fect  of  my  obAenration,  however,  had  been  pro- 
digiotiB.  It  was  vain  to  attempt  a  continiiatioQ  of  oon- 
vcreatioD  with  my  friend  when  auoh  a  battery  of  eyes  and 
moatha  were  leveled  on  me,  for  my  ooontrywomen  stared 
with  their  fine  eyes  as  they  have  lioense  always  to  do, 
and  tlio  dandy  was  seised  with  a  ooUapso  of  the  lower 
jaw  that  was,  for  the  moment,  alarming. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window— spoke  in  French  to  my 
(Kend— did  all  I  ooald  to  make  them  think  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  finally  took  to  granting  Arable,  bat  all  in 
vain.  My  New  York  elderly  gentleman  had  made  *up 
his  mind — 

^Ah — exoose  me— sir.  I  think  yon  are  an  English- 
man.'* 

"No,  saar.»' 

**  Ah — ^but  yon  speak  English.** 

«Alittle.»» 

*'Ali — ^I  beg  pardon  sir — bat  one  meets  with  sooh 
ourioas  incidents  in  traveling.  I  thought  I  heard  yon 
make  such  a  very  singular  remark  just  now.  Were  yon 
really  ever  cast  away  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  sir  ?** 

Miriam  opened  her  eyes,  looked  at  him  and  the  ladies, 
and  subsided  into  quiet  as  I  replied, 

"  Yes,  saar.»» 

*'  Upon  my  word,  it  is  the  most  curious  circumstance  I 
have  ever  met  with— extraordinary — wife — Susan.  Did 
you  hear  this  gentleman  remark  that  he  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  sea  of  Galilee  ?** 

**  Was  it  in  a  steamer,  sir  ?^  asked  Susan,  with  more  of 
wickedness  than  ignorance  in  her  eyes.  And  so  I  was  in 
for  it,  and  she  pumped  me  dry  before  we  reached  So- 
Icurc,  whither  we  were  all  bound — ^and  she  left  roe  the 
comfort  of  only  this  reflection,  that,  imtil  they  see  this, 
if  they  ever  do  see  it,  they  will  imagine  their  traveling 
companioQ  was  Braheem  Eflreiidi,aTark,  and  the  son  of  a 
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Turk,  Moslem  and  Ilajji,  whose  ignorance  about  America 
it  was  tbcir  delight  to  enlighten.  Susan  was  pr^ty, 
though. 

There  is  but  one  boat  on  the  sea  of  Galilee.  A  crasy 
old  craft,  built  with  a  high,  sharp  bow,  and  a  high,  sharp 
stem,  carrying  one  mast  and  a  latteen  saU,  bent  Egypt- 
ian fasliion,  on  a  long  yard.  Ilcr  model  would  be  well 
enough  if  she  were  thirty  feet  long  and  the  same  widtli 
as  now.  Uut  being  only  about  fillecn,  and  nearly  as 
wide,  she  is  something  like  a  whale-boat  shut  up  two- 
thirds  of  its  length,  spyglass  fashion,  or  a  tub  elongated 
a  little  into  a  two-pointed  vessel.  But  she  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  very  broad,  very  deep,  and  very  safe. 
There  is  no  danger  of  carrying  too  much  sail  on  her. 
Canvas  being  unknown,  her  sul  was  a  ragged  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  of  which  at  least  one  third  was  misdng  in 
spots,  so  that  the  worst  that  could  be  apprehended  from 
a  gale  was  a  ripping  of  the  rest,  and  a  total  **  solution  of 
its  continuity."  For  oars  she  had  one  sweep,  twelve 
feet  long,  which  had  wandered  over  here  from  Haifa,  and 
another  broken  piece  of  one,  the  fragment  being,  say, 
seven  feet  long.  The  boat  was  built  as  I  had  seen  boats 
in  Nubia,  whore  timber  is  scarce.  Much  ingenuity  liad 
been  practiced  in  putting  her  together,  for  her  ])lanking 
consisted  of  small  hewn  pieces  of  wood,  of  various  sorts 
and  shapes,  roughly  but  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
several  places  and  to  each  other  with  an  ax  or  similar 
weapon.  It  was,  in  fact,  just  such  a  boat  as  a  man 
would  be  apt  to  build  who  was  set  to  work  to  construct 
one  with  an  axe  and  some  nails  for  his  tools,  and  a  pile  of 
sawed  and  split  fire-wood  for  his  timber. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  we  sent  to  the  proprietor 
of  this  craft  to  forbid  his  departure  on  any  expeditiom 

Our  Scottish  fiiends,  having  arrived  a  little  before  us, 
had  already  secured  the  boat,  and  very  kuidly  sent  us 
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word  that  there  was  ample  room  for  all  of  us.  It  ia  ex- 
ceeding pleasant  to  remember  the  frequent  interohangea 
of  ooartesy  with  Dr.  Bonar  and  hia  party,  which  con- 
tinued 80  long  aa  oar  routea  lay  together.  Many  deli- 
cious noonings  wo  liad  together,  when  wo  paused  tor 
luncheon  on  hill-sido  or  under  rock-shadowa. 

The  successor  of  the  fishermen  of  Galiloe  was  a  tall, 
gaunt,  hard-featured  Arab,  or  fellah,  mho  had  Bedouin 
connections,  and  not  one  whom  we  could  have  selected 
for  any  resemblance  to  Peter.  lie  wore  a  blue  ahirt, 
loose  drawers,  white  once,  years  ago,  but  woefully  muddy 
now,  and  a  turban  that  looked  like  the  habitation  of  col- 
onies of  insects.  He  had  two  young  men,  boys  rather, 
for  his  assistanta,  that  appeared  as  little  likely  to  grow  to 
the  dignity  of  apostleidiip,  as  he.  But  who  can  tell? 
The  camol-drivcr  of  Mecca  was  not  loss  villainous  in 
origin,  and  he  rules,  even  now,  as  no  man  or  Ood  rules  the 
souls  of  men,  and  is  obeyed  with  a  devotion  that  Christ- 
ians might  uuitatc  with  benefit.  Little  did  Sheik  Ibrahim 
know  or  care  for  the  mighty  men  of  ancient  timea  who 
had  preceded  him,  in  the  humble  occupation  of  fiaher- 
men  of  Oalilee.  Ue  never  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
walking  on  the  waters,  nor  dreamed,  on  stormy  days,  of 
the  power  that  calmed  the  waves  of  that  sea. 

In  point  of  fact.  Sheik  Ibrahim  never  had  been  caught 
out  ill  a  storm,  and  in  all  his  life  jMisscd  on  the  sea  he  had 
never  left  the  land  when  there  was  the  fiuntest  shadow 
of  a  cloud  over  head,  or  more  than  a  child^  breath  of 
wind  on  the  water. 

But  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philiatinea 
when  he  let  his  boat  to  us,  for  we  were  no  long-ahore- 
mcn,  and  were  not  given  to  asking  beforehand  what  the 
weather  would  be.  He  brought  the  boat  around  the 
tower,  at  which  the  south  wall  of  Tiberias  ends  in  the 
sea,  and  m  she  was  too  deep  to  reach  the  ahore,  he  and 
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hia  Arabs  oarried  the  gentlemen  into  the  boat.  I  had 
learned  in  Egypt  to  have  a  horror  of  just  that  sort  of 
personal  contact,  and  preferred  to  wade  off  myself 

Miriam  did  not  wish  to  go  with  us,  but  preferred  re- 
maining at  the  tents,  and  strolling  through  Tiberias.  I 
left  Abd-el-Atti,  therefore,  with  her,  and,  with  Dr.  Bonar 
and  two  of  his  party,  we  made  a  company  of  six  in  the 
boat,  beside  the  three  fishermen. 

Wo  got  away  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  sky  was 
deliciously  beautiful,  and  the  sea  like  a  dream.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  on  the  water,  and  the  sail  hung 
idly  from  the  yard,  so  that  Sheik  Ibrahim,  with  a  glance 
of  intense  satisfitction,  at  the  weather,  furled  his  canvas 
in  his  own  peculiar  stylo  and  took  to  his  oars,  promising 
us  a  safe  and  speedy  crossing  of  the  deep. 

We  had  taken  ship  to  go  over  to  tho  other  side.  Our 
object  was  a  sail  on  the  sea,  and  our  intention  to  explore 
the  opi>08ito  shore.  But  after  our  Qoliloons  had  toiled 
hard  for  one  hour,  it  was  manifest  that  they  could  not 
row  us  across  in  four  at  that  rate,  for  though  the  sea  was 
not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  we  had  not  advanced  one 
of  them  as  yet.  Of  the  beauty  of  tho  scene,  however,  I 
can  not  say  enough,  nor  can  I  imagine  whore  those  travel- 
ers carried  their  eyes,  who  have  described  the  scenery  of 
the  lake  as  tame  or  uninteresting.  The  first  great  char- 
acteristic of  it  is  the  deep  basin  in  which  it  lies.  This 
is  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept at  tho  lower  end,  and  tho  sharp  slope  of  the  banks, 
which  arc  all  of  the  richest  green,  is  broken  and  divcrai- 
ficd  by  tho  w^dys  and  watcr-courBos  which  work  their 
way  down  through  tho  sides  of  tho  basin,  forming  dark 
chasms  or  light  sunny  valleys.  Near  Tiberias  these  banks 
are  rocky,  and  ancient  sepulchres  open  in  them,  with  their 
doors  toward  the  water.  They  selected  grand  spots,  as 
did  the  Egyptians  of  old,  for  burial  places,  as  if  they  do- 
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signed  that  when  the  voice  of  Qod  should  Teach  the 
sleepers,  they  should  walk  forth  and  open  then:  eyes  on 
scenes  of  glorious  beauty.  On  the  east,  the  wild  and  des- 
olate mountains  contrast  finely  with  the  deep  blue  lake ; 
and  toward  the  north,  sublime  and  majestic,  Hermon 
looks  down  on  the  sea,  lifUng  his  white  crown  to  heaven 
with  the  pride  of  a  hill  that  has  seen  the  departing  foot- 
steps of  a  hundred  generations.  On  the  north-east  shore 
of  the  sea  was  a  single  tree,  doubtless  a  terebinth,  judg« 
ing  from  its  shape,  and  this  is  the  only  tree  of  any  size 
visible  from  the  water  of  the  lake,  except  a  few  lonely 
palms  in  the  city  of  Tiberias,  and  by  its  solitary  position 
attracts  more  attention  than  would  a  fbrest. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  scene  is  precisely  what 
we  would  expect  and  desire  the  scenery  of  G^nesaret  to 
be,  grand  beauty,  but  quiet  calm.  The  very  mountains 
are  calm,  and  if  a  tempest  were  abroad  on  the  sea,  and  a 
poor  fisherman  were  storm-tossed  and  at  his  wit*s  end  with 
fear,  one  would  suppose  ho  had  but  to  look  up  at  that 
lordly  head  of  Mount  Ilermon,  and  hear  the  voice  of  the 
stiller  of  the  storm  lingering  around  its  stately  summit 

A  light  breeze  springing  up  from  the  northward,  we 
determined  to  run  down  the  sea  to  the  outlet  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Accordingly  we  shook  out  the  sail,  put  up  the 
helm,  all  the  helm  there  was,  and  a  very  poor  one  (but 
of  that  hereafter),  and  went  down  before  the  wind.  In 
about  an  hour  we  had  run  as  fiur  south  as  the  fiilling  off 
of  the  hills,  within  a  mile  of  the  Jordan.  .  Here  the  wind 
&i]ing  us,  we  went  ashore  on  the  west  bank,  and  walked 
down  to  the  ouUet. 

For  nearly  two  miles  from  the  outlet,  northward,  there 
are  scattered  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  sea,  but  these 
abound  mostly  at  the  point  where  we  landed,  and  where 
the  hills  retire  on  both  rides  of  a  level  spot,  on  whidi  I 
found  many  evidences  of  an  andcnt  city,  wails  of  booses, 
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and  two  fragments  of  large  columns.  There  is  also  a  luigu 
ruin  of  a  stone  building  immediately  at  the  outlet,  in  a  point 
around  which  the  water  flows  as  it  leaves  the  sea.  One  side 
of  the  point  is,  in  fiu^t,  the  sea  and  the  other  the  Jordan. 

The  exit  of  the  Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  is  ex- 
ceedingly beauti^.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  it,  no 
high  hill  or  overlianging  banks,  or  trees;  but  still  the 
clear,  bright  water,  flowing  out  at  flrst  slowly,  as  if  re- 
luctant to  leave  the  holy  lake,  and  tlien  running  swiftly,  as 
if  in  haste  to  rush  downward  to  the  far  ofl*  Sea  of  Death, 
is  very  beautiful.  To  enjoy  it  more  perfectly,  as  I  am 
accustomed  always  to  do  if  I  have  opportunity,  I  bathed 
in  the  lake  and  the  stream,  and  yielded  myself  to  their 
soft  influences. 

I  entered  the  lake  a  few  rods  above  the  outlet,  and 
drifted  slowly  down  into  the  stream.  It  leaves  the  lake 
by  a  course  nearly  due  west,  narrowing  at  flrst  to  a  width 
not  exceeding  seventy  feet,  and  here  it  rushes  swiftly 
along ;  but  immediately  below  it  spreads  out  again,  and 
runs  deep,  and  still,  and  slow. 

I  forded  it  at  the  immediate  outlet,  and  found  the  water 
in  the  deepest  part  just  up  to  my  neck,  so  that  my  beard 
lay  in  it  as  I  walked  for  a  rod  or  more.  On  the  opposite 
side,  around  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  shore  was  very  much 
surf-beaten.  The  water  was  bold  and  deep  all  along,  and 
the  beach  covered  with  small  pebbles,  white  as  snow,  and 
worn  by  the  water  to  the  shape,  size,  and  appearance  of 
sugared  almonds,  such  as  are  common  in  candy  shops. 
The  resemblance  was  so  perfect,  that  a  handful  of  them, 
which  I  gathered  and  brought  home,  have  never  failed  to 
deceive  any  one  to  whom  I  hand  them. 

After  lingering  some  two  hours  or  more  at  this  beauti- 
ful spot,  we  found  that  the  boat  had  come  on  down,  and 
was  now  near  us.  We  returned  to  her,  and  directed  our 
way  for  home. 
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The  wind  had  now  freshened  from  the  north-west,  and 
I  saw,  in  three  minates,  that  Sheik  Ibraliim  knew  as  little 
aboat  the  boat  as  he  well  oould.  He  had  never  attempted  to 
sail  on  the  wind,  and  was  frightened  at  the  very  idea.  I  took 
the  helm  out  of  his  hands,  trimmed  the  rags  down  as  well 
ns  I  coald,  and  laid  her  as  close  as  she  would  go.  Bat  it 
was  a  dead  fidlure  from  the  first.  We  ran  three  or  four 
miles  np  the  west  coast  in  good  style,  and  then  there 
came  down  on  the  sea  such  a  gale  as  the  lake  knew  in 
times  of  old.  The  illustration  of  Scripture  which  we  had 
was  worth  all  Uie  subsequent  annoyance  that  it  cost  ns. 
It  was  sudden,  swift,  and  violent.  A  moment  before,  we 
were  sailing  along  pleasantly  over  the  rippling  water,  and 
now  it  was  lashed  to  foam  by  a  fierce  blast  that  literally 
cams  dawn  into  the  basin,  and  ploughed  up  the  waters 
into  deep  and  diflicult  furrows.  I  did  not  believe  it  pos- 
nible  that  the  little  lake  could  get  up  such  a  sea  as  now 
rolled  and  tossed  us. 

It  was  manifest  instantly  that  wo  were  not  going  to 
make  headway  against  it.  I  put  the  holm  hard  down, 
but  she  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  than  if  it  were  no 
helm.  I  looked  over  the  stem  now  for  the  first  time,  and 
to  my  horror  and  amazement  I  saw  that  it  was  no  helm. 
I  don't  know  whether  she  ever  had  a  rudder,  but  it  was 
now  only  a  rudder-poet,  and  nothing  more. 

I  rigged  out  the  solitary  sweep  over  the  stem,  and  en- 
deavored to  steer  witli  that  and  keep  her  head  to  the 
wind,  but  she  lay  ofi*  for  the  east  sliore,  and  rolled  and 
pitched  so  that  we  found  that  on  that  tack  we  should 
make  the  east  side  of  the  lake  on  tlie  most  desolate  pari 
of  the  shore,  and  that  would  never  do.  I  shouted  to 
Ibraliim  to  haul  down  his  rag  of  a  sail,  and  take  to  the 
oars;  but  he  was  too  mucli  frightened  to  bo  of  any 
service,  and  the  boys  were  curled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  in  a  perfect  sUte  of  fiitalimn. 
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We  wcro  all  enjoying  tho  sccno;  danger  thero  was 
none  to  any  ono  at  all  cxiicrioncod  in  lioaUng ;  and  tho 
recolleotiou  of  tbo  storm  of  wind  Uiat  onoo  oamo  dowu 
upon  the  lake  when  lie  was  thero  to  rebuke  the  wmd  and 
the  raging  of  the  water,*  and  of  that  night  when  the 
disciples  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  toiling  and  rowing, 
tossed  with  waves,  and  His  fi>otsteps  walking  over  tho 
waters  calmed  them,f  occupied  our  thoughts  and  our 
lips. 

But  we  were  fast  driving  out  to  sea ;  and,  while  some 
of  us  hauled  down  the  sail,  others  got  out  the  unequal 
oars.  Kicking  up  the  boys,  I  made  them  take  hold  and 
pull,  threatening  them  with  condign  punishment  if  they 
did  not  obey.  They  **  toiled  and  rowed,''  but  we  made 
stem-way,  and  I  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Tlie  tents  were 
about  two  miles  from  us,  visible  on  the  shore,  but  I  ques- 
tioned whether  we  could  be  seen  from  them  on  tlio  rouglf 
sea,  with  the  dark  back-ground  of  the  south-eastern  hills, 
and  I  knew  that  Miriam  would  begin  to  be  uneasy  as  the 
evening  approached. 

I  sprang  to  the  sweep,  and  pitching  tho  Arab  into  his 
&vorite  place  in  tho  bottom  of  the  boat,  threw  myself 
down  on  it  in  old  fashioned  home  style.  Had  the  wood 
been  a  stout  ash,  I  should  have  sent  her  shoreward  fast 
enough  ;  but  as  I  lay  back,  crack  went  the  oar,  and  over 
I  went,  head  down  and  feet  skyward,  and  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  wind,  one  of  those  outbursts  that  is  always  ready 
to  catch  a  boat  in  a  tight  place,  took  her  off  like  a  flash, 
and  away  she  went  before  it. 

"Where  now?"  asked  Whitely,  with  an  accent  of 
despair. 

"  To  the  devil,  certain." 

"  Profane  dog." 

*  Luke,  viiL  22,  and  parallel  passages, 
f  Matth.,  xiy.  24,  and  paiaUel  passages. 
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ruunlngy  to  an  open  area,  where  he  found  himself  before 
a  large  churoh.  This  ch;irch  he  immediately  appro- 
priated to  the  parpooea  of  the  Muflsolmana,  and  in  the 
open  8|mco  in  front  of  it,  on  the  groat  rock.  En  Sukhrab, 
rounde<l  a  bailding  which  was  displaced  ftdy  years  nfVcr- 
ward  by  the  Sultan  Abd-cl-Mcluk,  wlio  erected  the 
splendid  building  which  has  ever  since  then  stood  on 
the  spot,  and  is  now  incorrectly  called  the  Mosk  of 
Omar.  To  Mussulmans  this  is  known  as  El-Kubbet- 
es^ukhrah,  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  I  have  never  heard 
it  called  by  them  a  mosk,  but  the  great  church,  to  tlie 
door  of  which  Omar  was  led,  and  in  which  he  prayed,  is 
a  mosk,  and  one  portion  of  it,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is 
called  the  praying-place  of  Omar.  From  this,  doubtless, 
the  misnomer  of  the  central  building  arose.  The  latter 
i%  in  fact,  like  the  holy  places  in  the  great  mosks  at 
Mecca  and  Medinah,  which  are  not  spoken  of  as  mosks 
but  ns  sacred  buildings.  Tliis  is  third  in  the  Moslem 
world,  Mecca  being  first,  and  Medinah  second.  But 
here  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Moslems  do  not 
speak  of  the  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah  as  the  holy  place,  but 
the  Mesjid-el-Aksa,  which  is  a  name  including  the  entire 
hill  of  Moriah  as  well  as  the  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah  and  the 
mosk  (Jamy)^l-Aksa. 

On  entering  the  gate  we  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  in- 
closurc,  oblong  in  shape,  with  nearly  rectangular  comers. 
The  longest  sides  are  north  and  south  ;  the  shorter,  east 
and  west.  The  length  is  not  &r  from  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  and  breadth  about  a  thousand  ;  but  the  nortli  end  is 
much  wider  than  the  southern.  All  this  space  is  sacred ; 
and  from  even  its  gates,  in  former  years,  the  Mussulmans 
have  driven  all  Christians  and  Jews  with  stones  and 
weapons  of  death — a  practice  which  they  still  continue, 
and  from  which  we  were  protected  only  by  the  presence 
of  our  worthy  friend  the  Bim  pasha's  colonel  and  his 
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gaard,  wlioeo  bayonets  would  havo  been  uglv  coBtomoni 
fur  tlio  Moalouis  to  deal  with,  especially  witQ  tbe  awur- 
anco  of  a  bastinado  as  the  inevitable  result  of  an  attack. 

There  are  several  low  buildings,  colleges,  and  religious 
foundations  of  various  names,  but  of  no  special  interest, 
bore  and  there  within  the  inclosure,  especially  on  the 
,  northern  and  western  sides.  The  east  wall,  which  is  the 
cast  wall  of  the  city,  overhangs  the  great  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  and  the  south  wall  crosses  the  ridge  of  Moriah, 
which  extends  outside  the  dty  for  a  fourth  of  a  mile  fur- 
ther, and  beyond  the  fountain  of  Siloam.  Along  part  of 
the  south  wall  are  large  buildings,  of  which  hercafler. 

In  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  is  a  platform  of  pavement, 
raised  above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  very  elegantly 
finished  and  ornamented.  This  great  terrace,  which  is 
five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  four  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  is  not  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  but  is 
somewliat  nearer  the  western  and  northern  sides.  Tliis 
pavement  is  in  general  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  ground,  from  which  it  may  be 
reached  by  eight  flights  of  steps,  three  on  the  west,  one 
on  the  cost,  two  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south. 

We  approached  the  north  flight,  on  the  western  side ; 
and  hero,  before  wo  mounted  the  last  step  of  the  rise,  wo 
removed  our  boots,  replacing  them  with  slippers,  with 
which  we  had  provided  ourselves. 

I  had  brought  Ferrajj,  my  prince  of  blacks,  with  me, 
and  handing  him  my  boots,  thought  no  more  of  them  till 
I  was  ready  to  leave  >  the  inclosure,  some  Lours  later, 
when  he  returned  them  to  me.  Not  so  fortunate  were 
some  of  our  American  friends,  who,  trusting  to  the  sacred 
place,  and  the  strict  honesty  of  the  Mohammedans,  left 
tlieir  boots  on  the  upper  step.  When  they  came  back  for 
them,  they  were  not  there.  Divers  were  the  demands 
they  made,  and  fierce  the  American  threats  they  showered 
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wife  and  daughter,  who  wiahed  mach  to  see  the  Frmnkish 
lady.  She  underwent  the  usual  exammation,  and  wm 
not  a  little  interested  in  their  rimple  manners  and  their 
wonderment. 

Tlio  Iknlouin  who  had  brought  my  note  to  Miriam,  now 
demanded  pay  for  his  services,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  slowness,  we  gave  him  liberally.  But  no  liberality 
reaches  the  heart  of  an  Arab,  especially  one  of  this  re- 
formed class.  lie  vociferated  for  more,  and  when  it  was 
refused,  grow  boisterous.  Next  morning  Solim^s  donkey 
was  missing.  Ilod  it  been  Uctuni's,  I  sliould  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  daily  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, but  Selim^s  was  a  very  slow  donkey,  with  no  special 
points  to  interest  me  in  his  behalC 

I  contented  myself  with  backing  Selim's  application  to 
the  governor  of  Tiberias  for  indemnity,  the  loss  being 
under  the  walls  of  his  city.  But  wo  never  heard  of  the 
animal  again,  and  charged  him  to  the  account  of  our  Be- 
douin acquaintance. 


23. 

Jhe  dliiqe  of  IibeHi|3* 

Sunday  morning  rose  on  the  sea,  a  calm,  still,  beantifiil 
morning,  that  reminded  us  of  summer  Sabbath  mornings 
in  the  up-country  long  ago,  when  the  air  was  quiet  and  still, 
when  the  whistle  of  the  quail  came  up  joyously  from  the 
stubble-field ;  and  if  you  listened  at  the  right  moment 
you  could  hear  far  over  tlio  hills  and  valleys  the  sound  of 
the  church  bell  in  the  village,  musical  and  dear. 

I  can  hardly  remember  now  how  that  Sunday  passed. 
It  was  a  long,  delicious  dream.  We  read  over  all  the 
passages  of  the  life  of  Christ  that  were  connected  in  any 
manner  with  the  sea.  We  wandered  among  the  graves 
of  the  Jews,  close  by  our  tents.  Most  of  them  are  marked 
with  broken  shafts  of  columns  that  once  supported  the 
architecture  of  old  Tiberias.  Tlicse  are  carved  with  Ile- 
brew  legends,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  graves ;  for  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  children  of  Israel  are  forbidden  to  erect 
upright  tomb-stones. 

Toward  noon  we  walked  a  little  way  up  the  hill-side, 
and  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  a  ruined  wall,  the 
wall  of  an  ancient  Christian  church,  and  listened  to  a  ser- 
mon, that  was  rather  a  talk,  in  simple  but  eloquent  lan- 
guage, from  our  companion,  Dr.  Bonar. 

I  can  not  forbear  relating  an  amusing  mistake  that  one 
of  my  Arabs  made  while  we  were  sitting  together  on  the 
hill-side  in  the  morning.    We  had  selected  a  spot  not  &r 
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distant  firom  the  tents,  among  the  ruins  of  old  TiberiaSy 
onder  the  shadow  of  a  high  wall,  and  on  the  ruins  of  it. 
As  we  gathered  here,  and  just  before  the  doctor  oom- 
menoed  the  simple  service,  I  told  the  Arab,  who  had 
come  with  Bfiriam*s  donkey  up  the  hill,  to  go  back  to  the 
tents  and  bring  mc  a  carpet  to  spread  on  the  ground  for 
her  to  sit  on.  lie  went  down,  and  just  as  we  were  com- 
mencing to  sing  a  hymn  he  returned,  and  handed  me,  to 
mjr  horror,  a  bunch  of  cigars.  It  was  impossible  to  ex* 
plain  the  incident  to  my  astonished  companions ;  and  I 
did  not  know  but  our  Scotch  friends  might  imagine  it 
customary  in  America  to  '« smoke  in  meetmg.''  I  was 
obliged  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  having  sent  for 
cigars  till  our  service  was  ended,  and  then  informed  them 
that  the  Arabic  word  ugada  was  so  like  eigara  that  the 
stupid  fellow  had  misunderstood  mo,  and  thought  I 
wanted  to  smoke  while  the  doctor  preached. 

Nearly  a  mile  south  of  Tiberias,  on  the  lake  shore,  are 
several  hot  springs,  over  which,  from  time  to  time,  since 
the  days  of  the  Iloman  emperors,  bathing-houses  have 
been  erected.  Of  those  now  standing  the  last  was  built 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  of  the  material  which  the  old  city  left 
lying  all  around  them.  The  chief  bathing-room  is  in 
oriental  style,  a  deep,  circular  bath  with  a  dome  overhead 
supported  by  columns  that  were  once  the  ornaments  of 
lloman  palaces.  There  is  a  small  bathing-room  for  a 
private  bath  adjoining  this.  I  sent  down  in  the  morning, 
to  have  the  bath  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and  fresh,  clean 
water  let  in.  Toward  evening  we  walked  down  and 
bathed.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  It  was  by  a  slow  process  of  boiling 
one  foot  and  then  the  other,  and  then  letting  ourselves 
slowly  down  in,  an  mch  a  minute,  that  Whitely  and  I 
finally  succeeded  in  measuring  the  depth  of  the  bath, 
was  just  five  foet   Iboiledmyself  half  an  boor  and 
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camo  out  a  now  man.  It  was  ono  of  tho  most  rofresLing 
bailis  I  havo  ever  taken,  and  I  added  an  improvement  to 
tlio  usual  style  of  bathing,  by  coming  out  and  going  down 
to  the  sea  shore,  where  I  plunged  into  the  oold  water. 
That  was  magnificent. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  Jerusalem,  Miriam  had  mA 
fored  a  severe  pain  in  her  loft  shoulder,  which  was  either 
rheumatism  or  neuralgia.  It  was  a  great  affliction,  and  bo 
sovoro  at  times,  after  a  long  day's  ride,  as  to  be  almost 
intolerable.  She  bathed  here  and  never  heard  of  the  pain 
again.  We  attributed  the  euro  to  the  waters,  and  I 
mention  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  traveler  who  may  hesi- 
tate to  try  them. 

I  have  already  related  my  success  at  Nazareth  in  get- 
ting wine.  We  had  exhausted  the  supply  of  our  excellent 
fi-icnd,  the  superior  of  the  Convent  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  I  proposed  to  follow  his  advice  here  at  Tiberia& 

Late  in  the  evening  we  went  into  the  town  to  see  the 
Jews,  for  of  them  alone  can  wine  be  purchased.  The 
Mussulmans  never  make  or  use  it,  and  the  Jews  through- 
out Palestine  have  a  regular  monopoly  of  it. 

The  moonlight  lay  like  a  blessing  on  tho  old  city.  Tho 
walls,  lying  still  in  the  sad  ruins  that  were  the  result  of 
the  earthquake  in  1837,  were  picturesque  and  beautifiil  in 
the  pale  light.  We  entered  the  city  through  a  breach 
and  a  long,  dark,  arched  building.  I  did  not  go  to  ex- 
amine it  by  dayliglit,  and  don't  know  what  it  was.  We 
went  directly  to  a  house  that  was  kept  as  a  hotel,  by  a 
Mr.  Wiseman,  and  he  offered  us  specimens  of  various 
sorts  of  wine.  The  first  tasted  like  spoiled  beer,  tho 
second  like  spoiled  cider,  and  the  third  was  poison.  We 
then  commenced  a  regular  cruise  among  Jewish  houses, 
and  were,  at  length,  fortunate  in  meeting  an  old  lady  in 
a  moonlit  street,  who  took  us  to  her  own  house  where  she 
assured  us  she  had  good  wine. 
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It  was  a  clean  place,  and  u  neat  room  into  which  she 
showed  us,  and  there  was  iu  it  a  young  girl  of  rare 
beauty.  Such,  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  her,  might  hare 
been  the  beautiful  mother  of  Benjamin.  She  was  tall, 
slender,  yet  with  a  full  form  and  graceful ;  her  Smm  was 
white  and  delicate,  and  she  had  an  eye  to  haunt  a  young 
man  like  my  friend,  and  even  to  revisit  the  dreams  of  an 
older  one,  like  myself.  While  we  talked  with  her,  the 
old  lady  had  gone  out  and  now  returned  with  a  glass  of 
wine.  It  was  much  better  than  the  best  of  Wiseman^s, 
but  it  WAS  poor  stuff.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  brought  a 
better  article.  Whitely  sipped  it  and  looked  over  the 
top  of  the  glass  at  Sarai — that  was  her  name-— and  praised 
the  wine,  and  I  bought  it. 

Afler  we  had  left  the  house,  I  told  him  frankly  I  didn't 
like  it  much,  and  was  going  to  look  for  better.  We 
knocked  at  half  a  dozen  houses,  and,  at  length,  scared  up 
a  family  who  answered  our  query  for  wine  with  an  affirm- 
ative, and  a  young  woman,  bidding  us  wait,  ran  out,  like 
a  ghost  in  the  moonlight,  and  soon  returned  with  the 
same  old  lady.  She  was  a  sister  of  Sarai  and  this  was  her 
mother.  She  laughed  at  finding  us  looking  for  better 
wine  than  she  had  sold  us,  and  told  us  she  had  better  yet 
at  home,  whereat  we  laughed  and  went  back  with  her, 
not  unwilling  to  see  Sarai  again.  Alas,  Sarai  sat  in  a 
comer  with  her  husband,  a  filthy-looking  dog,  and  the 
wine  was  a  poor  consoler  for  such  a  discovery.  But  it 
was  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the  last,  and  we 
.bought  another  gallon,  and  went  away.  I  had  still  a 
notion  that  there  might  be  better  wine  in  Tiberias,  and, 
as  the  moon  was  bright  and  the  Jewish  interiors  might 
possibly  show  np  something  more  of  the  Sarai  sort,  we 
went  on  around  town  and,  at  length,  hit  on  another 
family  who  could  sell  us  wine.  So  we  sat  down  in  a  dingy 
room,  and  the  moiber  went  out  and  came  back  wHh — 
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Sarai!  Identically.  And  she  laughed  the  gayest  im- 
aginable laugh,  and  said,  in  her  mosical  Teutonic — ^for 
Sarai  was  German,  and  her  voice  made  even  Glerman 
musical — she  said  her  mother  had  better  wine  than  we 
had  tasted.  And  so  we  went  back  in  a  high  state  of  in- 
dignation at  the  old  woman,  which  all  passed  away  as  we 
followed  Sarai's  exquisite  form,  and  saw  her  face  in  Uie 
moonlight  of  Tiberias.  Such,  ere  she  sinned,  might  well 
have  been  Mary  of  Magdala,  if  indeed  she  was  so  great  a 
sinner,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted.  Such  might  have 
been  Miriam  the  mother  of  the  Lord. 

The  old  lady  laughed  again  at  my  indignant  remon- 
strances, and  I  followed  her  now  to  her  reservoirs,  not  un- 
willing to  sec  a  Tubareeyeh  wine-cellar.  It  was  a  cellar, 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  court  of  her  little 
mud  house.  It  was  filled  with  large  earthen  jars.  Each 
one  would  hold  half  a  barrel.  They  had  largo  open  tops, 
on  which  were  earthen  covera.  I  oi)eiicd  one  after  an- 
other, and  tasted  every  variety  of  Galileo  wine.  Some 
was  new,  and  raw  and  unpleasant,  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
grape-seed  predominating,  others  were  ripe  and  more  like 
a  Beauno  claret  sweetened  with  sugar.  One  jai*  was 
nmch  like  dead  champagne,  and  that  whicli  she  thought 
best  of  all  was  heavier  than  old  port,  thick,  oily,  and 
crusty,  very  pleasant  to  taste  but  cloying  immediately. 
I  never  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  Avine  elsewhere,  but 
I  found  it  the  favorite  among  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and 
here.  She  had  eight  or  ten  kinds,  and  some  of  them 
evidently  the  jars  from  which  Wiseman's  poison  came. 

When  I  returned  into  the  house,  Sarai's  husband,  who 
was  a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  produced  a  silver  coin 
of  Ptolemaic  times,  which  he  wbhed  me  to  buy  at  a  large 
price.  lie  told  me  that  a  boy  at  Safed  had  recently  found 
:i  hole  full  of  them.  These  holes,  fiiU  of  coins,  turn  up 
occasionally  in  Holy  Land,  the  buried  treasures  of  an- 
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oients,  whoM  dual  hH  long  »go  beooroo  |Mrt  of  tlie  Ooat 
M-ound  th«r  gold.  The  modomo,  howorer,  know  v«ry 
well  the  value  of  old  coins,  uid  Bince  tbo  disooverj  of 
Alexmndrun  gold  coina  at  Sidon,  the  goldsmitha  of  Bey- 
rout  have  been  manufacturing  Ibeni  from  the  old  patterns, 
no  that  the  auppljr  ia  enonnous. 

Not  even  the  beauty  of  Sarai  vonld  persuade  na  into 
jmying  her  buaband'a  price  for  a  coin  of  which  I  had  al- 
ready a  apecimen,  and  having  aent  our  purobaaea  of  wine 
to  the  tents,  aeleoUng  enough  to  last  ue  aa  far  aa  Danua- 
ciia,  wo  came  out  into  the  moonlight,  and  alrolled  along 
the  ahore  of  the  sea  till  it  waa  high  noon  of  night. 


Wb  left  the  sea  of  Galilee  with  much  the  same  regret 
that  we  had  on  leaving  Jerusalem. 

Three  nights  on  its  quiet  side  had  endeared  to  us  the 
associations  with  its  shores  and  waves  fiir  more  than  the 
reading  of  its  history  possibly  could,  and  we  had  but  this 
comfort  in  going,  that  we  should  take  away  many  of  the 
memories  that  haunt  its  sacred  banks.  The  music  of  its 
waves,  to  which  we  slept  each  night,  is  "  a  joy  forever," 
and  in  years  to  come  the  memory  of  that  melody  will 
servo  to  soothe  &r  better  than  its  imaginations  in  former 
times. 

While  the  baggage  was  put  on  the  horses,  Moreright 
and  myself  climbed  the  ruins  of  the  wall  of  Tiberias,  and 
sitting  on  a  tower,  overlooked  the  place  and  the  sea, 
1  .  making  some  notes  of  general  appearances. 

The  sea  of  Galilee  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in 
direct  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  seven  in 
width  at  the  widest  part,  which  is  nearer  the  northern 
than  the  southern  end.  I  have  already  described  the 
general  aspect  of  the  scenery  around  the  sea.  The  eastern 
shore  is  in  general  straighter  than  the  western.  That  is 
to  say  its  line  is  more  nearly  north  and  south.  There  is 
a  great  curve  to  the  westward  in  the  line  of  the  other 
beach,  which  reachest  the  utmost  point  of  westmg  at  the 
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village  of  Megdel,  the  ancient  Magdala.  Tiberias  is  about 
three  miles  south  of  this  point,  and  about  six  north  from 
the  extreme  south  point.  It  is  the  only  plaoe  of  import- 
ance on  the  lake.  Samak,  on  its  extreme  southern  limit, 
and  a  small  collection  of  huts,  called  El  Iloussan,  directly 
opposite  Tiberias,  are  the  only  other  villages  visible  on  all 
the  shores,  and  these  are  but  mud  huts,  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  fellaheen.  The  Arabs  told  me  of  a  large  village 
called  Fink,  lying  two  hours  east  of  El  Iloussan,  beyond 
the  mountains,  but  I  could  gather  no  particulars  of  interest 
concerning  it. 

Tradition  locates  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  where  there  is  a 
chapel  built  and  dedicated  to  Peter,  which  belongs  to  the 
Latin  convent  at  Nazareth.  It  is  supposed  also  to  cover 
the  spot  where  Christ's  last  charge  to  Peter  was  deliv- 
ered. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tiberias  are  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Moslems,  and  arc  about  equally  divided.  Tlio  native  pop- 
ulation can  luirdly  exceed,  if  it  reach  twenty-five  hundred. 
The  Jews  are  of  all  nations,  and  I  found  them  talking 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German,  while  many  of  them  were 
such  recent-comers  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  Arabia 
The  Christians  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Greek-Cathc^io, 
that  is,  belonging  to  the  branch  of  Uie  Greek  Church 
which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  Itome. 

We  found  the  fish  of  the  lake  very  palatable,  and  in 
taste  not  unlike  the  perch  and  large  roach  of  our  own 
wators.  The  statement  that  the  Abou-Kishr,  a  fish  of  the 
Nile,  is  also  found  here,  I  think  must  have  its  origin  in 
the  same  name  being  applied  to  difierent  fish.  I  have 
taken  many  of  the  Abou-Kishr  in  the  Nile,  and  am  satis- 
fied that  that  fish  will  not  live  except  in  a  muddy  stream. 
Pish  are  very  choice  of  their  water,  and  one  accustomed 
to  mud.  Is  seldom  found  in  dear  water.     Nor  did  I  see. 
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among  many  varieties  offish  at  Til>erias,  any  that  resem- 
bled the  Abou-Kislir. 

With  the  history  of  the  city,  I  will  not  detain  the 
reader.  It  b  chiefly  a  history  of  times  since  the  days  of 
the  Saviour.  Tiherias  attained  its  greatest  importance 
under  the  Roman  emperors  after  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem, 
and  became  the  great  seat  of  the  Hebrew  scholars  and  of 
Jewish  learning.  In  the  Cnisades  it  also  figures  largely, 
but  in  the  later  years  it  has  gone  to  decay. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  hill  of  Hattin  as  the  sup- 
posed Mountain  of  the  Beatitudes.  Tliere  is  certainly  no 
reason  for  giving  it  such  a  name. 

The  fact  is  stated  very  barely  that  Christ  **  went  up 
into  a  mountain,"  and  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  this  was 
in  Galilee,  we  know  nothing.  That  passage  in  the  mount- 
ain sermon,^'  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  can  not  be  hid," 
has  often  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  of 
Safed,  which,  standing  on  a  high  hill  fiir  to  the  north,  b 
vbiblo  from  almost  all  parts  of  Galilee.  But  it  b  hardly 
probable  that  Chnst  had  reference  to  thb  place,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  so  great  mUiquity. 

The  city  on  the  Hiiininit  of  Tulior  might  well  have  sug- 
gested the  idc.'i.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
commanding  fortress  and  town  on  this  isolated  knoll  over- 
looking the  vast  plains  and  rolling  land  west  of  the  sea 
and  the  Jordan.     But  all  this  is  conjecture. 

There  is  one  event  of  the  life  of  Chrbt  which  has  been 
lociited  by  various  hy|)otlieses  on  every  high  hill  hi  Galilee. 
I  allude  to  the  transfiguration.  The  evidence  of  Scripture 
would  appear  to  be  very  decided  that  this  took  place 
somewhere  in  the  noi*thern  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  among 
the  ''  towns  of  Ces:ire:i-Philippi."  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  Mark  locates  it  more  nearly  than  any  other 
(Mark,  viii.,  27),  and  the  expression  afterward  used  in 
the  30th  verse  of  the  9th  chapter,  **  they  departed  thence 
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and  pamied  through  Galilee,^  ap|)eara  to  imply  Uimt  Uiey 
were  not  in  Galilee  when  it  occurred. 

While  Horeright  and  myself  discuaaed  these  variooa 
Rubjocts,  the  tents  had  disappeared,  the  baggage  was 
gone,  and  a  shout  at  length  called  us  from  our  scat  on  the 
wall  to  the  late  camp-ground,  the  pleasantest  of  all  our 
cnmp-grounds  in  Holy  Land. 

We  rode  slowly  under  the  wall  of  the  old  city,  and 
ascended  the  hill,  along  the  bank  of  the  sea.  The  water 
was  so  clear,  that  from  two  hundred  feet  above  it  we 
could  see  largo  and  small  fish  playing  alx>ut  in  it,  and 
all  the  colors  of  the  pebbles  on  the  bottom.  One  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  from  Tiberias,  we  arrived  at  Mag- 
dala,  now  called  Megdel,  a  collection  of  mud  huts,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  dty  of  the  Mary  whose  afflic- 
tions have  been  transformed,  in  tradition,  into  sins. 

Here  our  path  came  down  to  the  beacli,  which  was 
now  soft  sand,  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of  shells,  and 
along  this,  with  our  horses*  feet  oftentimes  in  the  water, 
we  rode  for  one  hour,  when  we  reached  Khan  Minieh. 
Our  last  hour  had  been  over  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  wild  mountainous  ridges,  in 
which  Uie  ancient  robbers  found  almost  inaccessible  cav- 
erns to  hide  and  fortify  themselves  in,  and  whence  they 
were  dislodged  by  men  let  down  from  above  in  baskets, 
or  machines  constnicted  for  the  purpose.  The  north 
side  of  the  plain  abuts  on  thu  range  of  hills  wliich  cnissrs 
the  head  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  plain  and  land  of  Geii- 
nosareth,  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth.  For  the  former 
name  is,  doubtless,  a  corruption  of  the  latter,  which 
is  found  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Jcishua,  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 

Khan  Minieh  is  but  a  name.  There  is  a  beaotifol 
spring  of  water  here,  running  a  few  rods  into  the  lake, 
and  surronnded  hv  nch  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a 
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ruincil  kbaii,  but  no  other  remains.  We  had  paMed 
groYCB  of  oleander,  in  bloom,  for  nearly  the  whole  Jioor, 
and  now  wo  found  almond  and  fig-trees,  and  wild  flowers 
in  profusion.  The  water  of  the  fountain  was  not  pleas- 
ant. It  was  not  cold,  and  the  taste  was  by  no  means  so 
sweet  as  to  justify  the  tradition  that  it  is  a  branoh  of  the 
Nile.    It  was  in  fact  a  little  brackisli. 

I  think  Dr.  Uobinson's  views  of  this  spot,  as  the  local- 
ity of  Capernuuni,  arc  satisfactory.  The  location  of  the 
place  with  reference  to  Gennesareth,  and  the  resemblance 
of  the  fountain  to  that  of  Capernaum,  as  described  by 
Josephus,  appear  sufficient  evidence  in  the  absence  of 
direct  proof  against  it,  which  the  other  locality  at  Tell- 
Ilun  does  not  furnish.  The  argument  which  I  heard 
used  in  favor  of  the  other  locality  was  somewhat  amus- 
ing. 

*'  Capernaum  was  on  a  high  hill,"  said  the  gentleman ; 
*^  because  the  apostrophe  of  Christ  so  implies  when 
he  said,  ^Tliou,  Capernaum,  which  ai*t  exalted  unto 
heaven.' " 

*'But  I  imagined  that  was  quite  figurative,''  said  I, 
^'and  referred  to  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants." 

"  O,  yes,  but  also  to  the  locality.  I  should  certainly 
look  for  a  place  on  a  hill.  I  think  there  was  a  literal 
truth  in  the  apostrophe  evident  on  its  face." 

*'  But  you  believe  that  Christ's  prophecy  concerning  it 
has  been  fulfilled  ?" 
"  Doubtless." 

"Then  I  advise  you  to  look  for  Capernaum  in  the 
lowest  hollow  you  can  find  in  these  parts,  for  the  cur&o 
was,  *  Thou  shalt  be  cast  down  to  hell,'  and  that  must  be 
as  literally  true  as  the  first  part  of  it,  ^  which  art  exalted 
unto  heaven.' " 

We  now  ascended  the  hills  which  cross  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  lefl  its  shores.     Looking  back  on  it  wo 
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nw  the  probable  locality  of  Chorasin  and  Bethaaida,  bat 
thej  ore  oonjectural  wholly.  Wo  swept  our  ovea  over  the 
entire  lake,  as  we  then  supposed  for  the  last  time,  but  all 
day  long,  as  we  went  np  the  hills,  wo  caught  glimpses  of 
its  silver  surface,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  saw,  for  the  last  time,  the  blue  waters  of  Ucnncsareth. 

II10  way  now  became  difficult  beyond  imrallcl.  For 
miles  the  road  lay  over  rolling  hills  covered  with  broken 
rock,  over  which  any  other  horses  than  those  would  have 
fallen  a  hundred  times.  Path  there  was  none.  We 
found  our  way  northward,  as  we  saw  fit,  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  two  hours  from  Khan  Minieh,  when  we 
saw  the  walls  of  Khan  Jubb  Yuscf^  where  we  were  to  lundi. 

It  was  a  dismal  place.  The  khan  was  an  immense 
stone  building  surrounding  a  court-yard  knee-deep  in 
mud,  in  one  comer  of  which  lay  a  dead  cameL  The 
effluvia  was  horrible,  and  we  could  not  enter,  but  we  sai 
down  outside  and  rested  awhile. 

Tills  khan  has  been  described  by  travelers  as  marking 
the  spot  where  one  of  the  traditions  locates  the  pit  into 
wliicli  the  brethren  of  Joseph  threw  him,  and  Durckhardt 
and  Dr.  Robinson  speak  of  the  pit  itself  as  ^*  in  a  court  by 
the  side  of  the  khan.'*  The  former  describes  it  as  **  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  at  least  thirty  feet  deep.'*  This  is  a 
mistake.  There  is  a  curious  outside  court,  walled  in  and 
faced,  by  the  side  of  the  khan,  but  it  contains  only  an 
ordinary  cistern.  The  reputed  pit  of  Joseph  is  a  half 
hour  from  the  khan,  which  has  no  connection  with  it, 
and  only  derives  its  name  from  the  proximity. 

There  is  another,  and  much  more  likely  locality  for 
Dothaim,  among  the  mountains  south  of  Jesreel,  and 
there  is  every  evidence  against  this  in  the  north  country. 

I  have  marked  this  day  as  one  of  the  most  weary  in  my 
entire  joumeyings.  If  flowers  mark  the  footsteps  of  the 
I#ord,  one  might  believe  that  he  had  lingered  around  the 
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tbtmtain  at  Minieh  and  tho  hills  above  it,  for  their  pro- 
fiiaion  was  unexampled.  But  after  this  tliere  were  none, 
except  occasional  bulbous  roots,  of  which  we  gathered 
specimens  for  the  conservatory  at  home. 

I  felt  as  if  leaving  the  footprints  of  Chiist.  As  I  went 
northward  from  Galilee,  all  interest  in  that  country  seemed 
to  cease.  The  incidents  of  travel  alone  interested  us,  and 
we  ceased  any  longer  to  mark  spots  that  were  sanctified 
in  tho  history  of  tho  Ix)rd.  Nevertheless,  we  were  not  yet 
away  from  Holy  Land,  for  his  wanderings  led  him  to 
Cesarea-Philippi,  and  we  were  going  there. 

Toward  evening,  as  we  rode  slowly  over  a  long  slope 
descending  to  a  deep  wildy  or  bed  of  a  stream,  we  caught 
sight  of  five  gazelles  on  the  plain  ahead  of  us. 

Shouting  to  the  rest  to  hold  up,  I  wheeled  short  to  tho 
right,  dashed  down  a  side  valley  that  joined  the  other  a 
hundred  rods  below,  and  going  down  this,  crossed  the  dry 
bed  of  the  brook,  and  went  up  the  opposite  ascent.  I  hail 
gotten  half  way  up,  when  a  shout  from  Abd-el-Atti  warned 
me  that  they  were  alarmed.  The  next  moment,  one  of 
them  dashed  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  showing  his  head 
an  instant  only.  I  gave  Mohammed  the  rein,  and  ho 
went  back  into  tho  valley,  and  down  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
like  a  thunderbolt.  Now  ho  took  a  rock  at  a  leap,  and 
now  he  went,  break-neck  fashion,  down  a  steep  descent. 
The  speed  was  tremendous  for  five  minutes,  and  then  a 
faint  halloo  overtook  me.  Looking  back  over  my  shoulder, 
I  saw  Abd-el-Atti  waving  his  hand  to  signify  that  they  had 
stopped.  I  turned  up  tho  hill  again,  taking  it  diagonally. 
The  horse  went  over  the  ridge  as  I  swung  my  fowling- 
piece  from  my  back,  and  threw  it  over  my  left  arm.  It 
was  loaded  M'ith  heavy  shot.  I  had  been  that  day  killing 
vultures  on  the  bodies  of  dead  animals  in  the  road,  for 
we  were  on  the  great  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  caravan 
route. 
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Ab  I  cAine  up  on  the  Uble-iand,  I  was  within  m  hun- 
dred yards  of  them.  They  glanced  at  me  a  moment,  and 
were  off  like  the  wind,  bounding  twenty  feet  at  the  first 
jump.  Shot  was  quick,  but  not  quick  enough  for  them, 
and  I  wasted  both  barrels  on  them,  and  then  spoke  to  Mo- 
hammed again.  He  knew  what  I  wished  right  well,  and 
the  pace  was  fearful  as  we  went  along  the  edge  of  Uie  ridge 
toward  a  point  where  I  saw  they  must  turn  a  litUe,  and 
give  me  a  chance  at  them  as  Uiey  went  down  toward  the 
Jordan.  It  happened  as  I  expected.  As  they  found 
UiemsclTos  on  the  edge  of  the  abrupt  precipice,  they 
turned  and  crossed  in  front  of  me,  and  I  sent  a  ball  from 
my  C^lt  at  the  Urge  one  who  led  the  drove.  But  I  was 
going  too  fast  for  a  steady  aim,  and  missed  him.  The 
next,  and  the  next  disappeared  over  the  bank,  and  I 
shouted  to  Mohammed  to  stop.  He  brought  up  as  if  he 
had  struck  a  wall,  his  feet  plunging  and  sliding  in  the 
loose,  red  soil,  and  then  I  had  a  fair  sight  at  the  last  bat 
one.  He  stumbled  as  I  shot,  and  went  rolling  down  the 
hill. 

I  rode  back  slowly,  with  my  game  across  my  horso^i 
neck,  and  joined  the  party  an  hour  aliead  on  the  roail. 

Just  as  I  came  up  with  them,  we  met  a  liedouin  going 
down  toward  Tiberias,  lie  paused,  and  asked  if  we 
were  going  to  Damascus,  **  £s  Shem,**  and  strongly  urged 
us  not  to  make  the  attempt.  He  told  us  that  the  Druses 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Hermon,  and  were  murdering  travelers,  of  all  croeds  and 
kinds ;  that  we  should  never  roach  Damascus  alive,  and 
sundry  similar  consolatory  assurances.  Wo  felt  much 
encouraged  by  h\n  story,  and  began  to  think  there  was 
excitement  ahead.  Wo  came  so  near  it  as  this,  that  we 
helped  bury  a  man  who  was  shot  by  a  Dnuie  on  Uie  side 
of  Mount  Hermon  four  days  af\rr  this  but  we  had  ih» 
ftlichting  on  onr  own  account. 
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All  the  adoraoon,  wo  hod  been  looking  down  from  tlie 
hills  over  which  we  were  riding,  on  the  plain  of  £1  Uooleh, 
and  the  waters  of  Merom,  now  called  the  lake  £1  Ilooleh. 
Toward  evening,  we  had  come  up  with  tlie  lake,  though 
we  were  much  to  the  west  of  it,  and  at  length,  fording  a 
strong  stream  of  water  by  a  rude  mill,  we  found  the  time 
so  late  that  I  ordered  a  halt,  and  decided  to  pitch  the 
tents  hero  instead  of  going  on  Airther,  as  we  had  at  first 
intended. 

The  stream  of  which  I  have  spoken,  had  its  source 
close  by  our  camp-ground.  Indeed,  the  old  mill  was 
actually  at  the  outlet  of  a  magnificent  spring,  a  pond  of 
a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  circular,  which  poured 
out  a  fine  strong  stream,  amply  sufiicient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  New  York  city.  Such  a  fountain  on  Manhattan 
island  would  render  the  Croton  aqueduct  unnecessary. 
The  pond  was  filled  with  fish.  They  crowded  each  other, 
large,  noble  fellows,  quite  eighteen  inches  long,  by  hun- 
dreds. But  no  inducements  of  bait  that  I  could  invent, 
would  persuade  them  to  touch  the  hook,  and  I  passed  the 
time  till  dark  in  a  vain  attempt  to  take  even  one. 

Night  came  down  on  us  with  all  the  beauty  of  a  Syrian 
night,  starry  and  moony,  and  the  dashing  stream  made 
the  music  to  which  we  slept  by  the  mill  of  Malaha. 

I  can  not  say  that  our  dreams  that  night  were  difierent 
from  usual,  nor  do  I  remember  that  we  dreamed  of  home 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  than  on  other  nights.  I 
only  know,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  day  previous 
had  appeared  long,  and  sad,  and  weary,  and  that  we  felt 
>us  if  leaving  Holy  Land. 

The  wind  was  cold  and  mournful  around  the  tents. 
Thrice  before  I  slept  I  walked  out  into  the  gloom,  and 
listened  to  the  dash  of  the  strong  stream  that  went  hur- 
rying down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Galilee,  to  rest 
a  little  while  there  in  sunshine,  and  then  gQ  down  to 
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death  in  the  Dead  Sea.  There  was  a  stork,  which  I  hnd 
shot,  lyiug  on  the  ground  bcforo  tho  teut,  whito  and 
ghostly,  llie  wind  fluttered  Uio  flag  over  my  head,  and 
soughed  over  tlio  ropes.  I  met  Moreright  once.  lie, 
too,  was  restless. 

'*  Is  it  not  a  dismal  night  ?*'  said  he. 

"  I  don^t  half  like  tho  neighborhood,^*  was  my  reply. 
'*  Rumor  speaks  of  it  as  not  tho  safest  part  of  Syria." 

That  night  was  mournful  elsewhere.  Ilad  we  known 
the  bitterness  of  the  cup  that  those  we  loved  were  that 
night  drinking,  we  had  not  slept  so  calmly  in  our  tents 
on  the  Ilooleh  plain.  For  while  we  slept,  the  sun  of  a 
soutliem  winter  was  going  westward  over  the  forests  of 
Florida,  and  among  them  our  brother  Charlie,  best  and 
noblest  of  brothers,  was  passing  heavenward  by  that  road, 
which,  dark  as  it  seems  to  our  eyes,  is,  thank  God,  no 
longer  or  more  diflioult  where  he  entered  on  it,  than  it  is 
above  tho  hills  of  Holy  Land,  or  his  and  our  home. 

How  wo  loved  that  boy,  those  who  read  Uieso  lines  and 
knew  him  will  well  understand  ;  and  they  will  pardon  this 
pause  to  speak  of  him.  His  brief  life  was  brilliant — hit 
memory  is  blessed.  Ardent  and  ambitious,  but  no  more 
so  than  the  ability  of  his  fine  intellect  warranted,  he  had 
already  won  honors  that  friends  might  well  be  proud  of, 
and  the  future  was  full  of  promise.  All  that  is  over  now, 
and  he  has  found  other  fields  in  which  to  wander,  where, 
if  ambition  have  power  over  the  soul,  its  aim  is  the  foot 
of  tho  throne,  where  all  thirst  is  perfectly  satisfied  in 
nlmndant  waters. 

Strange  scenes  of  contrast !  We  were  in  tents  on  the 
Jordan  plain,  and  the  wail  of  the  night  wind,  and  tho 
sound  of  the  dashing  stream  were  around  us.  Tlicy  were 
bending  above  his  oouch  in  the  light  of  the  ademoon  sun, 
listening  for  the  last  breath  of  lips  whose  utterances  had 
always  been  eloquent  of  love.     Miriam,  his  sister,  lay 
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Iireatliing  calmly  as  the  vimons  of  soft  deep  stole  over 
lier,  an<l  if  percbanoe  the  wind  or  the  dashing  atream 
inade  her  turn  restlcady,  it  was  but  to  sleep  more  pro- 
foundly and  dream  of  the  sea  breeze  at  home,  and  the 
dash  of  the  waves  on  the  old  sea-wall  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden,  where  he  and  she  had  gazed  eastward  in  child- 
hood along  the  silver  path  of  the  rising  moon,  and  won- 
dered whether  they  would  ever  cross  the  sea  to  lands  of 
Hunriso  on  ancient  glory. 

When  the  sun  came  up  over  the  hills  of  the  Ilowaran, 
and  far  above  us,  white  and  grand,  stood  the  silver  sum- 
mit of  Ilermon,  with  Uie  glory  of  the  sonlight  resting  on 
its  brow,  the  darkness  had  closetl  in  on  them,  and  they 
sat,  bowed  with  grie^  lK;sido  the  silent  form  that  liad  been 
our  brother.  But  ho  was  not  tlicre,  ho  was  above  the 
summit  of  all  hills  of  earthly  sorrow,  above  the  ver}* 
Ktars. 

O  sudden  change !  But  now  he  was  in  the  arms  that 
had  clasped  him  closest  from  childhood  even  till  now — 
and  she  was  lying  asleep  on  the  barren  and  desolate  plain 
this  side  the  Jordan,  weary  with  travel  over  the  hills  of 
Holy  Land.  One  moment  more,  and  he  was  beyond  the 
river,  in  the  land  whoso  fields  of  exceeding  beauty  tluH 
Canaan  never  equaled,  whose  rivers  flow  vritli  ])erfect 
joy,  whose  valleys  arc  the  peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing, whose  mountains  are  the  eternal  greatness  and 
majesty  of  God's  love. 

It  was  not  till  long  aflcrward,  while  wo  were  in  Greece, 
that  we  heard  of  it.  In  the  Kuno  newK|>a|)er,  handed  us 
liy  our  friend,  that  noble  missionary.  Dr.  King,  we  i*ead 
of  the  death  of  two  of  our  kindred — our  father  and  our 
brother.  There  are  two  spots  to  which  our  memories 
now,  and  forever  till  we  cross  the  river,  go  back  with  de- 
vout earnestness ;  spots  where  their  eyes,  nnvailed,  un- 
dimmed,  fir8t  Aaw  us  in  our  wanderiniri.    The  one.  Mount 
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l^ebanon,  above  DRtnaiicuSy  the  other  the  Ilooleh  plain, 
by  the  mUl  of  Malaha. 

Next  day  we  cromed  the  plain  of  El  Ilooleh,  and  at 
noon  reached  the  dark  ravine  where  the  llasbeiyah  river 
comes  down  from  tlie  mountains  of  Lebanon.  We  paused 
for  luncheon  on  a  somewhat  singular  hill,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  where  two  streams  of  water,  brought  in  arti- 
ficial channels  from  the  north-west  and  north-east,  met 
and  were  turned  on  the  wheel  of  a  mill.  These  mills  of 
the  north  of  Syria  began  now  to  abound,  and  I  was 
amused  at  their  simple  style.  Tlie  wheel  was  horisontal, 
and  the  water  rusliing  down  a  siK)ut  struck  the  arms,  or 
spokcH,  for  they  were  notliing  else,  and  turned  it  around. 
Kach  arm  was  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  driven  into  tlto  up- 
right axle,  and  presenting  a  fiat  side  to  the  passing 
stream.  The  upper  end  of  the  axle  was  fixed  in  the 
mill-stone,  so  that  there  was  no  bother  about  the  gear. 
The  water  turned  the  stone  directly.  Where  water  costs 
nothing,  the  plan  is  very  well  for  coarse  fiour,  and  no  one 
in  these  countries  dreams  of  fine  meal. 

The  Jordan,  as  a  river,  has  its  origin  in  the  lake  El 
Ilooleh.  Above  this  travelers  and  commentators  differ 
as  to  its  sources,  but  there  is  no  necessity  fur  any  difier- 
ence.  The  lake  is  supplied  by  numerous  large  springs, 
such  as  that  at  Malaha,  and  one  at  Souhain,  two  miles 
north  of  the  former.  But  beside  these  a  fine  stream  of 
water  comes  down  from  llosbciyah,  which,  if  the  most 
remote  source  be  taken  as  the  true  source,  is  the  true 
Jordan.  East  of  this,  on  the  south-west  slo|)e  of  Mount 
llermon,  among  its  ravines,  lies  the  ancient  Panias,  now 
called  Banias,  at  which  is  a  large  fountain,  of  which  I 
shall  s|)eak.  Between  this  and  the  llosbeiyali  river  is  the 
site  of  ancient  Dan,  now  calliMl|Tell-el-Khady,  where  is 
another  magnificent  outburst  of  water.  Tliese  three  are 
the  chief  supplies  of  the  lake,  and  are  the  sources  of  the 
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Jonluii.    It  is  a  matter  of  taste  in  eadi  traveler  to  select 
which  he  pleases  as  the  true  head-water  of  the  sacred  river. 

Wliilc  we  were  sitting  at  liiucheou  ou  the  hill  I  have 
described,  our  attention  was  attracted  at  seeing  due  south, 
right  down  the  valley  of  £1  Ilooleh  and  the  Jordan,  in 
the  far  distance,  a  blue  hiU.  Whether  this  was  or  was 
n4>t  l^sgah,  it  was  manifest  tliat  Moses  iVom  Pisgah  oonld 
Mi*o  to  this  s|H>t,  and  Uiat  the  whole  T.«aiid  of  Promise, 
fiinu  W\\\  to  IWorsheba,  lay  before  his  eyes.  It  opened  a 
now  and  sublime  idea  to  my  mind,  that  of  the  lawgiver's 
Ittsit  viow,  when  I  understood  that  his  vision  took  in  Her- 
num  and  the  hills  of  the  southern  desert,  as  well  as  Ebal 
and  lioricim,  and  Morioli  and  Zion. 

Wo  ontorod  the  gorge  of  the  llosbeiyali,  and  rode  up  its 
ri^lit  Imuk  till  we  foimd  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
ii)unuung  the  ravine.  It  was  a  wild  and  beautiful  spot. 
Tho  loauiiug  river,  the  old  bridge  over  which  our  horses 
Mtoppoil  cautiously,  for  the  stones  were  slippery,  and  a 
uuHtttop  would  send  us  fifly  feet  down  into  the  boiling 
Hirouui,  tlio  high,  precipitous  hills,  and  the  screams  of 
lui  oa^lo  that  was  sailing  down  the  ravine  as  if  started 
tVoni  lior  nc8t  by  our  presence,  all  made  as  vivid  and 
pIcturcHquo  a  scene  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

Wo  HoDU  arrived  at  Tell-el-Khady,  the  site  of  Dan,  and 
Hiuoh  tlio  HncMt  fountain  wo  had  yet  seen.  It  is  a  broad 
iloop  baain,  |H)uring  out  a  splendid  stream.  No  houses  or 
ruins  aro  near. 

Tliroo  fourths  of  an  hour  from  this,  passing  through 
fri'uvoH  of  oaks  and  olives  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vari- 
ous trees,  wu  found  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  border  of 
what  appeared  to  bo  a  collection  of  ruined  stone  houses, 
among  which  a  strong  stream  was  pouring  and  dashing 
down  precipitous  rocks  in  one  white  sheet  of  foam  for 
half  a  niilo.  This  was  Caesarea-Philippi,  the  modern 
Hanias,  and  in  all  sges  the  reputed  source  of  the  Jordan. 
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Mount  Ilermon  is  the  most  soathem  mnd  the  highefi 
hill  of  AnU-Lebanon.  It  looka  down  on  Palestine  to  the 
sonthf  on  DamMcut  and  iU  great  plain  toward  the  eaat| 
and  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  country  to  the 
north  and  west.  On  the  southern  side  the  hill  fidls  off 
among  many  ravines,  and  its  wild  gorges  lead  out  to  a  some- 
what extensive  plateau,  or  terrace,  which  in  turn  falls  off 
to  the  great  plain  of  El  Ilooleh. 

On  this  terrace  Panias  was  built,  and  among  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  buildings  the  modem  Banias  is  found.  On 
the  point  of  a  high  bluff  of  rock  which  overlooks  the 
pUin  are  the  two  white  domes  of  a  Mohammedan  tomb 
or  woly.  To  all  comers  from  the  south  this  marks,  for  a 
day  before  they  reach  it,  the  site  of  the  great  spring  of  the 
Jordan. 

On  the  side  of  the  rock,  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  highest  part  of  the  terrace,  is  a  cavernous  opening. 
Its  front  is  partly  filled  up  with  the  debris  of  the  mount- 
ain, which  has  fidlen  before  it,  and  gradually  tilled  it,  so 
that,  to  enter  the  cave,  you  must  descend  considerably. 
Within  there  is  nothing.  It  is  dry,  excejit  in  rainy 
weather,  when  a  pool  forms  in  it  from  water  running  in. 

At  the  right  of  this  cavern,  on  the  fiu^e  of  the  rock,  are 
three  sculptured  niches,  in  which  probably  statues  once 
stood,  with  insortptioiis  near  them. 
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Tlic  water  flows  out  lielow  the  debru,  which  filb  u}* 
the  front  of  the  cavoni.  Ponibly  in  remote  times  it  may 
liavc  flowed  from  the  cavcru  itiiell^  but  not  within  many 
centaries. 

From  oiidcr  this  pile  of  stone  the  water  gushes  ont 
over  a  sfiace,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  nowhere  more 
than  a  few  inches  deep.  It  gathers  toward  one  point, 
where  it  commences  its  descent,  and  is  hero  a  strong 
stream.  It  is  diflicult  to  state  tlic  size  of  a  stream  of 
water  so  that  a  reader  can  obtain  an  idea  of  its  volume. 
I  may  remark  of  this,  however,  that  it  probably  pours 
out  more  water  in  an  hour  than  the  entire  Croton  aque- 
duct could  carry  oflT  in  a  day.  Its  descent  from  the 
springs  is  rapid,  and  it  must  £ill  several  hundred  leet 
within  a  mile.  Its  course  is  one  strong,  foaming  current, 
in  which  no  horsit  or  man  cotdd  by  any  i>ossibility  stand 
erect.  I  desired  to  take  flsh  in  it,  and  rigged  my  tackle, 
but,  except  within  the  village  of  Banias,  where  its  flow  is 
broad  and  shallow,  I  could  not  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
find  a  place  where  the  swifl  current  ceased,  or  whore 
there  was  an  eddy  or  a  basin  in  which  a  fish  could  lie.  A 
trout  fisherman  will  readily  appreciate  wliat  a  stream  it 
was,  when  I  tell  him  that  the  current  was  so  strong  for 
this  distance,  that  there  was  no  place  for  a  trout  to  lie, 
not  even  under  the  Ice  of  a  rock. 

This  is  the  great  source  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
has  been  esteemed  the  true  Jordan  in  all  ages,  though, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  Ilasbciyah  river,  which  is 
much  smaller,  h:is  a  more  remote  source  at  tlio  fountains 
near  that  pliu:e. 

Tliese  strong  fountains  arc  a  characteristic  of  this  part 
of  the  M'orld.  The  great  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  and 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  at  Malaha  and  Souhain, 
as  well  as  several  on  the  bank  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
that  of  Elisha  at  Jericho  are  alike  grand. 
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It  was  our  last  night  on  the  holy  soil.  Here,  for  the 
last  time,  we  were  treading  in  the  foototeps  of  the  Lord, 
and,  henceforth,  in  our  wanderings  over  the  surfiice  of 
the  world,  we  were  to  walk  on  the  oommon  earth  that 
his  presence  had  never  sanctifiod.  It  was  a  cold,  sad, 
evening.  The  tents  were  pitched  in  a  grove  of  olive- 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  just  where  it  made  a 
bold,  white  plunge  of  thirty  feet,  and  roared  like  a  small 
Niagara.  Tlie  night  passed  slowly  with  wailing  winds. 
All  night  the  olives  moaned  and  the  stream  roared,  now 
rising  in  tone,  now  falling,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  grotto 
of  Pan  were  among  their  old  haunts. 

In  the  morning  we  parted  from  our  friend^  Dr.  Bonar 
and  his  party,  who  had  been  most  pleasant  oompanions 
thus  far,  and  who  now  turned  back. 

Tills  great  fountain  attracted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  in  its  early  days,  and,  doubtless,  here  was  a  temple 
to  Baal  long  before  Pan  reigned  in  the  forests.  The 
(trei*ks  gave  it  its  name  of  pAJii:is,  and  in  the  days  of  Ti- 
berius Cirsar  when  Philip  was  Tetrarcli,  ho  beautified  the 
place  and  calle<l  it  Ciesarea,  adding  his  own  name  Phil- 
ippi  to  distinguish  it  from  Ctesarea  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  While  it  held  this  name  it  was  honored 
by  the  visits  of  Christ,  and  near  it,  on  some  one  of  the 
mountains  around  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  occurred  the  sub- 
lime mystery  of  the  transfiguration.  In  the  days  of 
Nero  the  place  was  called  Neronias,  but,  afler  this,  ap- 
|)cars  to  have  resumed  its  old  name,  and  here,  afler  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  oelebratetl  triumphant  games, 
and  caused  his  Jewish  prisoners  to  fight  as  gladiators  for 
the  amusement  of  his  people. 

Later  than  this  the  Christians  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Cnisadcs  it  became  the 
north-eastern  key  of  the  Holy  I^and,  and  iu  great  de- 
fence against  Nonrefltlin  the  Caliph  of  Damaacna,  and 
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Salah-eMeen  his  successor.  Tho  Arabs  have  subtttituted 
a  B  for  the  P  m  its  name,  and  call  it  Banias,  by  which 
name  few  now  recognize  the  ancient  Cmsarea-PhilippL 

Ruins  abound  in  and  around  the  yiilage,  but  the  most 
imposing  of  all  these  is  the  great  Khulet-el-Banias,  Castle 
of  Banias,  on  a  high  hill  east  of  the  town,  one  hour  dis- 
tant from  it.  Riding  through  the  village  I  bought,  as 
usual,  coins,  and  one  beautiful  antique  cornelian,  and  we 
then  made  our  way  out  to  the  castle. 

I  have  wandered  over  many  of  the  ruins  of  feudal 
times  in  Europe,  and  have  visited  some  of  the  best  pre- 
served relics  of  ancient  castles  in  France  and  in  Germany, 
but  I  have  never  seen  as  imposing  a  ruin  of  those  days  as 
is  this  vast  castle.  The  hill  is  very  steep  on  all  sides,  and 
rises,  perhaps,  a  thousand  feet  above  Banias.  It  is  an 
isolated,  conical  jKsak,  surrounded  with  deep  valleys. 
The  ridge  of  the  summit  is  about  a  thousand  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  varying  in  width,  the  eastern  end 
being  a  little  the  highest.  This  entire  ridge  is  inclosed 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  still  frown  on 
the  stranger  on  all  sides.  Entrance  can  be  had  only 
at  tho  one  gateway,  dismantled  now,  indeed,  but  still 
capable  of  a  gallant  defence  in  its  ruins.  The  place  ap- 
pears impregnable :  one  can  not  imagine  how,  before  the 
days  of  gimpowder,  it  was  ever  conquered,  and  yet 
it  did  change  hands  oflcn  during  the  times  of  the  Christ- 
ian kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  keep  was  at  the  eastern 
end,  flanked  by  four  massive  square  stone  towers,  that 
looked  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  bed*  of  a  mount- 
sun  torrent.  From  this  the  walls  run  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge  to  the  western  end,  where  are  the  ruins  of  large 
towers,  and  especially  of  immense  cbtems,  cut  in  the  rock 
and  arched  over  with  pointed  arches.  The  workmanship  of 
these  cisterns  is  remarkably  Une.  A  subterranean  pass- 
age, which  was  supposed  to  load  hence  to  the  city  of 
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BaniaSf  is  now  choked  op.  From  the  mined  tower  at 
thia  end  the  view  over  the  plain  of  El  Hooleh  ia  very 
fine,  even  to  the  distant  hills  of  Safed  (of  which  we  ootdd 
see  the  castles).  Tabor  and  Gilboa.  But  most  of  all  our 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  village  at  our  very  feet, 
where  the  Lord  said  to  Peter,  **  On  this  rock  will  1  build 
my  church,"  and  whence  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  flow, 
OS  in  his  days  two  thousand  years  ago. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  our  minds  and  li|is  were 
much  occupied  with  imaginary  histories  of  the  castle  on 
which  we  now  stood.  Could  its  stones  but  have  voices 
we  should  hear  tales  of  romance  that  would  keep  us 
listening  forever.  The  light  feet  of  beautiful  women  had 
moved  along  these  pavements  in  knightly  days,  and 
mailed  men  had  trodden  those  ruined  halls  in  times 
of  doubt,  and  strife,  and  de8|>air.  Could  but  the  fiur 
love  of  Rayoor  Brus  spring  into  life  before  us,  what  a 
vision  of  beauty  would  it  be.  For  Ray  nor  Brus  was  lord 
of  lUmias  when  the  castle  fell,  and  the  wail  of  despair 
that  rang  down  these  wild  gorges  of  the  mountain  when 
the  Turk  rushed  into  the  lady*s  bower,  sounded  in  my 
ears  again  as  I  leaned  over  the  wall  and  looked  far  below, 
and  wondered  whether  she  cast  herself  headlong  down 
to  escape  a  fate  worse  than  death  to  a  Christian  lady. 

The  morning  passed  by  as  we  yet  lingered.  A  pistol- 
shot  on  the  hill-side  two  miles  to  the  southward,  gave  us 
notice  that  Abd-el-Attt  was  waiting  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  and  we  remounted  our  horses  to  descend  the 
hill.  The  castle  was  inhabited  by  a  family,  among  whom 
were  two  women  wearing  the  horn,  which  is  seen  as  a 
peculiar  costume  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  through* 
out  Lebanon.  It  is  a  high  support  for  a  vail  or  headdresSi 
usually  made  of  silver,  being  a  round  tube,  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  two  at  the  top,  placed  on 
the  head  over  the  centre  of  tlie  forehead.    They  were 
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very  good-iiataretl  aliout  allowing  Mirimm  to  examine  it, 
aind  begged  moderately  when  we  de])arted. 

I  said  little  about  the  difficulty  of  the  aaceut  to  the 
castle.  It  was  nothing  to  the  going  down.  But  oor 
horses  were  safe  on  ice  if  the  angle  was  within  forty-five 
degrees,  and  we  gave  them  loose  reins,  and  freedom  to 
find  their  own  way  down. 

Tliere  was  one  8]K>t  where  the  descent  became  suddenly 
more  steep.  Mohammed  had  kept  his  feet  and  his  tem- 
l)er  well  till  he  reached  it,  and  then  his  self-control  was 
gone.  He  could  not  stand  it,  and,  to  my  very  near  over- 
throw, he  went  ofi*  like  an  arrow.  There  was  perhaps 
three  hundred  feet  of  descent  to  be  accomplished,  and 
down  we  went.  lie  must  have  cleared  thirty  feet  at 
every  leap,  and,  looking  behind  me,  I  saw  the  bay  and 
the  chestnut  following.  There  was  a  grove  of  olive-trees 
aliead,  and  we  went  through  them,  dodging  the  limbs 
with  difficulty.  I  believe  the  only  accident  of  the  descent 
was  Miriam's  loss  of  a  part  of  her  riding-dress  on  a  bush, 
as  she  went  over  it.  It  was  next  to  miraculous  that  we 
reached  the  bottom  alive. 

Our  route  now  lay  over  the  south-east  side  of  Mount 
llermon.  For  some  hours  we  continued  to  ascend,  until 
we  were  among  thick  fogs,  and  nearly  frozen  with  cold. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  weather  partially 
cleared  off,  and  the  wind  was  now  exceedingly  piercing. 
We  were  approaching  the  country  in  which  we  had  been 
assured  we  should  have  danger.  We  had  looked  carefully 
to  our  arms  in  the  morning.  We  did  not  much  else  with 
them  in  all  our  travels  than  to  look  at  them.  Yet  their 
presence  when  others  looked  at  them  was  always  impres- 
sive ;  and  there  were  several  instances  in  which  I  think  I 
Hhould  have  suffered  but  for  the  silent  arguments  of  the 
handles  of  pistols  in  my  shawl. 

T  rode  this  day,  somewhat  rudely,  it  is  true,  across  a 
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Aeld  of  beaiu  jast  springing  up.  I  lixl  itUMed  the  path, 
and  was  obliged  to  orov  this  to  reoorer  m;  way.  A  tM- 
live,  apparentlf  ft  Dmse,  hsiled  me  with  load  shouU  that 
were  home-like.  It  was  right  pleasant  to  be  warned  off 
A  man's  lot  of  land,  Tliis  was  the  first  fellah,  in  all  tbu 
East,  whom  I  had  met  that  had  enough  spirit  to  do  it. 
It  was  a  ntntlor  of  ncocesitf  for  mo,  however,  and  I 
laughed  and  rodo  directly  toward  him.  lie  swore  at  me 
in  decided  Bowery  style,  and  even  wben  I  came  near 
him  continued  his  vootferationt ;  but  the  nght  of  th« 
civiliscrs  calmod  him  much,  and  I  passed  him  in  nienoe. 
Toward  sanset,  the  road,  which  had  been  over  high  land, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  snow  banks  on  onr  led,  began 
Kuddenly  and  rapidly  to  descend  in  a  mountain  gorge, 
and  at  length  we  reached  the  fork  of  this  with  another 
coming  down  from  Mount  Hennon.  At  this  fork,  down 
in  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  was  a  village  whereof  the  name 
M  IMt  Jill,  the  abode  of  the  evil  spirit. 


26. 

Ibe   Setos  of  3feHi)oi|. 

**  Ha,  Mohammed,  thou  seest  not  an  open  grave  for  the 
first  time !'' 

Tlic  horse  had  sheered  suddenly,  and  nearly  dropped 
mo  prematurely  into  the  open  l)08oni  of  earth;  for  a  grave 
was  dug  at  the  very  side  of  the  path,  and  not  yet  occu- 
pied. As  we  entered  the  village,  a  loud  wailing,  that 
iilled  the  mountain  gorge,  and  echoed  from  its  sides, 
greeted  our  ears  with  strange  effect.  It  indicated  the 
death  of  some  person  of  importance.  We  rode  down  the 
gorge  to  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  near  a  stone  build- 
ing that  answered  the  purposes  of  a  mosk.  We  dis- 
mounted in  a  grove  of  large  trees,  which  we  did  not 
recognize  in  their  leafless  state,  but  which  we  afterward 
learned  were  English  walnut,  the  fruit  of  which  is  vul- 
garly known  in  America  as  Madeira-nut — and  on  the 
bank  of  a  strong  mountain  torrent,  whose  ori^n  was  a 
large  spring  higher  up  the  valley,  known  to  the  natives 
as  Ain-ul-IIumy.  Hero  we  waited  the  arrival  of  the  tents 
and  baggage,  which  we  had  passed  on  the  mountain. 

This  was  a  most  picturesque  site  for  a  village.  The 
two  mountain  gorges,  which  came  down  to  a  point,  went 
on  to  the  east  in  one  deep  ravine,  whose  sharp  sides  stood 
up  almost  perpendicularly  eight  hundred  feet;  so  that 
looking  eastward  we  saw  the  sky  cut  down  to  a  triangu- 
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lar  shape,  and  against  it  tlio  sharp  linos  of  tho  rooky  olifll^ 
wliilo  north,  south,  and  west  tho  bluo  was  on  tho  hill-tops, 
a  thousand  foot  above  us.  Tho  village  was  on  tho  middlo 
bluff,  and  on  tlto  north  side  of  tho  ravine.  The  south 
side  of  tho  south  branch,  and  of  tho  main  ravine,  was  oo- 
cupicd  bj  tho  graves  of  the  villagers.  Tho  living  wero 
ovcr-against  tho  dead. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  that  half  of  tho  village  on  tho  middlo 
bluff  wero  all  Shereef,  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  while 
the  ordinary  Mussulmans  lived  on  tho  north  side  of  tho 
stream.  Tliis  is  tho  river  Sebarini,  M-hich  Hows  down  to 
the  great  plain  of  Damascus. 

We  climbed  the  bluff  to  examine  some  rook-tombs  over 
the  village  of  the  Shereef,  facing  down  tho  ravhie.  Ono 
was  very  large,  oontaining  nino  apartments,  separated  by 
square  stone  oolumus  supporting  arched  roofis  and  each 
chamber  containing  couches  similar  to  those  around  Jem- 
salcm. 

Tlicre  wero  some  very  curious  toinlis  near  this,  entirfly 
different  from  any  thing  I  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  any 
other  part  of  tho  world.  They  were  hewn  into  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  rock,  and  shaped  for  the  reception 
of  two  sarcophagi.  The  front  or  doorway,  which  was  of 
the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  interior,  was  almost  coffin- 
shaped,  about  six  feet  high,  but  in  the  longer  sides  of  the 
coffin,  about  half  the  height  of  tho  door,  were  elbows, 
making  the  upper  part  suddenly  a  foot  wider  than  the 
lower.  Thus  one  sarcophagus  could  l>e  place<l  in  the 
lower  |)art  and  another  above  it,  resting  on  theso  ledges 
or  elbows. 

Whilo  wo  were  looking  at  the  tombs  we  heard  tho 
wailing  in  the  village  below  us  suddenly  grow  louder,  and 
saw  women  running  up  and  down  the  street  with  disli- 
ovclcd  clothes  and  faces  exposoil,  indicating  the  utmost 
abandonment  to  grief.    A  few  moments  later  a  procoMon 
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was  formed  in  front  of  ono  of  tlio  principal  mud  liouscs, 
and  with  loud  cries  and  wailiugs  marched  toward  the 
grave,  the  occupancy  of  which  I  liad  escaped.  They  ear- 
ned four  large,  gorgeous  silk  banners,  whose  vast  folds 
waved  furiously  in  the  wind  that  swept  down  the  valley. 
By  these  we  knew  that  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  had 
gone  to  his  ancestor's  place. 

Four  strong  men  carried  a  Lier  on  their  shoulders, 
upon  which  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  with  his  face  exposed. 
We  descended  the  hill,  and  reached  the  burial-place  just 
as  the  procession  did.  It  was  our  intention  to  stand  at  a 
distance  and  witness  the  ceremonies ;  but  so  soon  as  they 
saw  us  approaching,  the  group  of  a  hundred  men  and 
women  parted,  leaving  an  open  line  up  to  the  head  of  the 
grave.  An  old  man,  the  slieik  of  the  village  pro  tem., 
walked  down  toward  us,  and  led  us  to  the  side  of  the 
shallow  resting-place,  near  which  the  dead  man  was  now 
lying  on  the  bier.. 

From  the  first  we  had  observed  that  there  was  some- 
thing unusual  in  all  this  scene.  I  had  seen  some  scores, 
not  to  say  hundreds,  of  Moslems  hurried  into  the  grave, 
but  I  had  never  seen  as  slow  and  impressive  mourning  as 
this ;  and  the  fact  that  we  were  received  with  such  marked 
attention  added  to  my  conviction  that  it  was  not  an  ordi- 
naiy  occasion. 

There  were  four  old  men  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  whose  turbans  and  white  beards  made  them  seem 
remarkably  venerable.  One  of  them,  as  we  came  near, 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  in  a  broken  voice,  full 
of  pain  and  yet  full  of  passion,  said, ''  Mafish  Sultan,  Mafish 
Pasha,  Bus  Druse" — ''there  is  no  sultan,  there  is  no 
governor — nothing  but  Druses." 

The  whole  truth  flashed  on  me  in  an  instant.  This  man 
had  been  shot  by  a  Druse.  Then,  before  they  buried 
him,  the  old  man  addressed  us  across  the  grave ;  and  we 
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Htood,  threo  Araericanis  snrroundcd  by  a  hundred  wild- 
looking  Moslems,  while  he  related  to  us,  in  simple  and 
touching  eloquence,  the  story  of  their  wrongs. 

There  was  no  romance  about  it  at  all.  It  was  a  simple, 
stem  history  of  trial,  trouble,  wrong,  and  death,  and  wo 
were  ap|>calcd  to  as  foreigners  who  might  aid  the  villag- 
ers in  obtaining  justice  from  the  government,  whicli  was 
refused  to  their  solidtations. 

Beit  Jin  is  a  Moslem  village  in  the  heart  of  the  Druse 
country. 

'file  Druses  are  originally  an  offshoot  of  the  Moham- 
meilnns,  and  trnce  their  origin  to  the  Egyptian  crazy  Ka- 
Itf,  El  Ilakim.     No  man  is  able  to  say  what  is  their  creed, 
or  what  their  worship,  for  it  is  conducted  in  profound 
secrecy  in  hidden  places,  to  which  no  Moslem,  Christian, 
stranger,  or  uninitiated  Druse  is  admitted.     None  but 
the  faithful  of  their  own  sect,  and  few  of  these,  know  any 
thing  of  their  worship.     With  the  rest,  it  is  blind  fiuth 
that  it  is  all  right,  and  they  donH  know  whether  they 
worship  God  or  the  devil.    But  enmity  to  the  Mussulman 
has  always  been  a  part  of  Druse  faith  and  practice,  and 
as  Beit  Jin  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  nuisance  from 
its  isolated  position  among  them,  there  had  now  beeo 
going  on,  for  a  long  time,  a  war  of  extermination  against 
its  inhabitants.   Fifteen  had  been  shot  within  three  months 
— shot  down  in  the  6elds  by  assassins  lurking  lK*hiiid  rocks. 
It  was  no  unustial  thing  for  a  bullet  to  come  down  through 
the  side  of  a  house  in  the  village,  in  the  night,  sent  at  ran- 
dom from  some  high  rock  a  thousand  feet  above  the  vil- 
lage, by  a  Druse.    This  man,  now  dead,  had  been  the 
most  valiant  defender  of  the  village,  and  with  his  own 
hand  had  killed  five  Druses.     This  morning,  while  walk- 
ing in  a  field  on  the  e<lge  of  the  village,  he  was  shot  dead 
by  an  unknown  foe.     Tlie  villagers  had  in  vain  ap|>eale<l 
to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  for  protection.    All  tliat  the 
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pasba  did  for  them  was  to  collect  the  annual  tax.  He 
cared  nothing  for  their  troubles,  and  the  sheik  was  now 
at  Damascus  endeavoring  to  procure  aid  against  their 
foes. 

Such  was  the  story  that  the  old  man  told  us  over  the 
pale  face  of  the  dead  man,  to  which  he  pointed  as  a  muto 
but  ]>owerful  witness  of  its  truth,  and  the  others,  his 
brothers  and  the  brothers  of  the  ulcnt  witness,  bowed 
their  heads  in  solemn  asseveration  tliat  it  was  true. 

When  he  had  concluded,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  burying  their  dead,  and  lifting  the  body 
from  the  bier,  laid  it  down  in  the  shallow  grave.  lie  was 
a  tall,  strong  man.  His  features  were  set  in  a  rigid  ex- 
pression of  defiance,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  have  that  fierce 
countenance  covered  out  of  sight.  They  laid  him  on  his 
nde,  with  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  under  his  check,  his 
fiice  toward  the  grave  of  the  Prophet  and  the  holy  Kaaba 
at  Mecca,  for  thus  the  Prophet  himself  lies  at  Medinah, 
and  his  followers  lie  thus  around  that  centre  of  the  Mos- 
lem world.  They  placed  sticks  over  him,  pushing  the 
ends  into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  arch- 
ing them  above  him.  It  i^  customary  in  Constantinople 
and  other  places,  where  they  can  procure  boards,  to  place 
them  in  the  grave,  one  end  over  the  feet  of  the  body  and 
the  other  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  grave.  The  earth  is 
then  heaped  over  these.  By  this  means  a  place  is  left  in 
which  the  dead  man  can  sit  up  greet  when  the  two  angels 
come  to  question  him,  as  all  good  Moslems  expect  to  bo 
questioned.  But  this  was  neglected  hero,  and  the  little 
covering  of  sticks  being  completed,  they  threw  in  some 
brush,  and  then  the  earth. 

Before  doing  this,  all  the  company  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  and  we  sat  down  also,  and  the  old  man  led  them 
in  a  droning  song  that  was  terribly  melancholy.  Then 
the  grave  was  filled,  and  we  walked  away  to  our  tents. 
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I  can  not  aaj  that  the  oiroumstanoo  made  us  very 
comfortable  in  oar  tents.  I  bad  bad  some  experienoe  in 
a  very  oommon  oriental  plan  of  annojance,  which  was 
ba8c<l  on  tlio  (act  that  the  goyemment  always  holds  a 
village  rcs|K>n8iblo  for  the  lives  and  proi^erty  of  travelcri 
resting  in  it.  If  any  knowing  Dnise  sliould  see  fit  to 
send  a  ball  down  on  a  roving  expedition  throagh  our 
tent,  be  might  get  his  Beit  Jin  enemies  into  a  scrape, 
out  of  which  they  would  hardly  extricate  themselves  by 
attempting  to  prove  that  a  Druse  did  it. 

**  You  sliould  have  guarded  Uie  strangers  better,^  is  the 
government  reply  to  such  a  plea. 

The  night  was  cold  and  cloudy,  and  a  gale  of  wind 
swept  down  the  valley,  threatening  to  tear  the  tents  away 
from  over  our  heads.  I  ordered  the  men  to  watch  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  afler  one  of  our  merriest  evenings  in 
the  tent,  over  coffee  and  diibouks,  we  separated. 

My  tent  was  on  the  outside  of  the  three.  Whitely  and 
Mororight  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  kitchen  tent  next 
the  village  and  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Miriam  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  It  is  astonishing  how  easily  a  delicate  wo- 
man can  accommodate  herself  to  circumstances.  Sbo 
would  have  taken  cold  at  home  if  a  window  were  left  an 
inch  open,  and  here,  on  the  side  of  Mount  llermon,  with 
a  tempest  blowing  and  flapping  the  canvas,  filling  and 
swelling  the  tents,  straining  the  cords,  and  whistling  over 
them,  a  mountain  stream  brawling  and  raging  before  the 
door,  she  lay  on  a  small  iron  be<lstead,  raised  a  few  inches 
above  tlie  bare,  damp  ground  of  the  valley,  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  prosenoo  of  lurking  enemies  on  tho 
hill -side,  who  might  at  any  moment  send  tho  messenger 
of  death  down  through  tho  thin  wall  of  our  home,  and 
yet  site  slcfit  as  quietly,  serenely,  and  calmly,  as  if  at 
home  in  our  own  land. 

I  felt  uneasy,  and  oould  ncH  sli*ep.    The  fiegs  of  the 
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tent-cords  jerked  oat  several  times,  and  the  tent  had 
nearly  gone,  but  Selim  and  Dib,  two  of  the  muleteei*s, 
were  on  the  watch,  and  replaced  them.  At  length,  about 
two  o'clock,  they  gave  out,  in  a  terrible  gust  of  wind,  and 
as  no  one  touched  them,  I  knew  that  my  guard  were 
asleep,  and  sprang  out  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  whole 
establishment.  Driving  iu  the  pegs,  I  went  over  to  the 
kitchen  tent  and  found  the  guard  oblivious  under  its  lee. 
I  kicked  them  up,  and  returned  to  my  own  place,  but 
paused  as  I  was  entering,  to  glance  over  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  lit  now  by  the  misty  rays  of  a  full  moon,  shining 
through  a  haze  that  threatened  a  storm.  There  was  one 
rocky  point  that  I  had  noticed  before  dai'k  as  command- 
ing our  position  most  beautifully,  and  on  this  I  fixed  my 
eyes  now  more  intently  than  elsewhere.  Was  it  imagin- 
ation, or  did  I  see  a  moving  object  on  the  surface  of  the 
Hat  rock  ?  The  moonlight  certainly  shone  on  something, 
though  I  could  not  see  distinctly  what  it  was,  that  was 
not  rock.  If  it  were  a  man  why  did  he  not  now  drop 
me  ?  He  had  a  beautiful  shot  as  I  stood  out  in  my  black 
boomoose  against  the  wliite  tent.  I  was  not  altogether 
easy  at  that  instant.  I  had  the  sensation  of  an  entering 
l>ullet  in  my  throat,  breast,  brain — I  couldn't  tell  exactly 
where  it  would  hit — but  I  felt  it  somewhere  generally,  as 
a  hoosier  might  say. 

At  all  events  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  with  that  fellow 
lyuig  on  the  rock,  and  now  I  began  to  reason  on  this  wise. 
If  it  is  a  man  he  must  be  an  enemy.  A  friend  would 
have  no  business  there,  and  a  villager  would  not  be  there. 
He  can't  be  there  with  reference  to  any  one  else,  for  his 
position  commands  our  tents  and  not  the  village.  He 
must  be  watching  us,  and  if  so,  it  is  for  no  good — and 
as  I  reasoned  I  had  gone  into  the  tent,  taken  out  my 
small  volcanic  pistol,  which  carried  a  ball  an  immense 
distance  and  wsls  much  prefei*able  to  Colt's  for  sharp 
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sbootingf  and  retained  to  the  front  of  tho  tent.  I  oon- 
tiimod  mj  reasoning.  Shall  I  call  Selim  ?  No,  for  the 
Druse,  if  it  be  one,  will  see  that  we  are  talking  aboat 
him.  Shall  I  send  a  ball  up  at  him  ?  If  I  do  I  most  hit 
him,  or  ho  will  hit  me,  as  certainlj  as  I  fire.  In  short,  I 
most  bring  him  down,  so  here  goes,  and  I  threw  up  my 
pistol  and  sent  a  oonical  ball,  whistling  as  those  hollow 
1>alls  always  go,  into  tho  very  brain  of  the  man,  if  it  were 
a  man,  but,  as  it  proved,  into  the  breast  of  a  gray  woM^ 
that  was  waiting  for  a  chance  at  the  bones  of  Selim  and 
Uctunl.  Tlio  yell  of  his  poin  went  down  tlio  valley  witli 
the  sound  of  the  pistol,  and  he  came  rolling  and  tumbling, 
tearing  his  own  flesh  and  yelling  with  agony,  almost  to 
my  very  feet.  Selim  despatched  him  with  a  knife,  and  I 
lefl  him  lying  before  Ilajji  Mohammed's  tent,  to  stiffen  in 
position  and  frighten  my  worthy  cook,  when  he  should 
turn  out  in  the  morning.  I  had  no  more  restlessness  after 
that,  but  slept  soundly. 

I  was  roused,  at  daylight,  by  a  sliout.  It  woke  ma 
and  then  ceased.  Tliere  was  a  quiet  hush  in  the  air  and 
on  the  tent,  a  soft,  low  murmur  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  howling  temfiest  in  which  I  had  (alien  asleep. 
The  next  moment  I  heard  a  scuffle  and  shouts  from 
several  of  the  men.  1  understood  it  at  once,  and  sprang 
to  tlie  door  of  the  tent.  There  were  six  inches  of  snow 
on  every  thing.  Wliitoly  and  Moreright  were  already 
looking  out.  llayi  Mohammed  awoke  early  and,  witli 
his  eyes  half  open,  lifted  his  tent  door-curtain,  and  saw 
the  wolf  waiting  for  him.  His  shout  was  what  I  heard 
first.  Ferrny  was  roused  by  it  and  lookeil  out,  and  Abd- 
cl-Attl,  and  Selim,  and  lictuni,  with  tho  other  men,  came 
around  to  see  tho  fun.  For  tho  cook  had  seixed  a  knife, 
and,  thinking  it  was  for  life  or  dcntli,  throw  himself  on 
the  enemy,  utterly  heedless  of  tho  snow  which  lay  on  him 
and  allowed  that  ho  was  cold  and  dead.     Tlio  others 
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shouted,  and  when  I  looked  out  there  was  a  confused 
heap  of  turbans,  loose  pantaloons,  cook,  and  wolf  in  tlio 
snow.  I  didn't  think  there  was  so  much  pluck  in  the 
Egyptian.  At  length  they  pulled  hun  off,  and  I  found 
that  my  joke  had  spoiled  the  skin  of  the  animal,  for  the 
cook's  knife  had  slashed  it  terribly. 

But  our  position  was  decidedly  cool.  It  was  snowing 
fast,  faster  and  f:istcr — ^l)y  nine  o'clock  wo  had  a  foot  of 
it  over  tents  and  baggage.  To  go  on  was  out  of  the 
question,  since  the  mules  could  not  carry  wet  tents,  nor, 
indeed,  travel  safely  in  the  snow.  We  accordingly  made 
ourselves  comfortable  in  the  tents.  We  built  an  extem- 
poraneous furnace  of  stone  and  mud,  and  kept  a  bright 
fire  going  all  day,  while  the  snow  fell  fast  and  furious. 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  as  one  may  well  imagine,  and  a 
happy  one  withal,  as  the  day  wore  on.  We  had  books, 
but  what  wore  books  when  three  American  gentlemen 
and  one  lady  were  snow-bound  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Ilermon  ?  Tlioro  was  one  bottle  of  Marsala,  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  canteen,  kept  for  a  special  occasion,  and 
wasn't  this  just  that  occasion  ?  There  was  a  plenty  of 
the  Galilean  wine  of  Tiberias,  and  didn't  wo  mull  it  and 
make  glorious  mixtures,  wherewith  Whitely  drank  to  the 
bright  eyes  of  Sarai  of  Tiberias  ?  There  was,  by  some 
curious  accident,  a  drop  of  brandy  lefl  in  my  largo  flask 
in  the  luncheon  bag,  and,  with  a  lemon  and  some  sugar, 
didn't  we  have  a  hot  mixture,  that  took  off  the  chill  of 
the  dews  of  Ilcrmon  ?  and,  while  this  w:is  going  on,  didn't 
wo  send  Ferrajj  into  the  village  for  all  the  milk  and  eggs 
and  salt  ho  could  find,  and  therewith  prepare  a  custard, 
to  be  frozen  with  snow  and  salt  into  an  ice  cream,  to  cool 
off  the  heat  of  the  mixture  ?  and  didn't  Miriam  set  the 
custard  out  in  the  snow  to  cool  ?  and  didn't  Ferrajj  come 
in  with  the  empty  dish,  a  while  after,  and  say,  ^^  Mum, 
the  dogs,  mum,"  whereat  we  all  shouted  with  laughter 
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except  only  Miriam^  whose  &ce  was  terrible  to  the  dogs 
of  Beit  Jin,  and  did  we  not  tell  old  and  pleasant  stories 
and  sing  old  and  pleasant  songs,  and  dine  samptaonslj  in 
the  evening,  and  sleep  right  gloriously  under  the  fast- 
falling  snow  ?  Yea,  all  this  wo  did,  and,  in  tho  morning, 
tho  white  snow  lay  deep  on  tent,  and  valley,  and  hill,  and 
fell  yet  faster  than  before.  Uut  it  was  warmer  than  the 
first  day,  and  the  snow  began  to  melt  on  the  tents.  This 
would  soon  soak  them  and  make  them  too  heavy  for  the 
mules,  and  we  accordingly  decided  to  hire  a  house  in 
Beit  Jin  "  for  the  winter.'* 

It  was  difficult  to  procure  one,  but  at  length  Abd-el- 
Atti  found  a  Moslem  family  that  were  willing,  **  for  a  con- 
sideration," to  let  their  house  to  Christians,  and  clearing 
them  out,  bag  and  baggage,  we  moved  in. 

The  house  was  a  specimen  of  the  village  architecture 
of  Lebanon.  All  the  houses  are  alike.  Stone  walls^ 
plastered  within  and  without  with  mud ;  a  roof  made  by 
laying  long  poplar-trees  across  from  wall  to  wall,  piling 
brush  on  these,  and  covering  the  brush  with  mud  and 
gravel,  which  is  rolled  hard  with  a  stone  roller,  an  in- 
strument that  is  seen  on  every  house-top,  and  usually 
made  of  the  broken  column  of  an  ancient  building. 

There  was  but  one  room  in  the  house :  of  this  the  floor 
and  sides  were  plastered  smooth,  hard,  and  clean,  with 
good  lime  plaster.  Tliero  were  no  windows.  Tlie  cor- 
ner of  the  room  was  a  chimney ;  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
there  was  a  sort  of  wall  built  across  tho  comer,  very 
neatly  and  curiously  ornamented,  by  twisting  twigs  and 
covering  them  with  plaster.  It  looked  like  a  huge  con- 
fectionary ornament.  But  under  this  wo  kept  a  blazing 
fire  all  day,  and  lived  as  we  had  lived  the  day  before 
in  the  tents,  barring  the  Marsala  and  the  eau  de  vie, 
which  we  had  exhausted. 

Blessings  on  tho  man  who  invented  smoking  tobaooo. 

18* 
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Who  ho  was  remains  to  be  seen,  and  I  have  had  namerons 
dirtcussions  hi  tlio  Eaut  on  the  question,  whetlier  the  Turks 
learned  to  siuoko  from  the  North  American  Indians, 
hj  waj  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  countries,  or 
whether  it  is  an  older  custom  with  them«  I  suppose  thej 
must  have  learned  it  from  the  Europeans,  or  otherwise 
the  Spaniards  and  Englishmen  would  not  have  been  so 
astoniislied  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  cigar. 

But,  blessings  on  the  first  smoker.  If  he  were  a  North 
American,  and  I  could  find  his  grave,  I  would  erect  a 
monument  over  him,  ^  regali  situ  pyramidum  altius,"  and 
inscribe  it  with  a  grateful  legend.. 

You  may  prate  if  you  will  of  the  vile  weed  and  un- 
cleanly habit,  you  who  prefer  to  breathe  into  your  lungs 
the  foul  breath  of  every  feverish  throat,  rather  than  the 
same  purified  by  fragrant  smoke ;  you  may  abuse  the 
luxury,  who  know  nothing  of  the  delicate  and  delicious 
kie^  that  indescribable  calm,  that  perfect  content  and 
comfort  that  the  chibouk  inspires.  I  laugh  to  hear  men 
talk  against  tobacco.  They  might  as  well  preach  to  mo 
not  to  love  the  odor  of  roses  or  the  fragrant  mignionette, 
as  not  to  grow  quiet  on  the  pci*fumo  of  Tombak,  or 
sleepily  happy  on  glorious  Latakca. 

Our  room  was  twenty  feet  square,  and  the  ceiling  eight 
feet  high.  This  was  the  whole  house.  We  brought  our 
Persian  carpets  and  Nubian  mats,  our  beds  and  bedding, 
camp-stools,  table,  and  table  furniture,  and  stretching  one 
of  the  tent-cloths  across  the  room  divided  it,  so  that 
Miriam  had  her  part  separate. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  pleasant  incident  that  is  worth 
recording.  We  had  supposed  that  none  but  Mussulmans 
were  in  the  village.  As  we  sat  talking,  a  boy  was  ushered 
in,  who  wished  to  see  the  Howajjis.  He  was  a  young 
Arab,  about  twelve  years  old,  and  had  in  his  hand  an  old 
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and  badlj-worn  book,  withoat  beginning  or  ending,  llo 
wanted  to  know  if  we  had  anj  more  of  it  for  him.  It 
was  a  puzzling  question.  On  examination  we  found  that 
his  book  was  an  Arabio  copy  of  the  Psahns  of  David,  and 
the  boy  was  a  Christian.  lie  said  ho  had  a  father  and 
brother  in  tlio  village,  and  they  were  the  only  Christians 
here.  lie  wanted  a  Bible ;  he  had  no  book  but  this,  and 
ho  knew  there  was  more  of  it— or  if  not,  there  must  be 
more  books  like  it — and  he  begged  hard  for  one.  We 
sent  him  for  his  fiither  and  brotlier,  and  they  came,  and 
we  made  the  boys  read  aloud,  which  they  did,  in  country- 
sdiool  (hsliion  at  home,  with  voices  pitched  high,  and 
loud  intonation.  I  never  regretted  any  thing  more  than 
I  did  our  not  having  what  he  wanted;  but  Moreright 
promised  him  a  Bible,  and  sent  it  ailerward  from  Damas> 
cus.    This  family  were  Ifaronites. 

That  night  was  superb.  Standing  in  front  of  the  door 
of  our  house  (our  house !)  on  the  hill-side,  and  looking 
down  the  ravine,  the  blue  sky  contrasting  with  the  moon- 
lit snow,  and  the  high  black  rocks,  the  strange  village, 
the  gaping  tombs  in  the  front  of  the  opposite  bluff,  I  felt 
an  exultation  in  the  splendor  of  the  scene,  which  I  can 
not  hope  to  make  my  reader  a  partaker  of.  As  I  stood, 
looking  eastward,  a  grand  meteor  went  flasliing  down  the 
eastern  sky,  right  down  the  ravine,  whither  our  path  led 
toward  Damascus,  and  with  this  omen  of  good  before 
me,  I  slept  that  night  right  peacefully. 


£deri  qrid  q  Sqitgl)tei*  of  £be. 

Eysbx  one  has  heard  of  Mohammed's  refusal  to  enter 
Damascus,  lest  the  enjoyment  of  one  paradise,  the  full 
privilege  of  any  man  here  on  the  earth,  should  bar  him 
from  the  eternal  paradise  of  God.  The  valley  long  ago 
was  called  Heit  JEden^  the  abode  of  Eden. 

Tlie  beautiful  appearance  of  the  city  and  the  plain  is 
vastly  enhanced  by  the  wild,  mountainous,  or  desert 
country  through  which  the  traveler  has  passed  to  reach  it. 

The  streams  of  the  Sebarini,  and  other  fountains,  form- 
ing the  Awaj  on  the  south,  and  the  great  stream  of  the 
Barrada  on  the  north,  come  down  out  of  the  Anti-Leb- 
anon range,  and  emerge  on  a  vast  plain,  which  is  nearly 
a  watcr-levd  for  twenty  miles  by  six.  Tlio  outer  and 
more  remote  parts  of  this  are  grain  fields,  watered  by 
artificial  canals  from  these  two  rivers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  plain  is  a  vast,  dense  grove  of  trees,  of  every  va- 
riety of  fruit  and  appearance,  lliuing  among  these  are  the 
towers  and  the  minarets  of  Via  JShcni,  the  city  of  Elcaziir 
servant  of  Abraham,  the  old  Damascus. 

We  left  Beit  Jin  at  nine  in  the  morning.  The  snow 
was  fiist  disappearing ;  and  as  we  descended  toward  the 
plain,  we  found  that  there  had  been  none.  At  twelve,  we 
passed  Kafi:  Howaran,  "  a  village  of  the  Howaran,"  or, 
otherwbe,  *'  a  village  of  Houries  ^"  but,  as  we  were  in  the 
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diittrict  called  liowaran,  and  did  not  set  any  lioiirion,  I 
take  it  the  first  is  the  more  likely  interpretation.  Tlicre 
is  a  fine  min  in  the  village,  which  I  glanced  at,  but  did 
not  paose  to  examine.  I  believo  that  this  is  the  traditional 
tomb  of  Nimrod,  bat  in  tliis  I  may  be  in  error.  At  two, 
as  we  were  crossing  a  high  ridge  of  the  rolling  land  which 
connects  the  side  of  Mount  llcrmon  with  the  vnllcy  of 
Damascus,  we  caught  a  distant  but  fine  view  of  the  city, 
and  hoped  to  reach  it  by  night ;  but  evening  overtook  us 
at  Artous  on  the  plain,  and  wo  encam|KHl  here.  Next 
morning  wo  rode  on  over  the  plain ;  interested  in  observ- 
ing men  opening  the  canals,  and  turning  on  water  by 
hour-glasses,  and  at  length  coming  lictween  fonrcMi  built 
of  mud,  by  a  process  of  boxing  up  mud  in  the  slm|>c  of 
g^ant  bricks,  (bur  feet  by  three  by  one,  and  letting  them 
dry  in  position,  and  among  groves  of  apricot,  and  walnut, 
and  almond-trees,  now  in  fragrant  bloom,  and  at  length 
to  the  gate  of  the  city  that  is  calle<1  the  heart  of  the 
Orient. 

Through  long  winding  street.*,  densely  crrowdo<l  bayjiars, 
by  the  o|>en  doors  of  steaming  Imtlis  and  dirty  cofl^e<s 
houses,  we  |>assed  to  the  house  of  one  German  us,  kept  as 
a  hotel,  where  we  were  to  lo<lge.  lie  nlio\vc<1  us  through 
a  court-yard,  with  a  fountain  in  tlu*  centre,  and  omngo 
and  lemon-trees,  loade<1  with  fruit,  around  it,  into  a  hr^p 
room,  of  which  the  central  |)art  was  on  a  level  with  the 
court.  One  side  of  it  was  an  alcove,  rai?u»<l  by  two  steim, 
on  which  were  diwans.  The  other  two  sides  were  also 
alcoves,  in  each  of  which  was  a  IkmI.  Tlie  ceiling  was 
thirty  feet  high,  gilde<1,  and  omamente<l  with  aral»em]uo 
patterns,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  bubblin*^ 
fountain. 

Fountains  are  the  enemies  of  the  visitor  in  Damascus. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  meets  with  dashing  water,  and  it  is 
hard  work  to  prevent  his  being  put  in  a  room  with  a  IniIk 
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bling,  gurgling  fountain,  to  keep  him  awake  all  night,  and 
give  him  a  rheumatism  iu  tlio  moniing,  if  he  be  inelined 
to  such  out-of^joint  complaints. 

We  rejected  the  room  instanter,  preferring  one  which 
was  only  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  ceiling  thirty  feet 
high,  and  looking  much  more  cozy  and  comfoi*table. 
Having  made  ourselves  at  home,  shaken  out  the  bends  m 
our  knees,  which  long  riding  on  horseback  had  nearly 
confirmed,  and  gotten  out  some  respectable  dress,  by  way 
of  conti*ast  with  our  late  travel-stained  garments,  we  flat- 
tered ourselves  that  we  did  not  look  much  like  inhabitants 
of  Beit  Jin  on  the  side  of  Mount  Hermon. 

Tlicre  is  little  of  antiquity  in  Damascus  to  interest  the 
traveler.  The  mosk  of  Yeye,  which  is  the  Mohammedan 
style  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  John,  or,  rather,  the 
Mohammedan  name  of  John  the  Baptist  and  all  ancient 
Johns,  is  an  inmiense  building,  which  was  once  a  Christ- 
ian church.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  originally  dedicated  to  the  Baptist.  When  the 
Afoslems  became  masters  of  the  city,  it  was  at  first 
divided  between  Christians  and  Moslems,  but  at  length 
converted — in  the  Moslem  style  of  conversion,  by  steel 
and  fire — into  a  mosk,  still  dedicated  to  John,  whose 
head  is  said  to  be  in  some  part  of  it.  Entrance  to  it 
is  forbidden  to  Christians;  a  prohibition  amounting  to 
nothing,  since  there  is  little  object  in  going  further  than 
the  doorway,  whence  we  could  look  into  the  great  court, 
surrounded  by  columns,  and  paved  with  stones  worn  to 
glassy  smoothness  by  the  knees  and  the  bare  feet  of  the 
woi*Bhipers. 

Near  the  mosk,  spanning  the  street  which  leads  to  its 
principal  entrance,  and  on  the  line  of  a  cross  street,  both 
of  which  are  roofed  over  in  the  style  of  eastern  bazaars, 
are  the  remains  of  a  grand  pediment,  supported  on  four 
inaasive  columns,  which  once  doubtless  belonged  to  a 
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temple.  The  spaoe  between  the  two  middle  colamns  k 
much  greater  than  between  the  others.  The  columna 
are  visible  in  the  streets  below,  one  of  whioh  passes  be- 
tween the  middle  pillars,  but  we  had  to  enter  a  door  and 
climb  a  narrow  dark  stairway  to  the  roofr  of  the  houses, 
over  which  we  made  our  waj  some  distance  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  pediment,  being  then  on  a  level  with  the  cap- 
itals of  the  columns.  The  architecture  is  of  the  florid 
Ck>rinthian,  abounding  in  the  ruins  of  northern  Syria. 
Tlio  pediment  was  broken  by  a  great  arch  springing  from 
the  second  to  the  Uiird  column,  suggesting  tlio  idea  tliat 
it  may  have  been  a  triumphal  arch,  but  tins  is  an  unusual 
shape  for  sucli  a  structure. 

The  remains  are  im|K)6ing.  Tlicir  solitary  np|icarance, 
towermg  above  the  roofii  of  Damascus  in  lonesome 
grandeur,  is  very  impressive. 

We  rode  out  of  the  city  one  day  to  make  a  complete 
circuit  of  it,  taking  as  our  guide  Ibroliini,  an  old  Jew, 
who  made  his  home  in  Germanus*s  hotel,  and  who  is  a 
character  well  known  to  travelers  who  have  visited  the 
city. 

Mounted  on  the  white  horse  of  Ferrajj,  he  rode  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  first  down  the  **  strait  street,'*  on  which  stood 
the  house  of  Judas,  with  whom  Paul  lodged,  and  then 
out  of  the  Pilgrim's  gate.  We  rode  a  little  way  under 
the  wall  of  the  city,  glancing  up  at  the  spot  where  tradi- 
tion said  that  Paul  was  let  down  when  he  escaped,  and 
then  turning  to  the  south,  we  went  out  to  the  outer  city 
wall  of  the  Protestant  cemetery,  which  lies  a  half  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  city,  and  near  the  spot  pointed  out  as  tlio 
scene  of  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Looking  at  the  hOter, 
which  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  arch  or  grotto  open  on  eacli 
^idc^  dug  through  a  oonglomcrntc  that  seems  nuicli  moro 
like  gravel  than  like  rock,  and  wliidi  has  stood  in  this  |XMii- 
tion  for  some  hnodred  yoarsi  appearing  all  the  tinio  as  if 
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it  woro  dug  yostorday  and  would  fall  to-morrow,  we  rode 
on  to  the  oast  among  the  gardens  and  groves  that  sur- 
round the  city.  It  was  a  wilderness  of  beauty.  Com- 
ing as  we  did  from  months  of  travel  in  the  desolate  land 
of  Canaan,  where  a  dry,  cold  olive  grove  was  a  delight  to 
the  eyes,  and  where  fruit-trees  and  blossoms  were  as  rare 
as  angels'  visits  in  these  modem  days,  we  were  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiratiop  at  every  thing.  The  air  was  loaded 
with  perfume.  The  groves  in  which  the  apricot  abounded 
were  gay  with  blushing  blossoms.  The  whole  scene  was 
one  of  fiiiry  land,  bowers  for  princesses  and  gardens  of 
delight  for  kings.  Now  we  began  to  realize  some  of  the 
stories  of  Arabian  Nights,  and  appreciate  the  descriptions 
of  oncntal  gardens. 

But  still  the  city  itself,  Damascus  within  the  walls,  was 
not  as  **  oriental"  as  Cairo.  Cairo  is  the  perfection  of  the 
East,  and  he  who  has  seen  it  will  see  here  nothing  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  so  answering  his  expectations  of  the 
Orient.  Nowhere  else  will  he  find  those  dark,  narrow 
streets,  with  lofty  houses,  and  interlacing  windows,  nor 
those  exquisite  lutticcs  of  strange  and  elaborate  patterns, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  day's  study.  But  within  the 
houses  themselves,  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
Damascus  is  magnificence. 

Returning  from  a  three  hours'  ride  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city — we  had  gone  around  the  eastern  end,  crossing 
the  Barada  as  it  flows  out  of  the  city — we  found  ourselves 
at  the  gate  of  a  private  place,  concealed  from  the  road  by 
a  high  stone  wall,  but  commanding  a  view  of  it  from  its 
overhanging  windows  that  projected  above  the  street. 

The  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  which  came 
to  my  knowledge  behind  the  wall,  within  this  inclosure,  is 
no  fiction.  There  are  realities  that  surpass  romance.  If 
you  wish  a  history  of  passion,  the  story  of  a  wild  and  reck- 
less life,  the  life  of  one,  young,  beloved,  beautiful,  and  no- 
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ble,  sacrifioed  to  the  rood  passion  of  a  womon^s  love,  a 
story  of  western  life  surpassing  the  tales  of  the  Orient, 
one  of  this  year  in  which  I  live  and  write,  surpassing 
those  of  the  days  of  Haroun-el-Ilaschid,  all  that  is  here. 

It  was  a  strange  pkoe  to  hear  the  story,  but  I  heard  it 
even  there. 

Among  the  fair  ladies  in  the  court  of  St.  James,  there 
were  none  more  fidr  and  beautiful  than  lanthc,  daughter 
of  a  line  that  was  ancient  and  noble  in  the  days  of  the 
first  Charlesi,  and  that  haa,  in  all  times,  claime<l  rank  in 
England  second  only  to  tlie  blood  royal. 

I  do  not  testify  from  hearsay  when  I  say  that  she  was 
beautiful,  for  I  have  scon  her  on  her  white  Arabian  of 
the  Khamsa,  stately  in  the  decay  of  M|>1endid  beauty, 
splendid  yet,  and  I  have  seen  her  ]>icturc,  by  an  artist  of 
no  small  renown,  taken  when  she  was  eighteen,  and 
the  bride  of  one  of  the  proudest  lonls  in  England.  Her 
&ce  was  one  of  gentle  and  exquisite  beauty.  I  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  one  so  beautiful  could  sin  so 
deeply  and  have  so  dark  a  (all,  nor  did  I  realise  it  but  by 
my  old  resort  in  remembering  that  the  star  of  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  right  hand  of  God,  fell,  and  I  could  not  ex- 
pect that  she  would  be  more  proud  of  her  lineage  tlian 
Lucifer  of  his  throne. 

The  story  of  her  love  and  marriage  is  not  for  these 
pages  or  these  years.  Tliere  are  hearts  in  old  England 
that  cling  to  her  yet,  despite  her  wild  career,  and  the  tale 
would  shock  tliem  were  it  printe<l  as  I  have  heard  iL 
Nor  would  I  tell  the  tale  at  all  but  that  I  have  seen  it 
printed  in  an  English  volume,  and  in  the  English  pa|>era 
from  time  to  time,  until  she  has  become  public  property 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  can  not,  therefore*,  hco 
any  reason  for  suppressing  it. 

She  married  the  man  she  did  not  love.  His  luime 
is  known  to  the  world.     He  is  a  ]ioer  of  distinctinnf 
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second  only,  I  believe,  of  the  line,  but  bearing  a  name 
that  ho  has  made  distinguished  on  both  sides  of  the 
world. 

I  shudder  when  I  compare  the  present  with  the  past. 
She  was  very  young,  and  very  gentle,  and  very  beauti- 
ful. Let  us  not  discuss  the  long-ago  discussed  question, 
whether  such  marriages  do  not  charge  on  their  origin- 
ators the  sins  that  follow  them.  She  whoso  wcaltli  was 
untold,  whoso  presence  in  lordly  mansions  was  a  joy, 
whose  face  was  a  light  even  in  the  blaze  of  London 
beauty,  whose  home  was  the  abode  of  splendor,  luxury, 
and  magnificence,  had  yet  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's 
love — and,  woman-like,  was  betrayed  and  abandoned. 

It  was  the  old  story,  the  old  and  horrible  story.  She 
sacrificed  all  for  him,  her  first  love,  a  German  baron,  and 
as  very  a  hound  as  ever  missed  his  proper  place,  and  was 
bom  into  life  a  man. 

So  soon  as  the  House  of  Lords  had  granted  the  divorce 
which  her  husband  applied  for,  she  went  to  Italy  and  met 
this  GeiTnan  dog.  He  made  her  the  toy  of  an  hour,  and 
then  abandoned  her  forever.  But  the  change  had  come 
over  her  that  comes  so  often  over  the  wronged  woman. 
She  was  a  child  no  longer,  and  she  who  had  been  the  de- 
light of  royal  assemblies,  the  gentle  girl  of  Cumberland, 
the  young  and  radiant  bride  of  the  bnlliant  court  of  St. 
James,  worshiped  as  a  star,  beautiful,  but  unapproach- 
able, glorious,  but  distant,  warm,  loving,  maddening  in 
her  radiance,  but  yet  a  pure  star  of  those  azure  distances, 
she  became  the  wild  devotee  of  passion,  the  priestess  of 
pleasure,  a  beautiful,  magnificently  beautiful,  Bacchante. 
There  were  no  limits  to  the  extravagance  and  reckless- 
ness of  her  life.  Possessed,  by  the  terms  of  the  divorce, 
of  an  income  sufi[icicnt  to  maintain  a  style  of  living  equal 
to  her  tastes,  she  was  the  leader  of  that  large  class  which 
is  found   in  Italy,  made  up  of  the  victims  of  modern 
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society  and  of  their  own  sins,  in  which  beantiful  women 
find  no  difficulty  in  sarrotinding  themselves  with  circles 
of  brillisnt  wit,  and  all  the  accomplishments  that  make 
the  passing  life  one  of  gayety  and  pleasure.  Her  de- 
votion to  a  gay  life  was  complete  and  absolute.  The 
star  that  had  been  as  pure  as  Meropo  before  her  fall,  be- 
came a  mortal  form,  beautiful,  but  polluted,  moulded 
after  the  divinity  of  Eve,  but  free  to  the  embraces  of  ill 
her  sons. 

Lot  us  pass  over  years  whose  history  is  reserved  for  the 
blackness  of  darkness. 

llicre  was  in  the  service  of  king  Otho  of  Greece  a 
certain  Ck>unt,  who  was  noto  verstocked  with  money. 
There  were  also  at  Athens  two  ladies  who  led  easy  lives ; 

one,  the  celebrated  Duchess  de  P ,  and  the  other  the 

English  countess  now  bearing  the  name  of  a  husband  to 
whom  she  had  been  married  in  Italy,  but  whom  she  had 
abandoned.  The  count  proposed  to  marry  her,  and  she 
assented,  and  became  his  wife.  Uut  the  queen  was  scan- 
dalized at  the  connection,  and  gave  the  count  notice  to 
quit  her  ser^'ice  or  discharge  his  wife.  He  thought  it 
hard,  for  with  the  wife  he  had  married  an  income  of 
over  seven  thousand  dollars  a-year,  wliich  was  a  princely 
fortune  there ;  but  the  queen  was  inexorable.  Tliinking 
that  the  office  and  position  at  court  were  a  permanency, 
and  the  wife  quite  the  contrary,  es|KKua]ly  judging  from 
the  past,  he  obeyed  the  royal  mandate  and  moved  out  of 
his  lady^s  establishment. 

It  is  charitable  to  sup|>ose  that  at  this  time  the  mind  of 
the  beautiful  lady  had  liecome  sliattered.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  knew  her  best  who  deny  it,  and  assert  that 
she  remains  sane,  but  that  her  wild  proiiensiiics  are  Uie 
result  of  her  early  life,  and  first  great  trial.  It  was 
enough  to  madden  any  woman :  and  one  so  young,  and 
one  so  worshiped,  might  well  grow  mad  to  find  heraelf  a 
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wandorcr.  Had  tlioro  bcon  thon  ono  to  tako  her  hand 
and  hold  her  baok  from  perdition  I  But  there  was 
none. 

Why  or  how  she  went  from  Greece  I  do  not  know, 
but  she  was  next  heard  of  in  Damascus ;  and  there  the 
romance  of  her  life  ceased,  or  dwindled  down  to  the 
ridiculous.  It  sounds  well  in  England,  indeed ,  and  if  it  is 
kicked,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  tone  of  adventurous  life  to 

hear  that  Ian  the,  Countess  of ,  has  married  a  sheik 

of  the  Anazees,  and  lives  in  a  tent  on  the  plains  of  Pal- 
myra, among  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness. 

But  alas  for  the  truth  of  the  story  I  Going  down 
to  Palmyra  from  Damascus  she  was  attacked  by  Be- 
douins. Her  guard  was  a  small  party  of  Anazees,  under 
ono  Modjuel,  an  inferior  sheik,  if  sheik  at  all,  a  miser- 
able, dirty  little  Bedouin,  whom  ono  would  kick  out 
of  his  way,  and  who,  if  once  caught  on  the  mountidns  of 
Lebanon  by  the  Druses,  will  have  a  bullet  through  his 
head  in  a  twinkling,  and  die  unknown,  and  rot  unburied. 
According  to  the  lady,  ho  performed  prodigies  of  valor 
in  her  defence,  and  brought  her  safely  back  to  Damascus. 

Here  is  what  she  says  of  it.  I  copy  exactly  from  the 
register  of  Germanus's  hotel,  in  Damascus : 

*'  J*ai  pasB^  dix  Joura  dans  cot  h6tel,  pendant  leaquela  J*ai  et^  parfiute- 
ment  saUsiaito  des  bona  aoina  du  maitre.  Je  prenda  aiun  oette  occaaion 
de  rocommander  le  Scholk  Mk^fud  chof  dea  Anazz^  &  tout  voyageur  quo 
desire  entreprendre  le  voyage  de  PalmTre  I'ayant  trouv^  parfiutemont 
capable  et  digno  de  oonfianoo  aoua  toua  lea  rapports. 

"  CoirmsB . 

"Damasoo,  13  Juin,  *63.** 

The  name  aflcr  Comtesse  had  been  something  like  Peri- 
toki,  which  was  her  name  in  Greece ;  but  it  was  erased 
and  written  over  with  another  name,  by  her  own  hand, 
at  a  later  date,  and  this  was  so  blotted  as  to  be  illegible. 

Tlie  countess  had  a  way  of  marrying.    She  had  gotten 
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into  it  bj  a  sort  of  habit,  and  coold  not  kcop  oat  of  it. 
She  astonished  Mcdjuel  one  day  at  the  hotel  in  Damascus, 
after  her  safe  retam  from  Palmyra,  by  telling  him  that 
she  intended  to  marry  him.  lie  was  so  frightened  at  the 
idea  that  he  vanished,  and  was  seen  no  more.  She  hired 
certain  of  his  tribe  to  bring  him  back,  who  foand  him  at 
Palmyra,  and  persuaded  lum  to  return.  She  renewed 
the  proposition,  and  at  length  obtained  his  consent  by 
showing  him  the  wealth  she  was  able  to  bring  him. 

The  English  consul  interfered  to  prevent  such  a  dis- 
graoeful  occurrence,  but  she  laughed  at  him.  The  rcsi- 
dent  Turkish  governor  was  induced  to  take  it  in  liand, 
and  sending  for  Medjuel,  told  him  tliat  the  woman  had 
several  husbands  living  already,  and  warned  him  of  his 
intended  interference  with  their  rights,  and  of  the  duty 
he  should  feel  to  allow  their  claims  if  any  of  them  came 
ailer  her.  Medjuel  was  again  scared,  and  again  disap- 
peared. She  sent  for  him,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  she 
went  after  him  herself  She  found  him  on  the  desert 
near  Palmyra,  and  was  there  married  to  him  by  the  Be- 
douin ceremony,  without  other  witnesses  than  his  Arab 
companions. 

She  then  purchased,  in  his  name,  a  fine  house  and  gar- 
dons  outside  the  walls  of  Damascus,  and  made  it  her 
home,  being  there  part  of  the  time,  and  in  his  tent  the 
rest  of  it. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  villa  that  we  now  paused  for 
a  moment,  not  hoping  to  obtain  admittance ;  but  having 
knocked,  we  were  not  a  little  gratified  at  the  sight  of  a 
European  fiM^e  within  the  doorway.  A  French  maid,  the 
companion  of  all  the  lady*s  wanderings,  was  in  charge  of 
the  house.  Ilor  mistress  was  absent  at  Palmyra.  She 
very  politely  invited  us  to  enter,  and  showed  us  the 
establishment. 

It  would  bo  tedious  to  raentioa  all  the  adommenU  of 
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tho  rooms  and  grounds,  but  thero  woro  two  in  wlitch  wo 
lingered  with  more  interest  than  elsowhoro.  I  think  I 
may  escape  the  censure  of  one  who  interferes  with  tho 
privacies  of  domestic  life  in  describing  these  rooms,  since 
the  life  of  this  lady  has  already  been  made  quite  as  much 
a  matter  of  public  notoriety  as  that  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, whom  I  think  she,  in  some  respects,  desires  to  imitate. 

They  opened  on  each  side  of  an  open  alcove.  The  ono 
was  her  bed-room,  the  other  her  boudoir.  The  former 
was  furnished  in  gorgeous  style.  The  hangings  were  of 
the  heaviest  damask,  the  floor  carpeted  with  the  most 
costly  &brics  of  Persian  looms.  It  was  a  reminiscence  of 
her  early  life  that  she  had  revived  in  Damascus,  by  im- 
porting from  France  this  costly  furniture,  which  I  have 
never  seen  surpassed  in  the  bed-chambers  of  royalty  in 
European  palaces. 

But  there  were  reminiscences  of  her  girlhood  in  the 
boudoir  that  must  sometimes  have  thrilled  her  now  cold 
heart.  Thero  was  a  portrait  of  her  father,  a  brave  and 
gallant  servant  of  the  king,  wearing  the  uniform  of  his 
high  rank,  and  looking  kindly  on  tho  strange  scene. 
There  was  a  portrait  of  herself,  in  a  gorgeous  frame  of 
purple  velvet  and  gold,  and  there  she  could  see  what  sho 
once  was  when  woraliipcd  as  tho  star  of  St.  James. 

There  was  a  picture,  containing  portraits  of  two  chil- 
dren, long  since  dead,  her  children,  the  children  of  her 
brief  honored  married  life— one  of  whom,  I  have  heard, 
lived  to  bo  the  affianced  wife  of  a  royal  prince,  who  died 
before  the  marriage,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  be  true. 
In  the  comer  there  were  books,  some  of  which  were  the 
familiar  books  of  Christian  children,  "  Daily  Food,"  and 
similar  collections,  and  one,  '*  Marriage  au  point  de  vue 
Chretien"  (!)  and  Lynch's  "Dead  Sea  Expedition,"  and 
Robinson's  "  Biblical  Researches,"  and  many  others  that 
I  recognized. 
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On  the  tabic  lay  several  inagnifioent  folioa,  boniHl  in 
dark  morocco,  and  on  the  aide  of  each  was  a  coronet  of 
gold,  with  the  aimple  name,  '*  lanlhe."  Thej  were  filled 
with  (Ml  and  wator-oolorod  dntwings  orher  own,  Rketchea 
or  homo-Bccnoa  in  old  England,  of  viowa  in  Switnrlaiid 
and  ciscwboro  in  hor  woiidcringa. 

"Madame  prends  toojoon  son  dinfr  id,"  aaid  the 
lad)''a  maid. 

"Avec  le  Scheik  Hedjvelf" 

"  Ccrtaincmcnt." 

"Et  comment?" 

**  Sur  lo  ta[iia — commc-fn,"  and  slic  nt  down  on  the 
car|>ct,  with  licr  feet  out  of  Mgbt,  and  sliowctl  us  [iro- 
ciscly  Itow  llio  conntcas  now  lives  and  Iiow  ilie  caU^ 
from  a  platter  on  the  floor,  Arab  (aahion,  with  ber  fiiigera, 
and  with  her  Arab  hound  of  n  husband  o]ipoate  to  her. 

She  has  cx|>endcd  Inrgo  RimiHuf  nionej'  on  the  |>lacc,aU 
of  which,  of  course,  she  has  given  to  Uedjucl. 

When  the  whim  changes  she  will  go.  He  contracted 
with  her  that  she  was  never  to  require  him  to  go  west  of 
Danuapoa  before  ho  would  marry  her. 

Verily  Ihi^re  bo  daughter*  of  Eve  in  Ucit  Edctt,  who, 
taking  not  their  molber'a  lesion,  Iom-  themBclvcii  inr  triflei^ 
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On  moniiogy  at  Miriam^  Whiid j,  and  I  were  aUoiling 
op  the  great  baxaars  of  Damaacaa,  looking  rerj  mach  as 
Tcrdant  people  look  who  Tiat  the  ch j  for  the  first  time, 
and  atare  into  ahop-windowa^  with  open  ejea  and  month 
-^onljr  the  ibop-windowa  were  all  doors,  or,  rather,  the 
ahopa  were  nothing  but  windows,  immense  open  windows 
that  opened  into  little  cloaeU  fbll  of  shdrea,  each  with  a 
gray-bearded  Tu'k  sitting  in  solemn  silence  with  chibook 
to  his  lips,  on  the  front  of  it,  as  we  were  thus  walking 
along,  intent  on  silks  and  shawls  of  all  rare  and  shining 
varieties,  we  were  surprised  by  an  address  in  English. 

^  Why  you  no  tell  me  you  no  want  my  hoose  ?** 

Looking  around,  I  recognized  a  young  Armenian  Christ- 
ian, whom  I  had  seen  before. 

We  had  talked  of  taking  a  house  in  Damascus.  Why 
not  ?  We  had  done  so  in  Jerusalem  for  a  month,  and  in 
Beit  Jin  for  a  day,  and  why  not  in  Damascus  for  a  week? 
We  did  not  like  Germanus's  arrangements.  We  found 
withal  that  we  could  not  make  a  purchase  in  Damascus, 
large  or  small,  without  Qermanns  or  bis  brother,  or  Ibra- 
him, or  some  one  of  the  family  suddenly  appearing  at  the 
moment  the  sale  was  concluded,  and  in  time  to  ascertain 
how  much  wo  paid  and  what  commission  he  should  col- 
lect.   For  Germanns  has  a  plan  that  hotel-keepers  may 
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do  well  to  profit  by,  of  charging  all  merchantii  a  com- 
mission on  all  goods  purchased  by  lodgers  at  his  hoose, 
whether  he  goes  with  them  to  the  shops  or  not. 

We  went  to  look  at  Helak*s  house.  It  was  a  perfect  lit- 
tle gem  in  its  way,  furnished  in  the  perfection  of  eastern 
splendor,  with  damask  diwans  and  Persian  carpets,  silver 
narghilehs  and  amber-monthed  chibouks.  Ho  was  very 
polite  withal,  and  offered  as  the  hoose  freely,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  telling  us  that  there  were  reasons  why  he 
should  prefer  that  we  should  find  a  place  elsewhere,  the 
chief  of  which  was  a  ceremonial  observance  the  family  was 
then  engaged  in,  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  his 
father. 

We  could  not  say  we  did  not  like  the  house,  and  \efi 
him  without  an  answer.  lie  accosted  as  in  the  street, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  learned  that  he  was  the 
largest  ellk  manufiu^urer  in  Damsscus. 

He  took  us  into  his  room.  It  was  in  one  of  the  large 
khans  which  abound  here.  They  are  built  anifbrmly 
around  a  large  covered  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
fountain.  In  this  court  camels  deposit  their  goods.  Two 
galleries  run  around  this,  from  which  small  store-rooms 
open.  Ho  showed  us  quantities  of  the  rich  and  exquisite 
goods  of  Damascus,  heavy  silken  scarfii  of  all  the  brilliant 
eastern  dyes,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver ;  there  were 
forty  dificrent  patterns,  each  seeming  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  others,  rich  goods  for  dresses,  table-covers,  diwans 
and  cushions,  all  of  heavy  silk,  made  more  heavy  irith 
gold.  There  was  a  blase  of  splendor  that  surpassed  any 
thing  I  had  imagined.  Gay  and  gorgeous  as  are  the  silk 
departments  of  our  American  shops,  there  is  nothing  in 
Europe  or  America  to  compare  with  this  Uttlc  second-story 
dark  room  of  the  Damascus  khan. 

Gormanus  kept  similar  goods  at  tlio  hotel,  but  asked 
higher  prices.     We  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the 

19 
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room  of  Heluk,  when  old  Ibrahim  waddled  in,  to  see  that 
wo  mado  no  purchases  without  his  knowledge,  and,  at  my 
particuhir  request,  waddled  out  again,  with  a  message  to 
Germanus,  to  keep  him  at  home,  blacking  our  boots, 
and  not  send  him  after  us  except  when  we  told  him  to 
do  so. 

The  market  for  these  Damascus  goods  is  in  the  Turkish 
harcems.  Few  of  our  ladies  imagine  the  splendor  of  dress 
which  the  oriental  ladies  indulge  in.  Diamonds,  turquoise, 
pearls,  and  amber  are  as  common  in  the  hareem  of  a 
wealthy  pasha,  as  paint  in  the  dressing-room  of  a  ten 
years  old  belle,  and  the  ladies  tear  up  and  trample  on 
silks  that  a  Broadway  or  avenue  promenader  would  seU 
her  soul  to  possess. 

These  silks  have  never  been  seen  in  the  American  mar* 
ket,  and  the  fair  pui'chasers  of  such  articles  have  yet  to 
SCO  more  splendid  products  of  the  East  than  they  have 
hitherto  dreamed  of. 

A  subject  of  never-ending  wonderment  with  me  was 
the  origin  of  the  immense  wealth  of  Damascus.  For  im- 
mense it  is.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  sit  all  day 
long  on  the  fronts  of  their  little  cupboard-shops  in  the  ba- 
zaars, selling  five,  ten,  or  fifty  piastres'  worth  of  goods  in 
a  day,  who  live  in  palaces  that  surpass  the  most  costly 
American  houses,  and  reach  the  fabulous  splendor  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Externally,  all  the  houses  of  Damascus  are  alike,  plas- 
tered over  with  a  yellowish  stucco,  or  mud,  and  showing 
no  windows  on  the  street.  They  present,  tlicrefore,  only 
dead  yellow  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  way  as  you  pass 
along.  The  doorway  of  carved  wood  is  of  more  or  less 
beauty.  This  opens  to  a  court,  paved  with  various-col- 
ored marbles,  and  adorned  with  a  fountain,  over  which 
hang  oranges  and  other  fruits  in  luxuriant  beauty. 

The  house  of  a  wealthy  Jew  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
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the  city.  I  was  in  it  one  morning.  It  is  built  on  the  gen- 
eral Damascus  plan.  A  croes,  the  four  arms  of  which  are 
of  equal  length,  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  court.  The 
arms  of  the  cross  are  nused  a  foot  or  two  from  the  level 
of  the  court,  and  arched  over,  making  four  alcoves,  front- 
ing on  the  central  fountain.  The  comers  are  then  built 
up  with  lofly  and  gorgeously  adorned  rooms.  This  house 
was  built  of  the  finest  Italian  marble,  brought  on  mules 
from  the  sea  coast. 

It  was  carved  in  all  manner  of  quaint  arabesque  pat* 
terns.  Clusters  of  golden  fruits  and  flowers  hung  from 
the  sides  of  the  rooms  and  the  ceilings.  The  doors  were 
finely  carved  and  gilded.  Tlie  furniture  was  superb.  One 
of  the  alcoves  was  furnished  with  a  single  diwan,  which 
cost  sixty-five  thousand  piastres — a  New  Tork  lady  might 
be  contented  with  a  sofii  worth  three  thousand  dollars, 
especially  if  it  were  as  this  was,  a  mere  cushion  of  silk 
and  gold,  without  any  wood  or  iron  about  it.  Tlie  entire 
house  WAS  furnished  with  silver  articles — bowls,  pitchers, 
narghilohs,  perfume-bottles,  cups,  water-goblets,  and  every 
thing  that  could  be  made  of  this  metal. 

But,  by  way  of  illustration  of  oriental  manners  and 
customs,  I  may  add  that  the  lady  who  presided  in  this 
palace,  and  who,  being  a  Jewess,  had  no  scruples  about 
being  seen  by  strangers,  received  us  in  a  dress  of  calico, 
outrageously  dirty,  while  her  trowsers,  once  clean,  looked 
as  if  she  had  dragged  them  through  all  the  mud  of  Da- 
mascus, and  her  hair  had  been  destitute  of  a  combing  for 
a  month.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  diamond,  worth  the 
price  of  a  German  principality,  shone  in  the  centre  of 
her  forehead,  and  another,  on  her  finger,  would  have 
bought  a  New  York  up-town  establishment,  ladies,  drcflMii 
and  all. 

The  cost  of  building  this  house  in  Damascus  had  been 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  piastres  (about  seventy  thousand 
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dolbn)  St  the  time  of  our  Tiat,  and  was  jei  to  be  modi 
more  before  it  riKmld  be  completed. 

We  ssw  sereral  other  Dsmasens  houseSi  some  of  which 
hsd  imier  courts  snd  foantsinSy  sod  groTes  of  orsnge  snd 
kmoD-treeSy  smoog  which  the  hidies  of  the  hsreem  rested 
in  the  long  smm  j  dsjs. 

I  csn  not  linger  sn  j  longer  in  Dsmsscns.  I  can  not 
q>eak  of  the  baths  in  whidi  the  buyTorks  dreamed  awaj 
the  long  dajSy  nor  of  the  kiosks  on  the  banks  of  the 
BaradSy  where  thej  smoked  hashish^  and  forgot  the 
Prophety  nor  of  the  Tailed  ladies  that  jostled  against  joo, 
as  jon  walked  along  the  streets,  or  that  threw  np  Uieir 
Tails  when  thej  met  the  Franks,  bj  chance,  alone  in  a 
qniet  street,  and  let  the  foil  lustre  of  their  fiur  foces,  and 
large,  black  eyes,  flash  with  bewildering  splendor  on  him, 
nor  of  the  long  mornings  wasted  on  the  shop-fronts  of  a 
Turkish  Tender  of  silks,  smoking  his  diibook,  drinking 
his  coflee,  and  beating  down  his  prices,  nor  of  the  CTen- 
ings  in  the  house  of  Mohammed  Effendi,  the  sword-mer- 
chant, who  piled  his  floor  with  ancient  Damascus  blades, 
and  Cashmere  shawls  (known  to  western  purchasers  by 
the  Tery  curious  name  of  camel's-hair),  old  china,  cufio 
dishes  of  metal,  rare  jewels,  coins,  and  ten  thousand  odd 
things  of  Tertu,  nor  how  we  climbed  the  walls  of  the  old 
castle  that  forms  so  large  a  feature  in  the  view  of  Damas- 
cus, and  tbcnce  looked  over  the  valley,  and  up'  at  the  hill 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers — I  say  I  can  not  pause  to  speak  of 
these. 

I  believe  that  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  of  Christ- 
ian origin,  and  was  first  related  of  certain  youths  of  Ephe- 
sus,  who  refused  to  abjure  their  religion  in  the  times  of 
the  Emperor  Decius.  But  Mohammed  (Koran,  chapter 
xviii.)  adopted  it,  and  changed  it  materially,  and  the  Mos- 
lems of  Damascus  locate  the  scene  of  the  sleep  of  three 
hundred  and  nine  years  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  over- 
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looking  their  city,  where  is  now  the  mosk  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers. 

I  shall  not  panso  to  explain,  in  full,  the  reasons  for 
abandoning  my  projected  journey  to  Nineveh.  Enough 
for  me  to  say  that  I  was  disappointed  at  finding  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  war,  it  was  the  height  of  mad- 
nesSy  especially  with  a  lady  in  the  party,  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  country  east  of  Damascus,  griven  over,  as  it  now 
was,  to  roving  bands  of  robbers,  lawless,  and  owning  no 
allegiance  to  any  government  or  God.  I  abandoned  the 
plrui,  therefore,  with  reluctance,  but  satisfied  that  I  was 
doing  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  and  tliat  at 
another  day  I  might  bo  able  to  accomplish  what  I  now 
left  unfinished.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  I  turned  my 
face  toward  Baalbec  and  the  Mediterranean. 

There  was  an  awful  row  in  the  entrance  to  the  court* 
yard  of  the  hotel  just  before  we  were  ready  to  start, 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  process  of 
reducing  the  price  of  sundry  goods  which  the  dragoman 
of  some  newly  arrived  travelers  was  purchasing.  The 
market-man  made  an  exorbitant  demand,  and  the  drago- 
man thrashed  him  till  he  named  a  fiur  rate  of  bargain  and 
sale,  and' then  all  was  quiet. 

I  can  not  take  leave  of  Damascus  without  expressing 
my  admiration  of  the  mission  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
church,  in  America,  which  is  established  here.  I  had  the 
pleasure  one  morning  of  attending  the  school  of  Miss 
Dale,  connected  with  the  mission,  and  of  observing  the 
scholars*  proficiency  in  their  several  studies.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  and  success  of  her 
labors.  The  position  occupied  by  the  entire  American 
mission  among  the  natives,  and  the  high  respect  felt  and 
expressed  for  them  constantly,  was  a  source  of  pride  and 
gratification  to  all  American  travelers,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  tlio  aflection  expressed  for  Dr.  I^iuldingi 
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both  hero  and  at  Zcbdani,  where  he  usually  passes  the 
summer,  and  the  great  grief  which  his  intended  de- 
parture had  caused. 

He  and  Mr.  Eraser  called  to  bid  us  good-by  as  we 
were  departing,  and  while  we  sat  on  our  horses  and 
talked  with  them  a  few  moments,  an  old  man  came  up 
with  an  armfuU  of  camel  goads,  of  which  we  bought 
three.  Moreright  lost  his  in  Beyrout  Whitely,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  left  his  in  a  wine-shop  between  Civita  Vec- 
chia  and  Rome,  where  we  stopped  as  we  were  posting  up 
one  hot  day  of  the  next  summer,  and  I  brought  mine 
home.  It  is  a  stick  worth  possessing,  a  simple  almond 
branch  with  a  cross-piece  for  a  handle,  a  limb  being  cut 
off  with  one  branching  from  it,  and  the  handle  pointed 
sharp  on  both  sides :  with  one  side  the  driver  can  hook  it 
in  the  camel's  nose  and  draw  his  head  down,  or  with  the 
other  he  can  goad  him  on.  The  peculiar  interest  in  the 
stick  is,  that  it  is  the  same  precisely  that  wo  find  de- 
lineated on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  used  three  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Wo  rode  around  town  an  hour  looking  for  shot.  I  was 
out  of  the  article,  and  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring 
some,  but  after  a  long  search  I  found  precisely  what  I 
wanted,  and  thereby  hangs  a  talo  which  will  appear  here- 
after. 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  gato  of  the  city,  the  guai'd 
standing  in  the  archway  presented  arms,  expecting  a 
bucksheesh,  and  got  it,  and  we  then  rodo  on  across  tho 
valley  toward  Sulghiych,  the  chief  suburb  of  the  city, 
which  lies  at  tho  foot  of  tho  noilliern  mountains,  and  is  a 
pecuUarly  sacred  place  from  its  old  mosks,  and  as  the 
burial-place  of  many  saints.  Passing  tho  village,  we 
paused  on  a  knoll  behind  it  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  plain,  which  may  well  rank  with  any  view  in  the 
world.    This,  and  the  view  we  had  a  half  hour  later  from 
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the  summit  of  tho  hill,  are  celebrmted  in  traTel  and  ntorj, 
being  the  same  that  frightened  Mohammed  away  from 
Damascus,  lest  ho  should  lose  heaven. 

The  Awaj,  or  crooked  river,  coming  into  the  plain 
from  the  south-west,  and  tlie  Barada,  from  the  north- 
west, water  it,  as  I  have  already  stated.  Tlie  latter 
river  is  probably  the  ancient  Pharpar,  and  if  so,  the 
former  is  undoubtedly  the  Abana.  But  nothing  can  be 
affirmed  of  either.  The  Barada  flows  through  the  city, 
but  is  a  yellow,  muddy  stream  before  it  reaches  the  walls, 
although  in  the  mountain  it  is  very  clear  and  (inc.  Both 
rivers  flow  eastward  to  the  great  marshy  lakes  which  lie 
twelve  miles  from  Damascus,  and  are  there  lost.  The 
sandy  soil  and  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  absorb  or  dissipate 
the  waters. 

There  was  an  old  ruined  mosk  dose  by  us,  presenting 
a  fine  appearance  of  Gothic  and  Saracen  architecture 
mingled,  and  lieyond  lay  the  ganlcns  and  palaces  of  the 
city  of  Kdcn.  For  here  of  old  was  Beit  Eden — the 
abode  of  EUlen — and  here  might  well  have  been  the  gar- 
den of  Panulisc. 

We  saw  in  the  open  court  of  the  fine  house  of  Raif 
Pasha,  two  wheeled  carriages,  one  on  four  wheels,  and 
the  other  a  sort  of  gig,  which  are  worthy  of  mention  aa 
the  first  and  last  wheeled  carriages  that  we  sam*  in  Asia. 
I  wonder  how  they  got  there,  and  what  he  does  with 
them,  for  there  is  not  a  road  on  which  ho  can  use  them  in 
or  out  of  Damascus. 

It  was  a  grand  view,  and  I  impressed  it  on  my  mind 
forever.  We  stoo<1  in  silence  for  a  long  while,  gaxing  on 
city  and  plain,  and  then  waving  our  hands  toward  the 
city  for  a  last  greeting,  turned  somewhat  sadly  away. 

Ik^tnni  had  hisen  sitting  on  his  donkey,  facing  the  city 
also,  and  the  donker  and  his  ri<ler  were  alike  interested 
in  the  view,  and  appreciated  it  eqnally  well. 
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As  we  moved  on,  Bctani  rode  up  alongside,  wiili  a 
flourish  of  lib  turban  and  his  bare,  shorn  head,  rolling  and 
shining  in  the  sunlight,  as  ho  shouted,  '^  Good-by,  Mr. 
Damascus,  How  you  do  ?  Good-by,  Mr.  Damascus,"  and 
plumped  his  donkey  directly  in  front  of  Moreright,  who 
rode  with  a  free  rein,  and  sat  on  his  horse  with  perfect 
grace,  and  who  now  rode  down  Betuni  with  a  coolness 
that  astounded  me  as  much  as  him.  The  donkey  stag- 
gered ten  feet  and  fell,  and  Betuni  was  pitched  ten  further. 
The  donkey  was  up  first,  and  off  like  a  dark  streak  of 
lightning,  leaving  the  road  strewed  M'ith  feed-bags  and 
saddle-bags,  boomooses,  and  other  rags  of  Betuni's  bag- 
gage, to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  huge  wafer-cakes  of  bread, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  thin  as  a  knife-blade,  which 
Betuni  had  provided  for  his  luncheon,  and  used  on  his 
donkey  by  way  of  a  cushion  in  the  meantime.  By  the 
time  the  donkey  reached  the  custom-house,  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  him  for,  and  he  went  by,  at  a  shuffling 
gallop,  while  we  all  followed,  leaving  Betuni  to  pick  up 
his  traps  and  come  on  as  he  best  might. 

The  custom-house  was  a  cavern  at  a  narrow  defile  of  the 
road,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide ;  an  excellent  place  to  collect  tolls  on  all  goods  coming 
from  the  sea,  or  going  toward  it.  The  guard  shouted  for 
a  bucksheesh  as  we  plunged  by  him,  but  we  had  paid  our 
utmost  at  the  city  gate,  and  so  we  rode  on,  up  the  steep, 
narrow,  winding  pass,  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  by  the 
little  Dome  of  Victory  (Kubbet-el-Nasr),  and  hero  paused 
for  our  last  view  of  the  umgnificcnt  valley.  To  one  arriv- 
ing here  from  among  the  gorges  of  Lebanon  that  we  were 
now  about  entering,  it  must  bo  indeed  a  vision  as  of  Para- 
dise.   Let  me  pause,  a  moment,  here. 

In  a  distant  land,  on  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  surrounded 
by  dark-skinned  Arabs,  himself  wearing  the  dress  of  the 
desert,  and  the  beard  of  the  East,  there  stood,  that  calm. 
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BtUl  morning,  a  young  man,  who,  after  far  jonmeyinga, 
had  at  last  reached  the  extreme  point  of  hia  wanderingti 
and  tamed  his  face  once  more  to  his  father^s  home. 
Many  and  difficult  had  been  the  paths  his  feet  had  trod- 
den  from  the  days  when  that  father  first  taught  their 
steps.  They  had  now  borne  him  to  the  lands  of  the  pi^ 
triarchs,  and  prophets,  and  the  Lord,  and  he  thought  to 
go  back  laden  with  rich  treasures  for  the  old  man*s  ears, 
in  the  happy  winter  nights  of  home.  Dark  countenances 
looked  on  him  as  he  gased  for  the  last  time  on  Damascus, 
lie  smiled  himself,  as  he  glanced  down  at  his  weather- 
stained  garments,  and  his  arms,  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 
He  wondered  if  the  old  man  would  know  him,  should  ho 
walk  into  the  house  in  that  strange  guise. 

Tlie  morning  sun  was  high  up  on  the  plains  of  Danuia- 
cus,  but  it  was  still  dark  night  in  America,  and  there  was 
a  different  scene  there. 

As  the  evening  closed  in  around  him,  the  noble  old  man 
had  spoken  of  his  absent  boy,  and  aske<l,  **  When  did  he 
say,  in  the  last  letter,  that  ho  might  be  homo  ?" 

**  Perhaps  next  autumn.^ 

**  So  long — so  long  I**  he  murmured,  but  not  sadly,  for 
he  was  of  cheerful  mood  that  night,  and  lay  down  to  rest 
right  happy,  afler  praying  for  the  wanderers. 

And  in  the  calm  night,  when  he  could  not  sleep,  but 
did  not  dream  of  the  presence  of  the  messenger  of  Ood, 
while  tlie  companion  of  almost  a  half  century  was  talking 
with  him,  as  in  the  nights  of  long-gone  years,  he  ceased 
to  speak. 

No  sigh,  or  sound,  or  tremor  of  the  lip,  announced 
the  coming  change. 

The  angel  was  in  the  room,  and  when  the  moment 
came,  interrupted  the  scene,  and  bade  him  to  the  oom- 
]>any  on  the  other  side  of  the  vail,  and  he  went  forth  to 
meet  the  apostles  and  prophets. 
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Tea,  tlio  grand  old  man  lay  dead,  and  none  knew  it  I 
and  when  at  length  the  wife  of  half  4  century  clasped  him 
in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  cheek  to  his  m  the  dim  light  of 
the  night  candle,  and  called  him  by  old  names  of  endear- 
ment, then  their  boy  was  wandering  on  the  hills  of  Leba- 
non, singing  a  gay  song  to  his  horse,  and  as  he  climbed  a 
higher  steep,  his  fiither  was  climbing  the  hills  of  heaven. 


29. 

Tns  chnngo  from  the  rich  plain  of  Damascus  to  the 
Ucak  and  barren  hills  of  Anti-Ijehanon,  was  sudden  and 
painful.  At  Dumar,  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Damascus, 
we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Barada,  which  rushes  hence 
down  a  deep  and  terrible  gorge,  to  the  plain.  Wo  did 
not  cross  the  bridge  here,  but  having  sent  on  the  tents 
to  await  us  at  Suk  el  Barada  (the  market  of  the  Ba- 
rada),  we  diverged  to  the  right,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing the  great  fountain  of  the  Barada  at  Feejee. 

Wo  rode  throngh  a  desolate  country  among  the  hills 
for  three  or  four  hours,  pausing  only  to  rest  at  luncheon, 
and  seeing  neither  grass  nor  tree ;  though  I  saw  some 
ploughed  land  which  might  hereader  bo  green.  At  three 
o*olock  we  turned  to  the  led,  and  came  down  a  ravine,  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  again,  at  a  little  place  called  Hea- 
sima  (or  Bessima  ?). 

Tlie  hill-sides  here,  as  we  descended  toward  the  river, 
were  filled  with  open  tombs,  one  hill  being  an  absolute 
honey-comb.  At  Messima  I  found  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  carried  down  the  bank  of  the  Barada, 
throngh  solid  mountains,  by  long  tunnels,  the  object  of 
which  I  can  not  imsgine,  unless  I  sup|)oso  it  to  l»o  pari  of 
an  aqueduct  to  Palmyra.  Tlie  work  continued  below 
Messima  by  a  rock-tunnel  of  great  skill  and  labor,  of  the 
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extent  of  which  I  had  not  the  timo  to  obtiun  any  idea, 
further  than  the  view  we  had  of  it  aa  we  rode  into  the 
valley.  We  saw  it  like  a  canal  in  the  perpendicular  side 
of  the  rock,  with  occasional  short  tunnels,  for  some  hun- 
dred feet,  and  then  it  entered  the  rocks,  and  must  have 
extended  at  least  three  hundred  feet  before  it  again 
emerged.  Messima  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on 
earth,  a  gem  of  green  valley  under  lofty  precipices. 

Our  road  now  continued  up  tiie  loft  bank  of  the  river. 
The  ravine  was  one  of  great  scenery.  The  rocks  on  each 
side  were  lofty,  precipitous,  and  grand.  Crags,  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  overhung  our  way.  The  narrow  valley,  or 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  was  filled  with  poplar-trees,  which 
are  cultivated  throughout  this  country  as  the  only  timber 
for  house-building.  We  saw  them  first  at  Beit  Jin, 
planted  in  rows  along  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  on  lit- 
tle islands  in  it.  Hero  the  same  plan  was  pursued,  so  that 
they  grew  tall  and  slender,  and,  being  carefully  trinmied, 
were  kept  straight  and  free  from  knots.  There  was  one 
hill  on  the  south  side  that  seemed  to  have  been  thrown 
up  by  an  earthquake.  The  strata  were  within  ten  de- 
grees of  being  perpendicular,  running  up  to  the  point  of 
the  mountain,  which  stood  a  thousand  feet  up  in  the  sky 
in  perfect  grandeur.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  at  Feejee, 
and  here  found  what  I  presume  the  present  state  of  geog- 
raphy will  confirm  me  in  saying  is  the  finest  fountain  in  the 
world.  I  had  thought  so  of  Tcll-el-Khady  and  of  Banias, 
but  this  surpassed  them  both. 

There  is  a  barren,  rocky  hill,  five  hundred  feet  high, 
which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Barada  valley. 
Under  the  base  of  this  a  strong  river  gushes  out  of  an  old 
and  ruined  archway.  It  springs  out  like  a  living  thing. 
It  is  strong,  furious,  noble  in  its  first  plunge ;  and  it  goes 
down  the  ravine  as  if  it  had  a  great  work  to  accomplish 
somewhere  and  were  hastening  to  it.     It  is  very  strange 
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that  all  the  greatest  apriogt  in  the  world  haTe  no  ontleta, 
bat  run  to  naught — the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea^  and 
this  to  the  lakes  of  Damascos.  This  spring  has  in  ancient 
times  been  covered  with  a  temple ;  and  the  remains  of 
several  such  buildings  still  stand  around  it.  We  dis- 
mounted on  a  narrow  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  rockj 
mountain,  which  was  built  to  support  a  small  four-sided 
building.  The  front  of  the  platform  was  of  large  stone 
in  five  courses,  supported  on  an  arch  of  five  large  stones. 
This  arch  was  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  five  or  six 
high.  From  this  the  river  comes.  Within  the  arch  the 
spring  had  hollowed  out  a  sort  of  cavern,  where  it  roared 
and  boiled  furiously  before  it  came  out. 

On  the  level  at  the  aide  of  the  spring  are  the  side-walls 
of  a  building  which  had  formerly  an  arched  roof^  now 
gone.  A  niche  for  a  statue  remains  in  the  rear  wall,  and 
two  others  in  the  sides  of  the  front  entrance. 

Over  the  fountain  in  the  side  of  the  rocky  hill  is  a 
cavern,  reminding  one  of  the  same  |»eculiarity  at  BaniaS| 
and  suggesting  the  idea  whether  both  may  not  bo  arti> 
ficial,  having  been  attempts  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
spring,  at  a  higher  level,  which  were  abandoned  almost 
as  soon  as  commenced.  Neither  cavern  appears  to  have 
any  of  tlie  ordinary  characteristics  of  a  natural  grotto. 

The  village  of  Feejee  is  a  few  rods  i>elow  the  spring. 
Young  girls  began  to  come  down  to  the  spring,  eadh 
having  in  her  hand  a  curious  silver  bowl,  with  silver 
chains  and  coins  attached,  with  which  they  dipped  water 
and  gave  as  to  drink.  After  a  drink  all  around  they  ap- 
plied them  to  their  original  purposes,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  coverings  for  their  dirty  heads! — a  solid 
silver  skull-cap! — tlie  form  of  bridal  presents  in  Anti- 
Lebanon,  which  every  bride  expects  on  or  before  ber 
marriage! 

Miriam*s  inc  *ination  to  throw  back  the  water  she  had 
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been  drinking  oat  of  tho  silver  cup  was  oTcroome  bj 
hastiljr  mounting  her  horse  and  startbg  at  a  gallop  np 
the  valley,  an  example  that  wo  all  followed. 

Aa  this  road  ia  seldom  traveled,  I  give  the  distances 
here  for  the  benefit  of  fbtnre  travelers.  From  Dumar  to 
Feejee,  without  pause,  in  three  hours.  We  left  the  foun- 
tain at  half^past  four.  The  stream  of  the  Barada  was 
now  much  more  than  half  diminished. 

6  o'clock,  Dayr-el-Kerrim. 

6.15,  Kafr-e'-Zait,  and  opposite  Dayr  Anous  or  Anoun. 

5.35,  Kafr  Hassaneeyeh,  on  the  opposite  side. 

Hero  we  saw  before  us  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Abila,  which 
we  were  approaching,  and  under  which  the  tents  were  to 
be  pitched.  Whitely  and  Moreright  rode  on  ahead  of 
us,  while  Miriam  and  I  loitered  slowly  along. 

Abila  is  a  noble  cliffy  on  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a 
table  of  good  land,  on  which  a  few  trees  find  root  and 
fringe  the  edge  of  the  lofty  precipice.  The  Moslem  tra- 
dition locates  there  the  grave  of  Abel,  who  they  think 
was  murdered  by  Cain  at  Zobdani.  Adam  carried  tho 
body  about  with  him  until,  taught  by  tho  example  of  a 
raven,  who  dug  a  grave  and  buried  a  dead  bird  before 
him,  he  too  buried  his  dead  in  the  first  grave  of  earth. 

The  similarity ^of  the  name  Abel  to  Abila  will  strike 
the  reader;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  tradition 
arose  from  the  name  of  the  hill,  which  it  bore  before  the 
days  of  the  false  prophet. 

But  it  might  well  be  that  Paradise  was  hereabouts. 
This,  of  all  hills  on  earth,  would  be  a  fit  one  whereon  to 
build  an  altar  to  God.  The  blue  sky  of  the  evening 
rested  on  its  very  summit ;  the  clouds  swept  calmly  and 
lovingly  by.  At  5.60  we  were  at  Kafr  el  Ow-e-meet, 
and,  turning  short  to  the  left,  we  crossed  the  Barada  by 
a  low,  ruined  stone  bridge,  and  entered  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Beyrout.     Continuing  up  the  valley  ten 
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minates,  we  were  at  Suk  WAdy  Barmda,  where  the  tenU 
were  to  be  ;  bat  we  did  not  find  them  till  0.1 0,  when  we 
were  almost  on  top  of  them.  Tlioy  were  pitched  in  a 
niche,  cut  in  the  rocky  hill-eide,  for  the  floor  of  some 
ancient  bailding  now  wholly  gone.  The  platform  was 
sheltered  on  three  sides  by  the  smooth  rock  walls;  a 
more  beautiful  spot  for  a  camp  could  not  bo  selected. 

A  party  of  Haronites — grandmother,  lather,  and  mother, 
and  a  host  of  cliildren — had  placed  themselves  under  our 
protection  for  the  night,  and  were  curled  up  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  rock  in  a  picturesque  little  group.  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground,  and  watched  the  coming  darkness 
steal  over  the  mountain  to|is,  fall  into  and  fill  up  the 
valley. 

Bctuni  had  not  gotten  over  his  morning's  mishap,  and 
was  abusing  the  horses  generally,  wherefore  he  got  a  kick 
from  Mohammed  that  sent  him  in  a  heap  into  the  Haro- 
nite  g^oup,  whence  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  spit  at  Ho- 
hamme<l,  the  horse,  with  all  the  venom  conceivable.  I 
shouted  at  the  scene,  and  then  Betuni  stum|>ed  up  in 
front  of  me,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  new  pair  of  morocco 
boots,  with  enormous  crimson  tops,  and  began  to  address 
me  in  the  Betuni  style ;  the  more  he  talked,  the  more  I 
shouted  with  laughter.  Miriam  came  out  to  see  the  fun ; 
Whitely  and  Moreright  stood  behind  him,  and  helped 
provoke  him  to  more  furious  anger ;  and,  in  tlie  midst  of 
all,  Ferrajj  came  with  his  white  eyes  and  teeth  and  robe, 
to  announce  dinner,  to  which  we  hastened. 

While  we  sat  at  the  table,  with  coffee  and  pipes,  Be- 
tuni's  head  appeared  under  the  canvas. 

*'  One  cigarra.  Mister  Wittely ;  one  cigarra,  for  Be- 
tuni.^ And  when  Whitely  had  thrown  a  dgar  at  him,  he 
attackeil  Moreright  for  a  pair  of  socks,  to  wear  under  his 
l>oots ;  and  when  he  had  got  them  he  retired,  and  in  fire 
minutes  we  heard  a  row  at  the  camp  fire,  and  Betnni  was 
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in  fresh  trouble.  His  mishaps  onlj  ended  with  the  day ; 
bat  what  that  row  was  I  never  knew,  for  I  slept  tremen- 
douslv. 

I  have  described  our  camp  ground.  The  nature  of  the 
building  which  had  formerly  occupied  it,  I  can  not  even 
guess.  But  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  ancient  city  of 
Abila,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

In  the  morning  I  attempted  to  climb  the  hill,  but  gave 
out  a  thousand  feet  above  the  camp.  Moreright  pushed 
on,  and  found  the  tomb  of  Abel ;  a  mound,  thirty  feet 
long,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
covered  with  a  Mohanmiedan  structure  of  the  nature  of  a 
wely. 

The  Moslems  have  gigantic  ideas  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  grave  of  Eve,  at  Jedda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  b  about  a 
hundred  feet  long.  That  of  Joshua,  on  the  Bosphorus,  is 
of  similar  size.  Noah's  resting-place,  on  the  east  slope  of 
Lebanon,  at  Maalakha,  where  we  were  a  few  days  later,  is 
more  than  eighty  feet  long ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  size 
of  Adam  represent  him  as  so  large  that,  in  traversing  the 
world's  surface,  he  left  footprints  on  only  such  places  as 
are  now  occupied  by  cities,  while  the  intermediate  country 
was  untouched  in  his  gigantic  strides. 

From  a  seat  on  the  hill-side  I  saw  our  mule  caravan 
getting  away,  and  one  by  one  disappearing  up  the 
ravine.  Wlien  I  came  down  the  hill,  Miriam  sat  on  her 
horse  waiting  for  me,  and  Whitely  stood  near.  More- 
right  was  on  the  hill,  and  had  not  yet  appeared ;  but  at 
length  wo  heard  liis  shout  from  the  sky,  and  saw  him 
walking  along  the  summit  looking  for  a  spot  where  he 
could  safely  descend.  By  nine  o'clock  we  were  all  in  the 
saddle.  The  hill-sides  were  full  of  tombs,  the  abandoned 
sleeping-places  of  the  ancient  men  of  Abila.  A  little  way 
up  the  ravine  we  examined  some  of  them. 

Abilene  is  mentioned  in  Luke,  iii.  1,  as  the  tetrarchy 
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of  LysaniM,  and  **Abila  of  Lysanixis**  is  mentioned  by 
Josephua.  We  have,  however,  no  history  of  the  city  of 
which  the  neighboring  remains  attest  the  splendor. 

As  we  advanced,  the  ravine  became  very  narrow  and 
pictarcsqtie.  We  at  length  reached  a  lofty  stone  bridge 
of  one  pointed  arch,  under  which  the  liarada  foamed  and 
dashed  down  the  rocks.  We  crossed,  and  now  observed 
the  hills  above  ns,  perforated  with  the  doors  of  tombs. 
The  hills  on  the  north  side  approached  the  stream  here, 
and  tliroagh  the  rocky  blaff  was  cat  a  broad  and  fine 
road,  which  would  put  to  shame  modem  railway  cuttings. 
Underneath  it,  lower  down  tlio  hill,  was  the  tunnel  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  passed  through  the  bluff,  and  was  carried 
a  long  distance  by  a  cliannol  cut  iu  the  side  of  tlio  per- 
pendicular fiuM)  of  the  rock.  We  traced  it  afterward  for 
some  miles  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  had  evidently  re- 
ceived the  water  of  the  stream  for  the  supply  of  Abila. 

I  passed  an  hour  here  examining  the  road,  and  aque- 
duct, and  the  tombs,  which  are  on  the  receding  hill-side 
above  them. 

The  entire  length  of  the  catting  for  the  roail  was  aboat 
five  hundred  feet.  It  was  fifleen  feet  six  inches  wide, 
the  mdes  perpendicular  and  smooth,  the  floor  a  |)erfec( 
level.  It  crossed  the  spur  of  the  mountain,  and  ended 
abruptly  at  a  precipice,  thirty  feet  high.  The  continua- 
tion must  have  been  on  a  track  supported  by  large  stone 
columns,  of  which  many  were  lying,  broken  to  pieces,  on 
the  liill  below,  as  well  as  largo  stones  that  probably 
formed  part  of  the  way. 

Tlie  inscriptions  which  are  carved  on  the  ndes  of  this 
cutting,  and  repeated  on  the  hill-side  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  tunnel  of  the  aqueduct,  have  been  repeatedly 
copied  and  pub]ishe<1,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
readers  if  I  give  my  own  copy  of  them  here,  which  in 
some  respects  differs  from  any  I  have  seen,  probably  be- 
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cause  I  copied  the  western  inscriptions,  while  others  have 
taken  the  eastern.  The  difference  is  chiefly  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  lines,  and  in  the  addition  of  the  letters  I T, 
which  are  wanting  in  Dr.  Robinson's  copy,  in  the  last 
line  of  the  smaller  inscription. 

The  smaller  inscription  was  on  a  smooth  tablet,  with 
an  arched  top,  directly  under  a  niche,  which  had  once 
hold  a  statue.  The  other  inscription  was  on  a  large  ob- 
long tablet,  below  the  surface  of  the  wall ;  the  last  line 
was  outside  of  the  tablet,  on  the  slope  of  the  rough 
stone.  By  tablet,  in  both  cases,  T  mean  simply  the  nat- 
ural rook  smoothed  and  bordered  with  a  bead  or  other 
ornamental  edge. 

The  following  is  the  larger  inscription : 

IMPCAESMAVRELANTONINVS 
AVGAKMENIACVSET 
IMPCAESLAVBELVERVSAVQAR 
MENIACVSVIAMFLVMINIS 
VIABRVPTAMINTERC  SO 
MONTERESTITVERVNTPER 
IVLVERVMLEGPRPRPROVINC 
SYRETAMICVMSVVM 

INPENDIISABILENORVM 

And  this  is  the  smaller : 

PROSALVTE 
IMPAVGANTONI 
NIETVERIMVO 
LVSIVSMAXIMVS 
ILEGXVIFF 
QVIOPERIIN 
STTTITVS 
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I  walked  throagh  the  aquedact  for  three  hundred  feet 
or  more,  creeping  where  it  was  a  tunnel.  It  was  very 
uniformly  twenty-six  inches  wide  and  four  feet  high  ;  but 
where  it  was  not  tunneled,  it  was  often  a  narrow  cutting, 
twenty  feet  deep. 

Tlio  tombs  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  above  this  place,  are 
of  great  interest.  A  flight  of  twenty  steps,  cut  in  the 
rock,  led  up  to  the  front  of  three,  which  opened  on 
the  some  platform.  One  of  these  had  sixteen  burial* 
places,  and  these  were  remarkable  as  having  the  same 
style  of  arched  places  of  deposit,  as  I  obser%'od  in  the 
tomb  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  curious  tomb 
which  I  have  described  at  Aceldama.  Tlio  places  of  do- 
posit,  however,  were  deep  in  the  rock,  and  it  was  very 
evident  that  each  grave  was  covered  with  a  large  stone, 
tightly  sealed,  for  the  outer  room  had  two  small  perfo- 
rations, for  light  and  air,  opening  out  at  tlie  ndes  of  the 
doorway,  indicating  that  it  was  used  for  occasional  visiU 
by  the  living,  who  might  sit  within  it. 

'flie  snmo  was  remarkable  of  one  of  the  tombs  at  Acel- 
dama, where  there  were  small  square  windows  between 
the  first  and  second  chambers. 

The  most  curious  tombs  here,  however,  were  those 
which  abounded  along  the  hill-side,  where  the  excavation 
was  perpendicular,  as  if  a  single  grave  were  to  be  dug  in 
the  rock  seven  feet  by  two.  Three  feet  below  the  surface 
this  widened  to  four  feet  and  a  half  or  five,  and  two 
graves  were  then  continued  down,  side  by  side,  to  a 
depth  I  could  not  ascertain  because  of  the  earth  that  par- 
tially filled  them.  These  couples  of  graves  were  repeated 
all  along  the  hill-side,  and  in  some  places  they  were  as 
thick  as  graves  in  an  old  church-yard.  Many  of  the  ex- 
cavat<^d  tombs  were  large  and  roomy,  with  graves  in  the 
floor  and  at  the  sides.  The  tombs  reminded  us  very  for- 
cibly of  those  around  Jomsalem. 
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Retaming  after  an  hour  here^  I  foand  that  Miriam 
had  gone  on  with  Abd-el-Atti,  leaving  Betoni  with  the 
horseB,  to  wait  for  as.  I  much  desired  to  explore  a 
dark  ravine  that  came  down  throngh  the  hills  below  the 
precipitous  termination  of  the  cut  way,  but  had  not 
time. 

Tlie  aqueduct  continued  for  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  in  the  liill-side,  as  we  rode  on  up  the  valley.  A  gal- 
lop of  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  a  broad  green  plain,  where  the  Barada  made  a 
plunge  of  seventy  feet,  in  a  fine  cascade.  There  were  re- 
mains of  two  ruined  bridges  across  it,  above  the  fall,  and 
here  we  found  the  ruins  of  the  dam  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aqueduct.  Hence  the  Beyrout  road 
continued  westerly,  crossing  the  river  a  mile  above  this 
fall,  at  a  fine  large  mill,  the  best  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
East.  This  is  Tuhoun  cl  Takca.  We  turned  to  the  right, 
leaving  the  mill  and  bridge  on  the  left,  our  destination 
being  Baalbec,  to  reach  which,  we  made  a  detour  of  some 
days  to  the  north wai'd. 

While  we  paused  to  examine  the  ruined  bridges  and 
dam,  Moreright  had  gone  on,  leaving  Whitely  and  myself 
alone. 

The  horses  were  in  fine  condition,  and  we  had  now  a 
better  road  before  us  than  wo  had  seen  for  two  days. 
Giving  Mohammed  the  rein,  I  led,  with  a  shout,  and 
Whitely  followed. 

The  splendid  animals  strmned  every  nerve,  and  went 
off  in  grand  style.  The  Prophet  himself  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  their  appearance,  and  pronounced  them  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Khamsa.  For  ten  minutes  the  brown 
kept  close  on  my  flank,  but  then,  as  the  ground  became  a 
little  heavy,  he  dropped  behind,  and,  a  moment  after,  I 
heard  a  cry  from  Whitely.  Looking  around,  I  saw  that 
his  saddle-giith  had  given  out,  and  the  next  moment  he 
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was  off.  I  Rpoke  to  Mohammed,  and  lie  brought  up  in 
that  cannon-lMill-againtt-a-rock  style,  that  the  Arab  horses 
alone  can  imitate.  The  baj  stopped  as  suddenly.  We 
lost  ten  minutes  by  this  accident,  and  had  now  a  long 
gallop  to  overtake  the  pftrty*  whom  we  oould  see  four 
miles  ahead  of  us. 

As  we  approached  Zebdani,  the  scenery  became  sin- 
gularly home-like.  There  were  fences,  and,  most  strikmg 
of  all,  old-fashioned,  high-post  gates,  that  looked  as  if  they 
would  open  and  let  me  into  that  shady  lane,  down  which  I 
used  to  loiter  in  the  summer  evenings  of  the  long-gone 
years,  or  into  the  grove  where  the  robins  sang,  dose  to 
the  old  house. 

The  valley  was  luxuriant  with  fruity  olives  and  mul- 
berries. On  the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  our  right,  was 
Bludan,  tlie  summer  residence  of  the  Damascus  mission- 
aries, looking  right  pleasant  in  the  valley.  The  tops  of 
all  the  hills  at  the  led,  as  well  as  right,  were  covered  with 
snow,  although  the  valley  was  warm  and  green.  Wo 
overtook  Miriam  among  the  trees  and  hedges  of  Zebdeen, 
or  Zebdani,  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

She  was  sitting  under  the  mnlberr}'-trees,  in  a  field,  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  entire  female  and  juvenile 
population  of  the  town  were  around  her.  She  happened 
to  be  sewing  a  rent  in  her  riding-dress,  and  the  needle  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  women,  who  were  all  work- 
ing on  embroideries  for  the  Damascus  market. 

In  a  moment  she  had  a  dozen  applications  for  the 
desired  treasures,  and  her  pocket  needle-case  was  soon 
emptied.  There  is  no  gill  which  travelers  can  take  to 
the  oriental  women  more  eagerly  sought  for  and  more 
gratefully  received. 

Tliere  was  one  beautiful  little  girl  among  the  crowd. 
Iler  black  eyes  haunted  us  afterward.  When  we  rode 
on,  she  followed  by  the  side  of  Miriam's  horse,  shouting 
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her  delight  at  the  long  grave  Bentences  of  English  which 
she  addrcflseil  to  her,  and  Avhich  seemed  to  go  to  her 
heart,  though  she  did  not  understand  them. 

The  family,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  as  sleeping  near 
our  tents,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barada,  had  amused  us 
oonsiderahly,  in  the  morning.  They  were  Maronites, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Baalbeo,  who  had  been  down 
to  Damascus,  in  search  of  work,  aifd  were  returning  with- 
out having  found  it.  Tliey  were  very  poor,  but  very 
worthy  people.  Abd-el-Atti,  although  a  Mussulman,  took 
much  interest  in  them,  and,  in  the  morning,  dosed  the 
entire  family,  from  grandmother  to  baby,  with  arrakee,  of 
which  he  had  a  bottle  presented  him  in  Damascus,  by 
Meluk,  in  the  way  of  commission  on  our  purchases.  Then 
he  packed  the  young  ones  on  a  baggage-mule,  and  sent 
the  entire  lot  of  them  off  with  the  train. 

As  we  left  Zebdani  and  mounted  the  hill  north  of  the 
village,  we  found  one  of  the  children,  a  fine-looking  girl 
of  fourteen,  resting  by  the  side  of  the  road,  with  her 
brother,  two  years  older,  to  guard  her.  Abd-el-Atti  put 
her  on  his  horse,  and  walked  for  an  hour,  and  then  she 
managed  to  keep  up  with  us  as  we  went  slowly  on  to 
Sulghiyeh,  where  wo  found  the  tent  pitched  among  an 
immense  display  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  various  other 
eatables  that  lay  around  on  table-cloths  spread  on  the 
ground.  One  of  the  mules  had  fallen  into  the  Barada,  and 
soaked  his  load,  which  was  in  a  doubtful  condition  in  con- 
sequence. Abd-el-Atti  boiled  the  stuff  in  a  heap  and  made 
a  grand  mess,  which  ho  gave  to  the  Maronito  family,  in 
consequence  whereof  the  old  man,  who  lay  just  outside 
my  tent,  slept  so  soundly  and  so  loud  that  I  had  to  shout 
to  him  a  half  dozen  times  before  morning  to  take  a  Uttle 
resting  spell  and  give  me  a  chance  for  a  few  winks. 

What  a  glorious  night  that  was  in  the  tents,  even  as  all 
the  nights  were  glorious.     Our  dinner-table  was  always 
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8ei  in  Whitely  and  Morerighrs  tent.  Dinner  oconpied 
an  hour,  and  after  dinner  Ferrajj  brought  the  obibouka, 
and  llajji  Mohammed  perfected  such  Mocha  as  might 
have  intoxicated  goda  that  were  sosoeptible  to  ambrosial 
influences.  The  table  stood  across  one  side  of  the  tent, 
and  two  beds  across  the  other  sides.  Wo  sat  on  camp 
stools,  or  lounged  on  tlie  beds  for  sofas.  lk>oks  wcro 
piled  on  the  table  after  tlie  dinner  was  cleared  away.  It 
was  a  favorite  joke  of  Betuni — which  he  sometimes  re* 
peated  when  on  his  mule  along  the  road — to  come  in  with 
the  large  copy  of  Robinson  which  we  carried  in  the  lun- 
cheon nddle-bags,  open  in  his  hands,  reading  aloud,  **  To- 
morrow we  go  seven  hours  Sulghiyeh — to-morrow  we  go 
six  hours  Baalbec,^  certain  that  his  monkey  face  would  be 
greeted  with  abundant  merriment. 

Ferrajj  was  onmipresent.  **  Ferrajj,  more  hot  milk.** 
"Ycz,«ur.**  ''TarFerrajj,haatelKetubakmar.'*  ''Aiowah 
Howajji.*'  **  Ferrajj,  tell  Betuni  to  see  that  tliat  saddle* 
girth  is  strong.*'  •*  Yez,  «ur.**  "  Ferrajj,  hang  my  riding- 
skirt  by  the  kitchen  fire.**  "  Yei,  mum.**  "  Fernyj,  some 
coffee;  fill  my  chibouk;  bring  me  another  mouth-pieoe 
out  of  the  red  saddle-bags ;  and  while  yon  *re  there,  find 
the  small  Greek  Testament  that  is  somewhere  in  the  large 
bag,  and  tell  Selim  to  rub  Mohammed's  shoulders  well 
with  arrakee  and  warm  water  and — **  ^  Come  here,  Fer- 
rajj.** **  Yes,  tur  ;**  and  the  black  head  would  come  tlirough 
the  canvas,  for  we  always  shoute<l  to  him  in  tlie  kitchen 
tent,  and  some  fresh  orders  would  be  given,  and  he  would 
remember  every  separate  direction,  nor  omit  an  iota  of 
it  all. 


30. 

Ii)e  6it{)  of  ti)e  St(q- 

From  Sulgbiyeh  to  Baalbec  the  road  was  picturesque 
and  wild.  Sometimes  we  went  along  precipitous  hill-sides, 
looking  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  ravines,  through 
which  loud  brawling  streams  went  swiftlj  toward  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  others  we  traced  the  course  of 
such  streams  with  the  hills  &r  above  us. 

We  lunched  in  a  deep,  warm,  sunnj  valley,  cooling  our 
wine  with  snow  that  we  had  brought  from  the  high  ridge 
of  the  mountain  as  we  crossed  it,  such  wore  the  changes 
of  climate  from  hour  to  hour.  Our  route  lay  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range,  from  which  we  at 
length  emerged  on  the  great  plain  that  lies  between  it 
and  the  true  Lebanon,  whose  lofty  and  grand  hills,  snow- 
capped and  magnificent,  now  towered  in  the  western  sky. 
As  we  came  out  on  the  plain,  the  grand  ruins  of  Baalbec 
were  visible  before  us,  and  we  rode  on  at  a  rapid  pace 
toward  them. 

If  all  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  that  are  in  and  around 
the  modern  city  were  gathered  together  in  one  group, 
they  would  not  equal  the  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbec. 

The  remark  may  seem  strange,  or  even  extravagant, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  literally  true.  And  yet  a  mystery 
hangs  about  these  mighty  relics  which  time  will  never 
unfold.    Who  laid  up  these  vast  walls,  who  carved  these 
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Stately  oolamnfl,  who  walked  theee  halls  and  worshiped  in 
these  temples  ?  is  almost  as  dark  a  qaesUon  as  who  built 
the  pyramids  of  Sakkara,  or  who  slept  in  the  sarcophagus 
of  Cheops.  Standing  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun^  and  look- 
ing lip  to  tho  sky  through  its  shatterod  roof,  I  asked  the 
<picstion  of  tho  bhio  air  tliat  knows  so  many  mysteries, 
mid  received  the  answer  of  tho  sky. 

Somewhere  beyond  or  this  side  of  the  Uoe — somewhere, 
there  are  immortals  that  know  it  all,  whose  knees  onoe 
pressed  those  marble  floors  with  the  devotion  of  wor- 
shipers, whose  voices  once  echoed  in  these  arches  in 
hymns  of  praise.  Altars  and  worshipers  are  dust,  and 
the  sun,  day  by  day,  looks  down  through  the  broken  roof 
on  the  deserted  and  ruinous  fane  that  they  built  to  his 
worship,  and  laughs  with  his  soil  summer  laugh  at  the 
memory  of  their  wind-scattered  incense. 

And  there  to-day  it  seems  not  strange  that  men  sliould 
worship  the  sun,  who,  with  the  same  smile,  looks  down 
on  the  mined  temple  as  he  looked  down  on  the  temple- 
builders  thousands  of  years  ago. 

There  is  something  in  the  heart  of  man  that  worships 
the  immutable,  more  than  the  invisible.  The  creature 
of  the  day  reaches  out  his  arms  and  longs  to  embrace  that 
which  was  bom  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  adores  that 
wliicli  will  last  a  thousand  years  to  come.  Hut  that  which 
dimigcs  not,  as  tho  years  change — that  whicli  stands  up 
firm  above  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  of  life — that 
which  looks  down  from  a  clear  sky  beyond  driving  mists 
— he  bows  down  before  that,  and  of  that  he  begs  immor- 
tality. For,  after  all,  the  innate  religion  of  the  human 
hearty  of  which  so  mudi  is  written  and  so  much  said,  is 
the  desire  for  eternity  of  existence,  which  men  in  a  state 
of  nature  but  guess  at,  and  dimly  understand.  It  was  not 
so  strange  that  the  men  of  old  times  worshiped  tho  sun 
and  stars. 

SO 
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I,  too,  half  worshiped  the  sky  that  night  as  I  sat  in 
ray  tent  door,  under  the  lofty  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

The  modem  village  of  Baalbec  is  situated  on  the  north 
and  cast  of  the  great  temples,  on  the  level  of  the  plain, 
ubove  which  the  latter  are  elevated.  The  platform  of  the 
temples,  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  is  bounded  on 
the  cast  by  the  eastern  colonnades  of  the  great  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  it,  and  of  which 
many  of  the  columns  and  the  carved  ceiling  are  now 
fallen  and  lymg  in  fragments  below,  forming  an  immense 
mass  of  ruin.  Outside  of  these  our  tents  were  pitched ; 
I  had  intended  to  place  them  within  the  temple. 

As  we  approached  the  vast  pile,  and  entered  the  old 
Saracen  wall  which  surrounded  it,  I  paused  in  silent 
wonderment  before  the  ruins.  We  went  in  silence  around 
the  sustaining  wall  of  the  platform  on  which  the  ruins 
stand,  looking  up  at  the  massive  temples  that  wore  piled, 
on  it ;  on  the  north  side  I  found  a  dark  archway,  and 
we  all  rode  into  it.  It  was  a  long  cavern  in  the  plat- 
form, built  of  immense  stone,  arched  overhead,  and  as 
we  rode  into  it  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  the  busts 
of  men  looked  down  on  us  from  the  dimly-lighted  vaults, 
as  if  in  wonder  at  this  strange  entrance  of  horsemen  to 
their  silent  abodes. 

Returning,  we  continued  around  the  temple,  taking  the 
wall  of  Boiiio  fellah's  garden  at  a  flying  leap  on  the  north- 
west comer,  and  so  coming  down  by  the  other  side,  where 
we  saw  and  were  astounded  by  the  great  stones  which 
have  been  so  frequently  described.  I  had  been  long 
iamiliar  with  Egyptian  grandeur,  but  I  confessed  at  once 
that  Egypt  knew  nothing  to  compare  with  these.  Re- 
turning at  length  to  the  place  at  which  we  had  entered 
the  village,  I  attempted  to  mount  the  fallen  columns  and 
massive  stones,  which  lay  heaped  up  on  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  incloeare,  and  gmin  aooeas  to  the  temple  plmtfonn  it- 
selC  In  this  I  suooeeded.  The  horse  Mohammed  would 
go  into  the  seoond  floor  window  of  a  New  York  honae, 
if  I  rode  him  at  it  aerioualjr.  He  leaped  from  stone  to 
stone  like  a  cat,  and  climbed  up  fortjr  feet  of  debris  that 
I  ooold  witli  great  difficiiltj  have  accomplished  myself. 
I  found  a  better  path  down,  bat  not  practicable  for  the 
loaded  mnles;  and  acoordingljr  I  directed  the  men  to 
pitch  the  tents  under  the  eastern  colonnade  of  the  great 
temple. 

Certainly  I  conld  not  have  desired  a  spot  more  pio- 
taresque.  A  stream  of  clear  water  ran  close  behind  os, 
and  when  the  moon  rose,  late  at  night,  and  shone  on  the 
grand  oolumns  of  the  temple  and  its  gray  old  walls,  the 
scene  was  sufficiently  grand. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  supposed  history  of 
Heliopolis.  That  it  was  a  city  of  early  Phenician  origin 
I  think  may  be  taken  for  granted,  from  the  name  Baalbeo, 
and  that  it  was  greatly  beautified,  in  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  may  be  inferred  from  the  present  magnifi- 
cent ruins  that  are  evidently  of  that  |>eriod.  Thus  much 
we  may  safely  affirm,  but  more  than  this  must  be  con- 
jecture. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  a  little,  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  him  such  a  description  of  the  ruins  as  will  enable 
him  to  form  some  idea  of  their  magnitude,  and  conjecture, 
almost  as  well  as  those  who  have  visited  them,  the  name 
and  character  of  their  founders. 

The  site  of  these  ruins  was  originally  a  plain,  extending 
miles  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  They  are  situated  a 
half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 

On  this  plain  a  platform  has  been  elevated,  by  building 
a  sustaining  wall  of  immense  stone,  and  arched  galleries 
or  passages,  as  well  as  arched  chambers,  on  which  earth 
has  been  hea|K*d  and  leveled.    The  platform  thus  erected 
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it  of  irregulttr  ihjipe,  one  put  in  tlie  main  being  a  large 
reeUngnlar  paro^  and  another  liezagonal,  extending 
nortb-eaatward  from  the  first,  and  yet  another  rectan- 
gnlar  piece  against  thia.  The  height  of  the  npper  lerel  oi 
the  pUUbrm  from  the  plain  may  be  thirty  feet,  aofficient 
to  command  a  view  limited  only  by  the  distant  moontains 
of  Lebanon. 

On  this  platform  were  erected  nameroos  splendid  tem- 
|ilea,  courts,  cliafiels,  altars,  and  places  of  stady  and  of 
prayer.  In  the  days  of  its  glory  it  can  hardly  be  donbted 
that  it  was,  with  one  exception,  the  meet  magnificent 
temple  in  the  world.  Not,  indeed,  so  massive,  grand, 
and  imposing  as  Kamak,  bat  in  its  airy  beanty,  the  rich- 
ness of  its  Corinthian  columns,  the  splendor  of  its  high 
cornices  and  friezes,  and  the  light  heaven-aspiring  char- 
acter of  all  its  architecture,  it  must  have  been  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  of  all  the  places  of  heathen  worship, 

Commencmg  our  view  with  the  outside  of  the  platform 
wall,  at  the  south-west  comer,  we  find  the  great  stones 
which  form  the  most  celebrated  feature  of  Baalbea 

Of  these  there  are  just  twenty,  and  as  I  have  seen  hith- 
erto no  full  and  accurato  account  of  these  stones,  although 
many  imperfect  and  inaccurate  havo  been  published,  I 
Hhall  not  apologize  for  stopping  to  describe  them. 

Though  they  are  but  twenty  very  rough  stones,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  world. 

They  are  in  two  rows,  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
platform,  and  the  other  on  the  west  (west  side  and  north, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called). 

Commencing  with  the  row  on  the  west  side,  and  going 
southward,  I  found  ten  stones,  measuring  in  order  as  fol- 
lows (the  first  one  is  comparatively  small,  and  I  have  lost 
the  measurement):  the  next,  30  feet,  then  31,  30.6,  30.6, 
32,  30.6,  30,  32.4,  30.6. 
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Each  stone  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  ten  feet  six  inches 
thick.    The  thickness  varies  an  inch  or  two. 

This  wall  stands  alone,  and  has  never  been  carried 
np.  There  is  no  structure  on  it,  but  the  stones  are  gray 
and  time-worn.  A  doorway  has  been  cut  through  one  of 
these  stones,  which  admitted  me  to  the  space  between  it 
and  the  sustaining  wall  of  the  platform,  which  is  built  of 
beveled  stone.  This  space  is  grass-grown  and  level,  and 
from  it  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall  of  large  stones. 
Thej  were  smoothly  cut,  fitting  exactly  against  each 
other,  but  at  the  pointof  the  junction  of  each  two  stones, 
they  were  notched  on  the  front  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
for  purposes  which  I  shall  hereader  mention.  The  notch 
was  about  four  feet  long  up  and  down  the  line  of  junction, 
about  a  foot  wide  and  eight  inches  deep  at  the  top,  run- 
ning to  a  point,  and  out  to  the  edge  of  the  stones  at  the 
bottom  of  the  notch. 

This  row  of  stones  continues  to  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  platform,  which,  by  a  rough  wall,  is  projected  so  as 
to  rest  on  tlie  comer-stone  and  the  next  one  to  it,  and  on 
these  a  high  sustaining  wall  is  built.  The  height  on  this 
comer  of  the  whole  platform  must  be  about  forty  feet. 
The  comer-stone  in  continuation  of  this  wall,  is  of  the 
same  class  as  the  others,  but  not  so  large.  It  is  about 
thirteen  feet  each  way.  But  after  turning  the  comer,  we 
find  that  this  stone  projects  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
line  of  the  wall  above  it,  and  is  beveled  or  worked  off  to 
the  face  of  that  wall.  Then  follow  six  stones,  precisely 
similar  to  those  we  have  described,  whose  entire  length  is 
180  feet.  But  these  also  project,  as  does  the  comer- 
stone,  and  are  worked  oflffrom  about  four  feet  below  their 
upper  sides  to  the  line  of  the  wall  above  it,  instead  of 
having  a  perpendicular  face  with  the  peculiar  notclies  I 
have  describe<l  in  the  others. 

But  the  wall  above  these  last  six  stones  is  the  wonder 
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of  Baalbeo  and  the  world.  It  consists  of  three  stones, 
exactly  covering  the  six  below  them.  Their  length  is 
therefore  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet,  and  I  meas- 
ured them  three  times  without  being  able  to  detect  a  dif- 
ference in  them,  though  there  may  be  an  inch  or  two  as 
described  by  others.  The  height  of  these  stones,  on  the 
&ce,  is  thirteen  feet,  just  that  of  the  stones  on  which  they 
rest,  and  the  depth  must  be  guessed  at.  In  the  plans  of 
Casas,  which  I  have  before  mo,  it  is  given  at  sixteen  feet 
four  inches  (French  of  course),  and  it  may  be  &u'ly  esti- 
mated at  fifteen  feet. 

It  is  true  that  on  these  stones  the  wall  of  the  platform 
is  continued  up.  But  that  wall  has  manifestly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  design  of  the  layers  of  tliis  cydopean 
structure.  There  is  nothing  else  in  or  around  Baalbeo 
which  bears  any  relation  or  resemblance  to  these  stones, 
or  indicates  the  exbtence  of  the  same  grandeur  of  design 
and  power  of  execution. 

I  say  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  or  around  Baalbeo.  I 
am  wrong.  In  the  quarry,  a  half  mile  from  here,  lies  a 
stone  sixty-eight  feet  some  inches  long,  seventeen  wide, 
and  fourteen  feet  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  end  of  this 
has  not  been  trimmed  off.  This  done,  would  reduce  it 
probably  to  the  average  length  of  the  three  now  in  posi- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  stone 
was  to  be  placed  in  position  on  the  wall  at  the  western 
side,  in  continuation  of  the  three  on  the  south,  connected 
with  them  by  a  corner-stone.  The  notches  I  have  spoken 
of,  were  the  commencement  of  the  working  down  of  the 
upper  part  of  these  stones,  which  were  left  solid  until  the 
large  stones  were  in  position  on  them,  when  they  were 
to  be  sloped  up  to  them,  as  I  have  descnbed  those  under 
the  three  great  stones. 

But  I  apprehend  no  one  can  see  any  indication  that  the 
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Other  works  of  Baalbec  are  of  the  Mine  age,  or  bj  the 
same  persons  with  these  gigantic  rocks.  The  contrast 
between  them  and  the  Roman  wall  above,  is  greater  than 
between  the  Roman  and  the  later  Saracen  walls  laid  upon 
thcni  when  Baalbcc  was  made  a  fortress. 

Who,  then,  built  tlicso  two  walls?  Who  cut  these 
twenty  stones — sole  nioniorials  of  a  work  that  was  mag- 
nificent in  its  design  beyond  any  other  work  on  the  fiioe 
of  the  earth,  but  abandoned  in  its  very  commencement  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  an  age  long  preceding 
the  Roman  Empire,  an  age  of  giant  Uioughts,  such  as 
planned  the  Pyramids,  or  the  mighty  columns  and  archi- 
tecture of  Kamak.  Tlie  Romans  found  them  here,  the 
evidence  of  an  unknown  race  and  a  forgotten  power,  and 
on  them  built  their  gorgeous  temples.  Storms  beat  on 
the  airy  structures  of  the  Romans,  and  they  stood  firm 
and  bright  in  the  succeeding  suti^hinc.  But  earthquakes 
came  and  sliook  them  down,  and  the  works  of  the  giants 
laughed  at  the  earthquakes,  and  stood  firm  while  shat- 
tered capitals  and  architraves  were  mined  down  on  and 
around  them. 

In  building  tlieir  platform,  the  Romans,  or  whoever 
continued  the  works  at  Baalbec,  used  the  south  wall,  but 
preferred  not  to  use  the  western,  leaving  it  exposed,  and, 
apparently,  useless,  running  their  wall  about  twenty  feet 
inside  of  it.  Tliis  wall  is  of  beveled  stone,  and  may  be 
of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Uoman  temples.  Of  this 
it  is  im|)ossible,  at  present,  to  affirm  any  thing.  I  confess 
that  my  subsequent  examination  of  the  galleries  and 
chambers  under  the  platform,  led  me  to  think  that  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  Romans  were  men  of  in- 
termediate power,  more  like  the  hewers  of  the  twenty 
stones,  but  not  nearly  so  great  in  their  ideas. 

On  the  highest  |mrt  of  the  platform,  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  it,  stood  a  grand  temple,  of  which  only  six 
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oolumnSy  supporting  part  of  the  architecture,  now  remain. 
These  columns  are  each  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter, 
at  the  base,  and  are  alone  left  of  seventy  tliat  formed  the 
peristyle  of  a  temple  of  the  most  elegant  Corinthian 
style.  They  are  visible  throughout  the  extent  of  the 
plain  of  Baalbec,  over  which  the  temple  must  have  shone; 
with  great  brilliancy.  The  floor  of  this  temple  appears  to 
have  been  terraced  up  toward  the  south  side,  as  it  as- 
cends in  that  direction,  and  the  pavement  remains.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fiict  that,  under  the  temple,  the  platform 
has,  so  far  as  now  known,  no  chambers  or  galleries.  An 
excavation  would,  doubtless,  open  interesting  rooms.  I 
tried  various  methods  of  obtaining  access,  but  all  in  vain, 
though  I  am  satisfied  that  such  exist,  and,  doubtless,  judg- 
ing from  such  as  I  found  elsewhere,  of  great  splendor. 

In  front  of  this  temple  was  a  large  quadrangular  court, 
surrounded  by  exquisite  little  semicircular  temples,  all 
gorgeously  carved  in  florid  Corinthian,  and  each  having 
five  dead  windows  or  recesses  for  statues,  and  small  sonii- 
circular  seats  or  niches  under  them.  The  latter  are 
strangely  and  beautifully  carved ;  one  has  an  eagle  among 
stars  forming  the  top,  another  a  winged  globe,  many  had 
scallop-shells,  beautifully  cut. 

This  quadrangle  was  filled  with  various  buildings,  of 
which  the  ruins  lie  in  it.  It  opens  into  a  hexagonal  court 
also  surrounded  with  niches  for  statues,  and  this  into  a 
grand  portico,  flanked  by  two  square  towers,  of  which 
the  ancient  form  is  totally  lost  by  the  Saracen  changes. 
I  presume  that  the  grand  steps  to  the  temple  led  up 
from  the  plain  here,  but  they  are  now  gone,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  them. 

Returning  to  the  great  temple,  and  descending  to  a  lower 
level  of  the  platform,  on  the  east,  we  came  to  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing. 

It  had  a  peristyle  of  thirty-six  columns,  plain  shafts 
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with  elegmnt  Corinthian  capitalB,  and  four  inner  oolumiis 
fluted,  making  forty  in  all.  These  are  mostly  fallen  and 
broken  to  pieces,  but  on  the  north-west  side  nine  remain 
standing,  and  support  the  ceiling  of  tlie  }>cri8tyle.  TliiM 
ceiling  is  com|KNied  of  immense  stones,  elaborately  carve<l 
in  com|tfirtment8,  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  busts  of  go<lN 
and  goddesses.  Entering  the  temple  by  a  hole  in  the 
Saracen  wall  that  doses  it,  we  find  a  gp^and  doorway 
which  was  square,  the  top  being  trilithio,  two  stones  rest- 
ing on  the  pilasters  or  side  posts,  the  middle  one  keyed 
in  between  these.  This  middle  stone  has  been  shaken 
from  its  position,  and  the  outer  two,  opening  a  little, 
have  let  it  slip  down,  but  it  is  caught  by  the  width  of  its 
upper  part,  and  thus  hangs,  threatening  destruction  to 
whoever  passes  under  it.  On  the  under  side  of  this 
stone  is  carved  an  eagle,  whose  wings,  or  the  tips  of 
them,  are  led  on  the  other  stones.  The  tips  touch  two 
oupids,  one  of  which  scaled  ofl*  when  the  eagle  fell.  The 
other  was  battered  by  the  early  Christians,  whose  Van- 
dalisli  pro|>ensities  are  so  noticeable  in  Kgyptian  temples. 
The  eagle's  bill  holds  a  wreath  and  bundle  of  flowers. 
Within,  the  temple  is  battered  and  bruisetl,  and  defi&ccil 
with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  modem  travelers.  Still 
it  is  gorgeous,  and  was  glorious.  Tlie  carving  of  the  oak- 
leaves  and  acorns,  of  the  delicate  bead-worlr,  and  of  the 
intricate  and  innumerable  i>attems  and  ornaments,  sur- 
passes all  the  work  in  stone  tliat  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
Wreaths,  festoons,  an^  garlands  are  wrought  all  over  the 
walls  with  the  utmost  skill  and  taste. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  temple  there  are  yet  standing 
four  of  the  columns  which  support  a  very  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  frieze,  but  no  description  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  elaborate  nature  of  it.  Hulls*  and  lions*  heads 
alternate  with  oak  leaves  and  gm|>os,  and  various  other 
patterns, 

20* 
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Tho  top  of  thb  architrave  is  dbfigured  by  a  rudo 
Btono  wall,  piled  on  it  by  tho  Saracens,  tho  object  of 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  at. 

There  are  many  other  ruins  of  buildings  on  the  great 
platform  and  connected  with  it,  but  I  pass  from  them  to 
the  vaults  below.  I  postponed  an  examination  of  these 
until  tho  third  day  of  our  visit,  having  devoted  a  part  of 
the  previous  day  to  finding  an  entrance  under  the  great 
temple,  which  I  have  already  stated  was  without  result. 

There  are  three  great  galleries  under  the  platform. 
Two  running  from  north  to  south,  and  one  connecting 
these  two.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
chambers,  all  built  in  the  same  massive  style.  The  lower 
rows  of  stone  are  very  large — much  larger  than  any  thing 
seen  in  the  Roman  structures  above  ground.  The  arches 
are,  in  many  cases,  evidently  built  on  a  plan  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  adopted  in  laying  these  stones. 

The  only  room  of  special  beauty  to  which  I  obtained 
access  appeared  never  to  have  been  visited  before  by  any 
traveler.  Walking  up  the  eastern  gallery  I  observed  a 
Hort  of  window,  into  which  I  mounted  by  Whitely's 
shoulders.  It  was  all  dark.  I  lighted  a  piece  of  paper 
with  a  match  and  threw  it  in.  It  fell  ten  feet,  and 
Mhowed  me  a  hard  Hoor  for  an  instant,  on  which  I 
jumped,  without  stopping  to  calculate  how  I  should  get 
back  again. 

I  lit  a  candle,  and  found  on  the  ground  a  considerable 
quantity  of  straws,  blown  in  through  the  hole  at  which  I 
had  entered.  Gathering  these  together,  I  called  Whitely 
and  Moreright  to  come  in.  They  came  as  I  had,  helping 
each  other.  Then  I  touched  my  candle  to  the  pile,  and 
it  flashed  up  brilliantly,  long  enough  to  show  us  a  lofly 
square  chamber  with  arched  ceiling  elaborately  carved, 
in  the  style  of  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.    There  were  places  for  statues  on  the  side 
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walla,  and  a  doorway  tliat  onoe  opened  oat  to  the  outer 
ground,  but  now  closed  with  large  stone,  probably  in 
Saracen  times.  Thus  much  I  saw,  and  the  fire  vanished. 
We  helped  each  other  out,  and  walked  up  and  down 
these  vast  subterranean  halhi  for  nearly  two  hours  before 
we  were  called  away. 

Tlie  eastern  gallery  opened  up  at  its  extremity,  di- 
rectly into  the  platform  near  the  smaller  temple,  and 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  processions.  Frequent 
busts  appear  in  the  key-stones  of  the  arch,  but  all  of 
them  are  so  much  defiiced  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 

I  have  not  pretended  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
Roman  ruins  in  Baalbec.  Enough  is  accomplished  if  I 
have  given  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  their  grandeur 
and  extent. 

Inscriptions  have  been  diligently  looked  for  at  Baal* 
boc,  and  two  were  found  on  the  {lodestals  of  columns  in 
the  front  of  the  smaller  temple.  I  could  not  find  them, 
and  presume  they  are  now  lost.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

1.  IIAQNIB  DII8  HKUUPOLrrANIS  PRO  8ALUTR  AKTO- 
NINI  PII  FBUCI8  AUOUSn  BT  JUUiB  AUGUSTiB  MA- 
TRIS  DOMINI  NOeTRI  CASTRORUM  8BNATU8  PATRIiB 
•  •  •  COLUMNARUM  DUM  BRANT  IN  IIURO  IN  LUMI- 
NATA  SUA  PKCUNIA  RX  VOTO  LIBBNTI  ANIIIO  SOLVIT. 

r  IIAGNIS  DIIS  HEUUP0LITANI8  •  •  •  ORIIS  DOM- 
INI NORTUI  ANTONINI  PII  FBL1CI8  AUOUSTI  KT  JVhlM 
AUGUSTiB  MATRI8  DOMINI  NOSTRI  CASTRORUM  •  •  # 
NTONIANi«  CAPITA  COLUMNARUM  DUM  BRANT  IN  MURO 
INLUMINATA  SUA  PBCUNIA    •    •    • 

I  give  these  as  Dr.  llobinson  copies  them  from  Woo<l 
and  I>awkins. 

I,  however,  found  the  remains  of  two  (trcck  inscrip- 
tions in  one  of  the  small  chapels  or  oratories  on  the  west 
side  of  the  great  quadrangle,  which  I  think  have  escaped 


otwervstion.  They  wen  <m  projecting  mUi  or  daim, 
whicfa  did  not  mark  the  tfatnec,  but  ntber  appeared 
to  mark  tl>e  KSta  of  priest*  or  teacfaera,  bat  so  little 
remains  of  tliem,  that  mncii  mut  be  left  to  conjectore  in 
detennintng  their  meaning. 

I  gire  tbem  with  the  letters  in  pcwtion  as  I  foimd 
tbem,  marking  the  enda  of  the  line  as  the  ends  of  the 
■tono.    There  was  bcit  ono  line  posMbla  on  esd  stooa 

1.  lOnOEI  NEUII  I 

2.  |T    OT      OL        ANAA  | 

And  these  sre  all  the  reoorda,  in  (Aiaracters  known  to 
men,  that  sre  left  on  esrth  of  the  might  and  majesty  of 
Baalbec. 


31. 

Ihe  ^oftf  of  Xeb^iioi)* 

Trb  afternoon  and  evening  of  oar  arrival  at  Baalbec 
were  devoted  to  strolling  around  among  the  ruins,  catch- 
ing here  and  there  views  of  peculiar  beauty,  resting  on 
fidlen  columns  or  broken  capitals,  and  losing  ourselves  in 
the  wilderness  of  ruins.  In  the  starlight  the  four  col- 
umns above  our  tents  towered  in  the  dark  air  with  awful 
g^randeur ;  and  later,  when  the  moon  was  up,  the  scene 
was  only  equaled  by  moonlight  on  old  Tlicbcs. 

The  next  afternoon  Bliriam  held  a  levee  in  her  tent. 
The  inhabitants  of  Baalbco  are  chiefly  Christian  and  Me- 
taw-Ali  (followers  of  the  false  prophet  Ali,  Mohammedan 
heretics).  Two  or  three  of  the  little  girls  who  wandered 
down  to  the  tents  from  the  village  reported  the  kind 
reception  they  met  with  from  the  Frank  lady,  and  a  halt 
dozen  neatly-dressed  girls  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  come 
down  to  see  her.  These  were  followed  by  six  girls  of  rare 
beauty.  Yon  might  search  a  long  while  and  not  find 
in  any  land  six  such  beautiful  daughters  of  Eve  in  one 
small  village.  They  were  all  alike  in  their  tall,  litlio 
formis  the  soul  of  grace,  with  that  soft  languor  which  is 
esteemed  perfection  of  beauty  in  the  East.  Their  faces 
were  of  different  moulds.  One,  Warda  (Rose)  by  name, 
was  of  exceedingly  proud  and  queenly  countenance.  Her 
eye  was  black  and  fine,  her  complexion  white  and  dear, 
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ber  features  straight  and  regular,  her  eyebrows  arched 
and  black ;  lips,  rich  and  rod  as  the  flower  whose  name 
she  bore  ;  teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  chin  that  made  a  sus- 
ceptible man  like  Whitley  positively  crazy  when  he  re- 
membered it.  The  namesake  of  Miriam  was  a  soil  and 
languid  beauty,  with  an  eye  that  said  little,  but  looked  as 
if  it  might  bo  roused  to  anger  at  a  word.  Suzain  was 
like  Warda,  but  had  red  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes,  and 
an  arm  that  was  rounded  in  the  form  of  Cleopatra's.  Alila 
was  a  pale  girl,  of  marble  beauty,  that  expressed  no  inter- 
est in  the  strangers  other  than  cold  curiosity ;  but  the 
fifth  was  a  laughing,  rattling  coquette,  full  of  the  devil, 
and  willing  to  evince  it  constantly. 

One  of  the  younger  party  who  had  preceded  them 
having  gone  home,  told  her  mother  of  Miriam's  recep- 
tion of  her :  the  latter  returned  with  her  daughter  on  an 
odd  errand,  and  found  the  group  of  beauties  on  the  car- 
pets in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  laughing  gayly  and  chatting 
with  their  hostess  as  if  they  had  known  her  all  their 
lives ;  for  she  had  picked  up  enough  of  Arabic  to  sustain 
such  a  conversation. 

The  mother  had  heard  of  the  glory  of  the  Franks,  and 
wished  to  see  if  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  a  Frank 
husband  for  her  girl,  a  black-eyed,  laughing  child  of  fifteen. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Whitely  and  Moreright,  and 
Miriam  sent  for  them  instantly.  Wo  were  all  up 
among  tho  ruins  when  Ferrajj  came  with  her  message, 
and  went  down  to  the  tents,  much  wondering  what  wo 
were  sent  for,  but  nothing  disappointed  when  we  saw  the 
group  of  beautiful  girls  on  tho  floor  of  the  tent,  whose 
eyes  flashed  laughingly  on  us  as  we  entered.  Miriam 
stated  the  lady's  proposal,  but  Whitely  not  only  intimated 
by  his  looks,  but  distinctly  aflirmed,  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion from  Warda  would  receive  much  more  serious  con- 
ffideration. 
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I  have  never  seen  more  grftoeful  or  refined  joung 
ladies  than  these  five  appeared  to  be.  It  is  true  they  sat 
on  the  carpets,  bnt  that  was  their  custom ;  and  they  wore 
trowsers,  but  that  was  not  because  tliey  were  strong* 
minded  women.  Hiey  talked  unbliishinprly  with  strang- 
ers about  marrying  them,  because  that  is  the  sole  end  of 
a  young  woman^s  life  in  the  E^ast. 

Alila  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  took  no  interest 
in  the  conversation.  The  others  joined  in  it,  and  talked 
as  pleasantly,  gayly,  and  gracefully  as  refined,  educated 
ladies  would  be  expected  at  home  to  converse  on  indiffer- 
ent subjects.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  as  they  were 
not  children  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  although  their 
parents  were  persons  of  character  and  comfortable  prop- 
erty. 

Warda  looked  up  at  Whitely  with  her  large,  black 
eyes  fixed  full  on  his  face,  and  ho  actually  blushe<1  at  be- 
ing so  fixedly  8tare<1  at  by  so  beautiful  a  woman  of  nine- 
teen, and  marriageable  at  that. 

**  I  donH  think  he  can  be  serious,**  she  said  at  length, 
very  quietly. 

"  Why  not.  Lady  Rose  ?"  (Sitt  Warda),  I  asked. 

**  Because  I  have  heard  that  the  Franks  marry  for 
love;  and  he  has  not  known  me  long  enough  to  love 
me." 

Do  you  never  marry  for  love  ?*' 
How  can  we  ?     We  marry  when  our  parents  get  us 
husbands.      We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ourselves. 
Alila  don*t  know  what  sort  of  a  man  her  husband  is.    He 
lives  at  Maalakha.     She  never  saw  him.'* 
Are  you  happy,  Ijady  Alila?" 
I_y«i.     Why  not  ?" 

I  give  the  reply  of  Warda  in,  as  near  as  I  can  recoiled, 
her  very  words.  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  an  expression 
on  the  part  of  an  eastern  lady,  of  some  discontent  at 
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the  custom  of  her  fathers  in  the  manner  of  disposing  of 
her  hand. 

**I  wish  I  had  a  name  like  Miriam  or  Warda,  that 
could  be  turned  into  English,"  said  the  rosy-cheeked  co- 
quette, with  a  nalvet6  that  was  very  amusing.  She  did 
not  like  the  admiration  that  the  queenly  Rose  was  at- 
tracting.   But,  like  it  or  not,  it  was  a  necessity. 

**  Do  you  think,  if  I  should  stay  hero  long  enough  to 
know  you,  that  you  would  love  mo  ?" 

She  looked  up  into  Whitely's  eyes  again  and  said, 
quietly  and  calmly,  "  I  wish  you  would  try  it." 

Ah,  maiden — white  rose  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon — it 
is  sorrowful  to  think  of  your  melancholy  life,  your  wither- 
ing heart.  Could  one  but  bring  you  to  a  land  of  warm 
hcails,  a  land  where  the  majesty  and  glory  of  womau^s 
beauty  and  purity  is  triumphant,  you  would  make  a  queen 
among  women,  and  would  learn  the  value  of  your  own 
gentle  soul.  But  all  that  beauty,  and  gentleness,  and  in- 
nate pride  is  to  be  the  toy  of  a  passing  hour,  and  then 
follows  the  drudgery  of  woman's  miserable  life,  to  be  a 
bearer  of  children  and  carrier  of  water — for  long,  cold 
years^and  then  death  and  oblivion.  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  the  fate  of  those  six  brilliant  girls. 

Toward  evening  wo  walked  uj)  to  the  Mosk  of  Salah-^ 
e'deen,  in  the  village  north  of  the  temples.  Before  reach-, 
ing  it  we  passed  a  ruined  circular  temple,  of  elaborate 
Connthian  architecture,  which  stood  together  on  so  fee- 
ble a  tenure,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  recent 
earthquake  in  the  Levant  will  have  overthrown  it. 

In  the  Mosk  of  Salah-e'deen  is  a  grave,  in  the  ordinary 
Turkish  style,  standing  among  a  forest  of  columns  that 
support  the  walls  of  this  place  of  prayer,  where  tradition 
and  a  tablet  say  that  the  mighty  foe  and  friend  of  Richard 
of  the  Lion  Heart  lies  sleeping  that  deep  sleep  that  falls 
on  all  alike,    I  know  of  nothing  to  falsify  the  tradition, 
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Here  rests  a  great  man.  The  age  has  come  in  which 
justice  can  be  done  to  his  memory.  I  could  not  stand 
among  those  columns  by  ttiat  simple,  unadonied  tomb, 
and  fail  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  battle  around  the  gates 
of  Jaffa,  or  the  last  wail  on  the  plain  of  Ilattin  when  the 
Holy  Cross  went  down. 

Tlie  mosk  itself  is  a  most  barbarian  structure,  built  of 
the  columns  of  ancient  Baalbec,  without  reference  to  sixe, 
shape,  or  uniformity  of  capitals.  Two  fine  poq>hyry 
columns  lie  on  the  ground,  broken  to  pieces,  and  I  have 
seen  in  Su  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  other  very  fine  por- 
phyry columns,  said  to  be  from  Baalbea  Tlie  mosk  is 
about  120  feet  by  200,  half  an  o|>en  court,  and  the  other 
half  arched  cloisters,  built  on  three  columns.  I1ic  tomb 
of  Salah-e*deen  is  near  the  north-east  comer  of  the  clois- 
ters. An  oil  lamp  was  burning  near  it,  kept  there  by 
some  Moslem  devotee. 

We  strolled  about  the  town  and  among  the  ruins  until 
the  sun  went  down  over  the  liills  of  Lebanon,  leaving  a 
crimson  glow  on  the  eastern  summit,  and  giving  a  new 
and  more  beautiful  light  than  we  had  yet  seen  to  the 
ruins  around  us.  Here,  were  one  disposed  to  moralize, 
was  the  place  for  it.  Here  were  temples,  of  which  no 
man  could  name  with  certainty  even  the  goil  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated ;  here  were  shrines,  that  were  vinit- 
cfl  by  myriads  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young — 
bom  even  as  we,  dead  even  as  we  must  die — who  liveil, 
and  moved,  and  talked,  and  thought,  and  ato,  and  drank, 
and  slept,  and  perished,  even  as  we  must  do,  and  their 
names  are  erased  from  the  rolls  of  time. 

Hilt  I  confess  that  I  did  not  so  much  moralize  as  I  did 
s|>eculate,  and  this  was  the  result  of  my  speculations. 
Tliat  the  twenty  great  stones  seem  to  liavo  U^en  hewn 
and  placed  where  they  were  by  some  one  who  had  hoard 
of,  or  seen  the  grandeur  of  Egypt,  and  desired  to  suq 
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it.  Sach  ft  person  might  have  been  Solomon,  the  aon  of 
Dftvid,  and  son-in-law  of  a  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 

That  the  next  builders  had  seen  the  glory  of  SolomonM 
ttimple,  had  admired  its  lofly  utuatioa  od  the  hill  of  Mo- 
riah,  and  had  knowledge  of  its  subterranean  snpporta.  In 
pursuance  of  ideas  thua  derived,  they  commenced,  and 
perhaps  completed  tlio  erection  of  a  platform,  with  such 
orypts  nnd  gollaries  as  wo  have  dcscribod,  and  porhaiM 
built  on  it  some  fonn  of  lon)]ilo. 

That  in  later  limes  the  Romans  extended  this  plat- 
form and  the  galleries  under  it,  built  great  chambers 
below  and  greater  temples  above ;  and  last  of  all.  Time 
and  earthquakes  shook  them  thundering  down. 

And  all  this  is  mere  conjoclure — guess-work — nothing 
more. 

I  wandered  op  and  down  the  mins,  pondering  on  these 
things  till  my  brain  was  weary.  Then  I  said,  "  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,"  and  returned  to  the  tents,  where 
I  found  Miriam  in  oloso  conversation  with  the  beautiful 
Warda  and  the  gay  Snzaln,  and  I  welcomed  the  bright 
faces  of  the  three,  aa  pleasant  contrasts  to  the  gloomy  old 
forma  that  had  haunted  rac  for  hours  before. 

So  ended  the  second  day  at  Baalbec. 
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At  fintt  wo  decicled  that  we  would  go,  and  then  that 
we  woold  not,  and  so  we  paneil  the  early  morning  houm 
among  the  ruins.  The  weather  was  threatening,  but  still 
it  did  not  rain,  and,  at  last,  wo  broke  up  the  camp,  sent 
the  tents  and  baggage  on  to  Zahleh,  and  rode  down  to 
the  quarries,  whcro  wo  examined  the  remaining  largo 
stones.  Tlicro  is  one  very  large  one,  and  several  others, 
of  the  inferior  or  second  size  which  I  have  described,  lie 
around  it. 

Then  we  rode  on,  down  the  plain,  toward  a  structure 
which,  at  a  distance,  had  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
small  ruined  temple.  It  proved  to  be  a  Mohammedan 
tumular  structure,  consisting  of  eight  granite  columns, 
taken  from  old  temples,  some  of  thorn  placed  upside  down, 
sup|K>rting  a  circular  architrave.  ^ 

Wo  examined  it,  without  dismounting,  and  then  rode 
on.  But  the  storm  now  burst  on  us  with  fury.  At  the 
very  first  dash  of  the  sliarp  rain-drops  the  horses  wheeled! 
their  backs  to  it,  and  we  boweil  our  heads  while  it  swept 
over  us.  It  was  a  pitiless  rain-storm-— cold  as  a  I^brador 
breeze,  and  perfectly  blinding,  when  we  attempted  to 
face  it. 

"  Interesting  view  of  Baalliec — hey,  Whitely  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  serioiumoss  of  the  thing  we  shouted 
with  laughter,  at  the  appearance  we  prcaented,  four  in  a 
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row,  bftck  to  the  wind,  and  fikies  to  Baalbec,  moUooleflB, 
as  if  taking  a  last  look  of  the  mina. 

Bat  it  was  no  laughing  matter.  The  tenta  had  gone 
on  long  ago,  and  it  remained  only  to  see  if  we  oonld  over- 
take them,  before  the  groond  became  too  hopeleadj 
aoaked  to  allow  of  oar  pitching  on  the  plain.  As  aoon  as 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  first  blast,  we  fiiced  it  and  poshed 
on. 

Tlio  recollection  of  tliat  day  is  like  the  memory  of  a 
bad  dream.  I  can  not,  at  this  distance,  realize  that  its 
oocurrencea  did  actually  take  place,  and  that  we,  and  es- 
pecially Miriam,  sunrived  it.  The  rain  increased  in 
violence  and  was  mingled  with  sleet,  which  cut  our  fiices 
wherever  they  were  exposed.  Our  water-proof  clothing 
was  good  protection  for  a  few  hours,  but,  at  length, 
streams  trickled  down  our  &ces  and  into  our  necks,  and 
we  became  thoroughly  and  irretrievably  soaked  and 
drowned.  Tlien  we  grew  sullen  and  silent,  and,  at  last, 
seeing  a  group  of  low  mud  huts  on  the  plain,  we  shouted 
all  at  once,  and  made  a  stampede  for  them. 

We  threw  ourselves  off  at  the  first  door,  and  rushed 
into  the  dark  hut.  A  palace  would  not  have  been  more 
welcome,  nor  could  a  palace  have  given  us  a  warmer  re- 
ception. They  helped  us  off  wilh  our  clothes,  they 
kindled  a  blazing  firo  on  the  little  fire-place,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  floor,  they  made  hot  coffee  and  gave  it 
to  us,  rich  and  reviving,  and  when  we  were  warm,  and 
dry,  and  grateful,  they  didn't  ask  for  buckshcesh,  and  re- 
fused it  when  offered,  so  tlmt  Wliitely  had  to  give  a  dollar 
to  the  baby  for  a  charm,  and,  just  then,  a  streak  of  sun- 
shine tempted  us  out  on  that  accursed  plain. 

The  streams  that  flow  into  the  Leontes  were  swollen 
and  strong.  Tlie  first  was  difficult,  the  second  was  worse, 
and  at  the  third,  and  no  less  than  five  afler  that,  we  sur- 
rounded Miriam's  horse,  for  she  was  the  weak  one  of  the 
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partj,  and  pressed  steadilj  and  slowlj  across,  against  the 
swifl  and  increasing  current. 

Again  we  were  wet,  and  now  no  shelter  presented 
itsel£  On,  on,  on,  the  rain  growing  fiercer,  and  the  air 
colder.  I  began  to  tliink  of  falling  from  my  horse  myself, 
and  but  for  the  presence  of  that  cliild  and  her  bravo  bear- 
ing, I  should  have  selected  the  lee  of  a  bank  and  sat  down 
in  despair.  At  length  the  chestnut  horse  grew  restive. 
It  was  the  first  instance  since  she  had  ridden  him  in  which 
he  had  behaved  illy  with  her.  I  aHerward  found  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  Solim  had  put  on  the 
saddle.  I  rode  up  at  her  right  side  and  as  I  did  so,  the 
liorsu  deliberately  lay  down  in  the  mud,  and  threw  her 
six  feet  ofl^  on  the  wet,  sofl  ground. 

It  was  the  climax  of  woe.  The  storm  was  fierce  and 
furious.  No  sign  of  human  life  was  visible.  We  were  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  plain,  night  was  approaching,  and  the 
storm  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

I  now  sent  Abd-el-Atti  on  to  overtake,  if  possible,  the 
baggage  train,  and  stop  it  at  the  first  habitable  village, 
which  I  understood  was  Maalakha.  He  left  us,  and  we 
ro<1e  slowly  on,  the  worn-out  animals  with  difliculty  liit> 
ing  their  feet  out  of  the  heavy  mire. 

At  last  we  saw  a  village  ahead  of  us,  and,  picking  up 
courage,  the  horses  sprang  forward.  Descending  a  slight 
incline,  dashing  into  a  stream  that  ran  strong  up  to  oar 
saddle-girths,  we  crossed  it  side  by  side,  and  rode  up  a 
little  eminence,  confident  of  finding  our  men  and  our  rest. 
The  disappointment  was  bitter  when  we  found  that  this 
was  Ablah,  and  our  people  were  not  here,  but  Miriam 
bore  it  best  of  all  of  us,  and  refused  to  dismount  The 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  snow  and  sleet  cut  our  horn 
furiously,  a^  we  entered  Maalakha,  an  hour  and  a  half  fnr- 
tlier  on,  just  as  thick  darkness  was  falling  on  tlie  mount- 
ains. 
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Abd-€l-Atti  had  secured  for  us  a  house,  belongiug  to  a 
Greek  Christian,  one  Nama  el  Hadad,  and  a  boy  met  us 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village  to  guide  us  thither. 

Cold,  shivering,  well-nigh  dead,  I  stumbled  and  nearly 
fell,  as  I  dismounted,  but  gathering  enough  strength  to 
take  Miriam  in  my  arms,  I  carried  her  into  the  hut  and 
laid  her  on  the  floor. 

The  house  was  similar  to  the  one  at  Beit  Jin,  but  in 
)ilaco  of  the  broad  iirc-place  in  the  oonior,  there  was  only 
a  pan  of  coals  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  fumes  of 
the  charcoal,  the  smoke  from  half-burned  wood,  the  dim 
light  of  a  lamp,  consisting  of  a  cup  of  oil  with  a  rag 
hanging  over  the  side  of  it,  made  the  place  as  gloomy 
and  disagreeable  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Not  even 
the  idea  of  a  shelter  from  that  pitiless  storm  of  Lebanon 
was  sufficient  to  revive  our  drooping  spirits;  and  when 
the  baggage  came  to  be  opened,  and  we  found  every 
thing  saturated  with  dissolved  leather — shirts  that  looked 
like  buckskin,  collars  that  might  have  been  mummy- 
cloths,  and  the  various  articles  of  a  lady's  toilet  that 
might  have  served  the  purposes  of  seven  generations  of 
Arabs  without  seeing  soap,  for  all  resemblance  they  had 
to  a  Christian  lady's  dresses — the  depth  of  our  despair 
was  attained.  It  was  not  till  then  that  we  recovered  our 
voices  or  our  spirits ;  but  the  appearance  of  Whitely,  as 
he  stood  looking  at  a  pair  of  slippers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  which  were  filled  with  the  solution  of  a  felt 
hat  and  a  box  of  tooth-powder,  three  cakes  of  Fiver's 
most  delicious  Impcratrico,  and  a  box  of  Malta  cigars, 
changed  our  desperation  to  furious  fun,  and  we  made  the 
village  ring  with  shouts  of  laughter  that  frightened  the 
inhabitants  out  into  the  driving  rain  to  see  what  the 
Franks  were  doing  in  the  houso  of  Nama  the  Greek. 

Fortunately,  there  was  one  water-proof  bag  that  con- 
tained enough  of  Miriam's  baggage  to  enable  her  to  get 
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warm  and  dry.  Rigging  a  oariain  aoroM  the  room^  we 
liad  the  beds  and  bedsteads  brought  in,  foand  them  in 
a  dry  condition  to  pur  great  surprise,  and  arranged  our 
room  with  some  show  of  comfort.  Dinner  helped  not  a 
little.  Hajji  Mohammed  outdid  himself  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  proved  himself  an  Alexander  of  cooks. 

The  family,  into  whose  house  we  had  now  come,  were 
Greek  Christians.  We  saw  only  the  mother  and  two 
sona--one  a  boy  of  thirteen,  the  other  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two.  From  the  moment  of  entering  the  house,  I 
was  satisfied  that  we  were  no  longer  among  honest  Mos- 
lems. 

I  had  now  traveled  seven  months  among  Mussulman 
)>eoplo  of  every  name  and  sliadc.  I  had  carried  large 
sums  of  money,  some  of  the  time  in  open  baskets  (for  in 
this  way  I  had  carried  copper  coin  into  Nubia),  valuable 
clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition — had  led  my  boat  or  my 
tents  often  without  other  guard  than  my  Arab  servants, 
who  had  free  access  to  every  thing ;  I  had  absolutely  ig- 
nored locks  and  keys,  and  traveled  with  open  bags,  and 
had  never  lost  a  farthing  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  follower 
of  Mohammed.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  at  any 
time  while  I  was  in  Syria  to  rob  me  of  a  hundred  pounds 
in  gold,  or  of  any  quantity  of  valuables.  But  I  would 
trust  a  Mussulman  with  my  purse  and  my  life  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  man  on  earth.  Sad  as  it  is  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  be  driven  to  such  a  conviction,  I  am  compelled  to 
adroit  it. 

An  Arab,  finding  you  traveling  through  his  country  as 
a  stranger,  without  having  applied  to  his  tribe  for  permis- 
sion and  protection,  regards  you  as  an  enemy,  open  to 
plunder.  Such  is  the  law  of  his  fathers,  even  to  Ishmael. 
But  once  Imviiig  )>liiccd  yourself  under  lii^  protection,  or 
confided  in  his  honor,  you  are  safer  tlum  in  your  own 
house  in  New  York.     For  there  burglars  may  enter,  but 
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the  thin  covering  of  the  black  tent,  with  its  hiw  of  hos- 
pitality, is  a  perfect  guard  against  loss,  rendering-  safes 
and  safety-locks  useless. 

Bat  I  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  Christian  house, 
and  I  had  not  been  here  ten  minutes  before  I  began  to 
suspect  my  hosts. 

After  dinner,  as  we  sat  talking  by  the  table,  the  boy 
asked  me  to  lend  him  a  knife  to  mend  a  pencil.  I  had 
none  that  was  sharp  enough,  but  Whitely  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  very  elegant  and  expensive  traveling-knife,  for 
which  he  had  paid  two  pounds  in  England,  and  handed  it 
to  the  boy,  who  thereupon  disappeared. 

An  hour  afterward  he  remembered  the  knife,  and  asked 
for  it,  but  the  boy  was  gone.  His  mother,  however,  camo 
in  from  the  other  room  of  the  house,  in  which  our  serv- 
ants were  stowed  with  the  fiunily,  and  said  that  the  boy 
understood  the  knife  to  be  a  gift.  This  we  told  her  was 
a  mistake.  The  older  brother,  Mousa,  by  name,  came  in 
with  her,  and  added  his  assurances,  but  there  was  a  bad 
look  out  of  Mousa's  eyes  that  I  did  not  at  all  like,  and  I 
told  them  very  quietly  that  the  knife  must  be  brought 
back.  They  said  the  boy  had  gone  to  a  house  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  but  they  would  send  for  him,  and  he 
would  bo  back  in  half  an  hour.  It  was  approaching  bod- 
time,  an  hour  later,  when  we  observed  that  the  boy  had 
not  made  his  appearance.  I  shouted  for  the  woman.  She 
and  Mousa  entered.  She  again  pleaded  the  boy's  mis- 
take, and  begged  that  ho  might  be  allowed  to  keep  it, 
saying  that  ho  would  griovo  very  much,  and  his  tender 
feelings  would  bo  hurt. 

It  was,  then,  manifest  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
returning  it,  and,  accordingly,  I  took  out  my  watch  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  before  me,  where  already  our  entire 
stock  of  arms  lay  piled,  and  gave  them  three  minutes  in 
which  to  produce  the  knife.  The  change  from  quiet  ques- 
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tioiiing  to  stem  deinaiiil  took  Mousa  by  surprise.  He 
stepped  forward,  fixed  bis  eyes  on  mine  with  m  fierce  ex- 
pression, and  perceiving  no  change  of  my  features,  ho 
drew  the  knife  out  of  his  bosom  and  laid  it  down  be- 
fore me,  and  went  out.  At  the  same  moment,  the  boy 
himself,  who  had  watched  proceedings  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  came  in  blubbering  terribly.  Whitely,  who 
thought  it  possible  that  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Arabic  had  led  to  the  mistake,  threw  him  a  dollar  as  a 
quietus  to  his  grief,  and  sent  him  away.  We  then  pre- 
jmred  to  sleep. 

Of  the  horrors  of  that  night,  the  ^Mnfimdum  dolorem,*' 
I  am  unable  to  describe  the  sum,  or  the  half.  If  the  king 
of  the  fleas  resides  at  Tiberias,  the  largest  city  in  his  em- 
pire is  at  Maalakha. 

An  hour  after  midnight  I  got  up.  I  had  not  yet  closed 
my  eyes.  My  movements  attracted  Miriatirs  attention 
behind  her  curtain,  and  she  spoke.  Whitely  and  More- 
right  groaned  aloud.  No  one  of  us  had  thus  far  winked 
one  second  of  nlcrp.  I  h.'ul  fillctl  my  IkhI  with  an  Egypt- 
ian pro|>arAtion,  which  had  hitherto  lKM>n  eflicacious,  but 
what  was  poison  to  such  a  host  ?  I  counted  forty-eight  of 
the  dead  on  my  sheet,  and  the  next  morning  there  were 
fifty-three  more,  making  a  hundred  and  one  that  I  dimin- 
ished the  population  of  Maalakha  that  night,  but  sleep  was 
out  of  tlie  question,  and  we  passed  the  night  in  mutual 
condolence  and  groanings. 

Next  morning  the  storm  had  changed  to  snow,  and  the 
prospect  was  worse  than  ever.  At  daylight  I  sa]lie<l  out 
and  made  a  search  for  a  better  house.  I  found  one 
directly  in  the  rear  of  our  present  quarters,  not  fifty  feet 
from  them.  It  was  a  clean,  neat  mud  house,  white- washe<1, 
and  inviting  in  appearance.  The  wrath  of  our  first  hosU 
was  dire  when  we  move<1,  but  it  was  aooomplislied  ra{>idly, 
and  we  felt  as  if  io  a  small  |Milaco  when  we  sarveyed  our 
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new  arrangemontD.  It  was  truo  that  wo  missed  suiulry 
articles,  a  coat  of  Miriam's^  and  two  silver  spoons  from 
the  canteen,  a  knife  and  two  forks,  a  handkerchief  and  a 
table-napkin,  the  whistle  of  my  whip  handle,  Moreright's 
entire  whip,  and  vaiious  other  little  things,  which  we 
charged  to  profit  and  loss.  Only  one  napkin  Miriam  had 
seen  Madame  Nama  tucking  behind  a  cusliion,  and  sent 
Ferrajj  to  find  and  bring  it  out,  which  he  did. 

Moreright  went  off  to  Kerak,  a  little  vilhige  through 
which  we  had  passed  on  our  way  a  half  hour  before 
reaching  Maalakha,  and  there  found  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Noah,  a  hundred  feet  long,  in  a  Moslem  indosure.  He 
then  went  further  among  the  mountains  with  a  guide, 
and  discovered  a  temple  and  some  strange  excavations  in 
the  rocks,  chambers  on  chambers,  to  the  number  of  forty 
or  fifty,  and  a  man  in  armor  on  his  horse,  led  by  another 
man,  out  in  colossal  relief  on  the  rock  up  on  the  mountain 
side,  all  which  I  much  regretted  that  I  had  not  accompa- 
nied him  to  see.  I  passed  the  forenoon  within  doors,  and 
when  the  storm  held  up  a  little  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  th^ 
hill,  for  the  village  is  on  a  steep  hill-side,  and  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses  are  like  terraces.  Hence  I  looked 
down  at  the  valley  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  traced  the  course  of  the  direct  route  from  Damascus 
to  Beyrout,  which  we  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  this 
plain  and  behind  the  opposite  hills. 

Jebel-Es-Sheik,  Mount  Hcrmon,  stood  white  and  glori- 
ous. It  was  a  delight  to  look  on  the  summit  and  remem- 
ber with  what  calm  beauty  it  looked  down  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  even  there  I  could  get  some 
of  the  reflected  lights  of  that  divine  spot. 

Zahleh,  the  principal  town  of  this  part  of  the  Lebanon 
district,  is  almost  a  part  of  Maalakha,  for  it  lies  adjoining 
it,  in  a  semicircle,  like  a  theatre,  at  the  head  of  a  valley, 
of  which  Maalakha  commands  the  outlet.    The  houses  ex- 
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tend  almoot  to  one  another.  Tito  Btrmni  in  tliiii  iRDiiller 
volley  WOK  fieroo  nnd  strong,  winding  no  lean  tbtui  Uiirlccn 
times  witlun  the  hklf  mile  between  Zolileli  aud  tlio  foot 
of  tlio  hill  where  I  nt,  uid  then  flowing  oat  to  the  great 
jibin  tliAl  wiui  now  ono  vant  alioct  of  water.  The  reader 
need  not  bo  told  that  thia  is  drained  hy  the  Leonlca. 

The  population  of  Zahleh  is  said  to  be  ten  tliousatid  ; 
that  of  Maalakha,  fifteen  hundred ;  bat  this  is  not  ooiint- 
ins  llio  flcnfl. 


Tub  siin  rose  1>right  and  clear  on  the  third  morning, 
and  wo  gathered  our  foreeii  early  for  a  start.  The  mules 
were  loaded  and  despatched.  Our  horses  were  waiting. 
The  villagers  crowded  around,  and  I  looked  to  my  arms, 
as  usual,  before  mounting.  My  fowling-pieco  I  feared 
had  been  wet  with  the  rain  of  the  last  day's  travel,  and  I 
drew  the  charge,  and  called  Ferrajj  to  bring  me  the  flask 
of  powder  and  shot,  which  were  usually  in  the  luncheon- 
bag.  But  they  were  not  there,  and  no  one  knew  where 
they  were.  I  sent  Abd-el-Atti,  with  a  search-waiTant, 
into  Nama's  house,  and  ailer  diligent  examination,  he  dis- 
covered them,  stowed  away  behind  a  water-jar  and  some 
other  furniture,  and  after  blowing  up  the  family  generally, 
brought  them  to  me. 

The  powder-flask  was  nearly  empty,  and  the  shot  had 
disappeared.  This  was  past  endurance.  I  could  have 
gone  quietly  if  they  had  stolen  my  purse,  but  powder 
was  worth  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold,  for  my  purposes, 
and  I  walked  out  into  the  crowd  around  the  doorway, 
determined  to  settle  accounts  with  the  house  of  Nama. 

Mousa  was  standing  on  the  low  roof  of  his  Other's 
house,  looking  furiously  at  the  scene;  for  Abd-el-Atti*s 
last  words  had  not  been  confidential,  and  the  entire  crowd 
knew  the  terms  on  which  we  weye  parting  with  them. 
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**  Where  is  my  gonpowder,  yoa  infernal  sooundrel  ?"*  I 
demanded,  shaking  the  empty  flask  toward  him. 

^How  do  I  know?  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  a 
thief?^  And  ho  jumped  down  into  the  crowd  and  ap- 
proached. 

^  I  mean  just  that.  Yon,  and  your  fiolier,  and  your 
mother,  and  your  fiunily,  for  untold  generations,  are 
thieves,  and  have  been  thieves,  and  will  be  thieves,  ti) 
the  remotest  posterity.** 

There  is  nothmg  lost  by  a  wholesale  fiunily  denuncia- 
tion in  the  East.  He  sullenly  protested  his  innocence, 
but  made  no  violent  demonstrations.  I  saw,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  those  around,  being  Greek  Christ- 
ians, were  his  friends  and  supporters. 

Where  is  the  governor  of  E'Maalakha  ?**  I  demanded. 
Gone  to  Beyrout,**  answered  a  dosen  voices. 
Where  is  the  sheik  of  the  village  ?*' 

"  Ilere  he  is.**  Tliey  brought  up  a  well-dressed  man 
of  forty,  and  I  suspected  the  trick  on  the  instant. 

''  Will  you  curse  the  cross  of  Christ  ?'* 

I  paused  a  moment.  *'  No  ?  then  you're  a  ClirisUan, 
and  no  sheik  of  this  village.** 

By  this  time,  all  were  in  the  saddle  but  myself^  and 
had  gone  on.  I  was  alone  in  the  crowd,  and  finding  tliat 
it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  any  reparation  of  damages  in 
such  an  assembly,  I  sprang  into  the  saddle,  sliouted  a 
threat  of  vengeance  at  Beyrout,  and  rode  down  the  hill 
at  a  gallop,  while  a  cry  of  derision  announco<l  the  triuro|>h 
of  the  villagers. 

My  party  were  riding  out  of  the  village  on  the  plain, 
and  I  was  overtaking  them  rapidly,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  the  doorway  of  a  better-looking  houM  than  the  others, 
liefore  which  stood  two  soldiers,  lloining  up  with  a  jerk, 
I  demanded  if  this  were  the  governor's  residence.  It 
iras ;  and  I  sprang  to  the  ground,  threw  my  rciq  to  f| 
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soldier,  and,  entering  the  court-yard,  inquired  the  way  to 
the  governor's  room,  which  I  entered  without  ceremony, 
announced  in  the  usual  way  as  Braheem  Effendi,  the 
American  traveler. 

Suleiman  Boy  was  on  his  bed,  in  morning  dress,  sur- 
rounded by  his  officers,  receiving  their  reports.  At  the 
moment  of  my  entrance  I  heard  the  venerable  sheik  of  the 
village,  a  plain-looking  Arab,  relating  the  fiict  that  a  Frank 
party  were  in  the  town  ;  and  the  governor  welcomed  me 
with  much  consideration. 

A  chibouk  and  cup  of  coffee  were  handed  me.  The 
usual  exchange  of  polite  phrases  and  oriental  compliments 
brought  matters  to  the  point  immediately.  His  excel- 
lency did  me  the  honor  to  hope  that  I  had  been  comfort- 
able during  my  visit  at  Maalakha. 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  the  rest  of  my  party  came 
in.  They  had  waited  for  me  on  the  plain ;  and  when  I 
did  not  arrive  they  had  turned  back,  recognissed  my  horse 
at  the  door,  and  entered  the  presence.  The  governor  re- 
mained seated  on  his  bed,  bowed  very  politely,  and  wel- 
comed them,  ordering  coffee  and  chibouks ;  and  I  then 
stated  the  history  of  our  visit  to  the  Qreek  house,  basing 
my  complaint  not  so  much  on  the  value  of  the  ailides 
stolon  as  the  violation  done  to  the  eastern  law  of  hospi- 
tality, which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  host  to  protect  his 
guest  even  against  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  sacrificing  his  own  family  and  life. 

Two  soldiers  were  despatched  to  bring  the  offending 
family  to  the  diwan ;  and  while  they  were  gone  wo 
smoked  and  drank  coffee,  and  chatted  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  governor. 

Moreright  was  a  man  of  too  kind  and  gentle  feel- 
ings to  yield  readily  to  convictions  of  the  guilt  of  others; 
and  in  this  instance  ho  had,  on  the  previous  day,  used 
ipuch  argument  with  mo  to  convince  me  of  the  pos8i- 
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bilitj  that  I  was  wrong  in  believing  them  to  have  com- 
mitted  the  minor  thefU.  He  now  urged  me  to  withdraw 
the  complaint  which  he  feared  was,  dler  all,  founded  on 
a  mistake.  Bui  I  was  of  another  waj  of  feeling ;  and 
when  the  soldiers  returned  with  Nama  and  his  older  son 
and  namesake,  I  reiterated  my  descriptions  of  the  young 
man  Mousa,  and  sent  them  back  after  him.  They  brought 
him  at  length.  lie  was  the  picture  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, lie  steal  the  gunpowder!  Not  he  I  lie  was  as 
innocent  of  evil  intention  as  his  namesake  tlie  Pro|)hei ; 
and  he  would  not  give  the  governor  a  chance  for  a  word, 
so  violent  and  incessant  were  his  asseverations. 

**  Stop  him  !**  at  length  shouted  Suleiman  in  an  ecstasy 
of  impatience ;  and  a  sliarp  blow  on  his  lips  from  the  flat 
hand  of  a  soldier  hinted  to  him  the  propriety  of  taking 
turns  in  making  a  noise  in  that  presence. 

The  crowd  around  the  house  was  now  increased  to 
more  than  five  hundred,  but  the  cotmtenances  that  had 
lieen  so  exulting  and  insulting  a  few  moments  before,  on 
the  hill,  were  clumgod.  Some  of  the  same  men  even 
forced  their  way  into  the  governor's  room,  keeping  off 
from  the  carpet,  and  a  group  of  thirty  heads  were  on 
the  upper  verandah,  or  landing-place,  outside  the  door, 
striving  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

The  governor  was  on  his  bed,  I  sat  on  a  diwan  oppodie 
to  him,  Miriam,  Moreriglit,  and  Whitely  on  cushions  in 
a  semicircle,  on  the  carpet,  and  behind  them  a  doxen  sol- 
diem,  three  or  four  officem,  and  then  some  twenty  or 
more  of  the  |>eople  crowded  within  the  doorway.  A  fine> 
looking  old  man,  richly  dressed,  and  evidently  a  friend  of 
the  governor,  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed.  The  secretary 
and  the  sheik  of  the  village,  with  one  or  two  offidala, 
finislied  tlie  group  on  that  side  of  the  room.  A  very 
elegit  brasier,  heaped  up  with  coals,  sUxxl  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  carpet.     All  who  were  of  suffloient  rank  to  bo 
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on  the  carpet  were  smoking,  even  Miriam  who,  in  ooart- 
eay,  had  taken  the  proffered  chibouk  and  touched  it  to 
her  lips. 

I  have  been  particular  in  thus  describing  the  room,  that 
my  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  i^pearance  of  a 
court  of  special  sessions  in  Syria. 

Silence  obtained,  I  stated  the  case  briefly  and  gave 
my  testimony.  A  Mohammedan  court  requires  no  oath. 
Tlio  servants  confirmed  what  I  Imd  stated.  Tlie  prisoner, 
on  being  called  on  for  his  defence,  began  vociferating 
as  before,  and  the  mother,  who  had  not  been  brought 
into  court,  began  a  wail  tfutside  that  was  absolutely 
deafening. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  defence,  Suleiman  quietly 
whispered  to  the  officer  nearest  him.  I  could  not  hear 
the  words,  but  the  crowd  understood  it  perfectly.  They 
cleared  the  room  in  an  instant,  and  Mousa  howled  and 
implored,  and  begged,  and  besought,  and  at  length 
shouted  that  ho  would  bring  the  powder  and  shot,  and, 
thereupon,  the  sentence  was  suspended.  His  fiither  and 
brother  departed  in  company  with  an  officer,  and,  after  a 
brief  delay,  returned  with  two  papers,  which  were  handed 
to  the  governor  and  by  him  to  me. 

I  smiled  as  I  opened  them.  The  trick  was  too  palpable : 
they  had  gone  to  a  shop  and  bought  Turkish  powder  and 
some  shot,  which  they  hoped  I  would  accept.  They 
would  then  produce  witnesses  to  prove  that  I  was 
wrong. 

Suleiman  looked  at  mo  enquiringly,  and  I  threw  the 
papers  back  to  the  prisoner's  feet,  with  an  emphatic  de- 
nial of  the  stuff. 

*'Take  him  out,"  thundered  the  governor,  now  thorr 
oughly  aroused. 

He  was  on  his  back  in  a  twinkling,  howling,  shouting, 
screaming,  but  he  was  carried  out  to  the  piazza  beforo 
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the  door,  where  wo  coald  see  the  operation,  and  laid  iaoe 
down.  One  man  sat  on  bis  back  and  one  on  bin  legn, 
tbe  Utter  bolding  up  his  feet,  while  a  third  laid  on  the  bare 
soles  a  rhinooeros-bido  koorbash,  that  whined  tbrongh  the 
air  at  every  stroke. 

Poor  Morerigfat  was  in  agony,  and  Nama  and  Kama 
the  second  were  on  their  fiu)es,  begging  and  wailing, 
now  embracing  my  knees  and  now  Whitely's,  while  the 
brother,  outside,  made  the  air  ring  with  cries  loader  than 
Motisa^s.  £ven  Yusef,  the  honest  fellow,  whose  boose 
we  bad  occupied  the  second  night,  came  and  asked  roe, 
on  his  knees,  to  relent,  and,  last  of  all,  Betuni — the  dog 
had  lost  a  food-bag  in  their  house  and  liad  been  loudest  in 
his  denunciations  that  morning — besought  the  Ilowajji  to 
have  mercy  on  the  fellow. 

At  the  fifVeenth  blow  he  sliouted  his  confession  and  the 
punishment  was  8U8|)ended  to  hear  it.  He  was  brought 
in,  and  then  said  that  he  ha<l  taken  tlie  powder  and  shot 
and  that  it  would  bo  foun<l  ]ii<l(lcn  in  such  a  place.  Wo 
sent  and  found  it,  as  also  the  other  missing  articles. 
Tlicro  were  some  valuable  things,  that  wo  had  not  then 
missed.  Moreright  breathed  freely  as  they  were  brought 
in,  and  smoked  his  chibouk  with  infinite  sest,  now  quito 
relicve<l  of  doubt.  And  now  the  just  anger  of  Suleiman 
licj  was  excessive,  and  he  appealed  to  me  to  know  what 
punishment  he  should  inflict  on  the  culprit  family,  to  re- 
store our  good  opinion  of  his  place.  I  declined  interfer- 
ing, and  he,  in  the  first  place,  ordered  the  dollar  which 
Wliitely  had  given  to  the  boy,  to  be  returned.  Whitely 
protested  against  this,  but  as  the  order  was  peremptory, 
he  took  it  and  tossed  it  across  to  the  govemor*s  secretary 
who  |>ockoted  it  without  so  much  as  a  thank-yon.  The 
entire  fiimily  were  now  in  cusUnly,  and  their  friends 
were  renewing  their  intercessions  for  them.  The  same 
hounds  that  had  been  loudest  in  their  laughter  at  mo  on 
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the  hill  were  on  their  knees  now,  and  the  scene  threatened 
to  descend  into  the  ladtcrous  if  we  waited  any  longer. 

I  told  the  governor  that,  so  far  as  wo  then  knew,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  piastres  (about  ten  dollars)  would  cover 
the  value  of  the  stolon  articles,  and  I  requested  him  to 
fine  the  family  that  amount  as  part  of  the  punishment.  I 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  poor  Mussulmans  in  the  place, 
and  ho  said  there  were  a  plenty.  I  begged  him  to  dis- 
tribute the  amount  of  the  fino  among  them,  inasmucli 
as  the  criminals  were  Greek  Christians.  He  promised  to 
do  so,  and  to  add  such  punishment  as  the  flagrant  offence 
against  the  laws  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  God 
deserved.  Sending  the  entire  family  to  prison,  he  then 
cleared  the  crowd  out  of  his  room,  insisted  on  our  taking 
another  cup  of  coffee,  and  followed  us  to  the  doorway 
with  the  most  distinguished  politeness. 

The  mass  of  people  in  the  court-yard  was  dense  and 
immovable.  There  were  no  shouts  of  derision  now.  As 
I  mounted,  Yuaof  once  more  begged  me  to  interfere 
and  have  mercy  on  them,  but  I  looked  around  at  the 
dark  &ces  of  the  crowd  and  I  couldn't  find  one  drop  of 
pity  in  my  heart  for  them.  And  Botuni,  the  scoundrel, 
now  convinced  that  his  feed-bag  was  in  Nama's  possession, 
and  totally  oblivious  of  his  late  merciful  feelings,  sitting 
on  his  inimitable  donkey,  high  up  on  the  top  of  his  horses' 
feed  and  his  accustomed  store  of  bread-cakes,  shouted 
at  Yusef : 

^^  Let  the  dogs  bo  w}iipped ;  stop  bothering  the  Effendi. 
Don't  you  understand  justice  here?  Teach  them  to  rob 
travelers  next  time — I  think  my  feed-bags  will  be  safe  it* 
I  stop  at  Maalakha  again — Y'  Allah !" — and  he  pioneered 
the  way  to  the  gate,  and  the  crowd  parted  to  let  us  fol- 
low. So  ended  the  cause  of  the  Sultan  against  Nama  and 
Mousa,  tried  in  the  court  of  special  sessions  at  Maalakha, 
Suleiman  Bey,  P.  J.,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  186G. 
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Wlmt  moro  is  loll  to  bo  writton?  Wo  cliinbod  the 
eiuitoni  slo|>c  of  Lebanon  by  a  long,  totlious,  mid  danger- 
ous road.  Torrents  roarod  in  the  deep  ravines ;  cascades, 
that  were  Alpine  in  height  and  beautj,  came  pouring 
down  out  of  tho  snow-lNuiks  all  tlic  day,  till  wu  hail  got- 
ten up  to  tlio  snow,  and  then  wont  over  the  edges  of 
precipices  along  which  our  horses*  feet  found  uncertain 
footing  in  their  swifl  currents.  We  rested  for  luncheon 
over  tho  ruined  castle  of  Abilias,  that  commanded  the 
road  from  Damascus,  where  it  commences  the  ascent  of 
Lfcbanon,  and  then  we  went  up  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
three  o^dock,  suddenly,  like  a  vision  of  another  world,  wo 
saw  the  blue  Mediterranean  sweeping  far  away  into  the 
clouds,  and  vessels  that  seemed  like  birds  in  the  air. 

It  was  a  moment,  somewhat  like  that  on  Mount  Scopus, 
when  I  saw  tho  last  of  the  noble  summit  of  Jebel  £s 
Sheik. 

My  eyes  would'  no  more  rest  on  any  hill  or  valley  sanc- 
tified by  his  presence,  who5o  life  and  death  made  Holy 
Land.  So  long  as  I  slept  within  sight  of  Ilermon  I  feli 
that  I  was  not  yet  wholly  separated  from  the  soil  of 
Canaan,  and  that  I  was  on  ground  which  had  at  least  en- 
joyed the  sight  of  the  same  hills  that  his  eyes  rested  on. 
But  henceforth  I  must  look  up  to  the  stars  as  the  only 
companions  of  my  wanderings  on  whicli  the  Son  of  Mary 
had  looked  when  he  was  a  wanderer,  and  a  shadow  that 
I  can  not  well  describe,  but  which,  I  believe,  my  reader 
understands,  fell  over  me,  when  at  length  the  lolly 
mountain  with  its  white  crown  disa{>peared  from  view. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  reached  Khan  Sheik 
Mahmoud.  Ferrajj  liad  taken  the  responsibility  of  pitch* 
ing  the  tents  on  the  roof  of  the  khan,  finding  tlie  ground 
around  too  wet  Tlie  roof  was  of  tlie  usual  material — 
brush  covennl  with  a  foot  of  mud  and  gravel  rolled  hard. 
The  pegs  were  easily  driven  in,  and  so  we  finished  our 
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tnivols  in  Syria — Imving  slopt  iu  pretty  miicli  every  sort 
of  house  and  place — hy  sleeping  on  the  to])  of  a  khan, 
over  the  heads  of  a  hundred  Arab  muleteers,  mules  and 
camels. 

Six  thousand  feet  below  us  we  saw  the  lights  of  Bey- 
rout,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  we  slept  to  the  music 
of  a  gentle  mountain  breeze  that  brought  us  dreams  of 
home. 

The  rood  next  day  was  execrable.  It  was  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  badness  of  the  roads  we  liad  previously 
traveled.  Lucky  man,  who  has  never  a  worse  road  to 
travel  than  the  top  of  Orange  county  stone  walls,  or  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  streams  rushed  swiftly  all 
the.  way  down  our  path.  Several  times  we  rode  down 
cascades  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  descent,  where  it  seemed 
incredible  that  the  horses  could  find  footing.  No  expres- 
sions can  be  found  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  these  roads 
of  Syrian  travel,  for,  as  Whitely  remarked,  "  If  one  say 
but  half,  he  will  bo  accused  of  romancing  and  will  not  be 
believed." 

Ragged  from  head  to  foot,  stained  with  the  red  mud  of 
the  plain  of  Baalbec,  and  sun-burned  to  the  true  Bedouin 
shade  of  color,  we  entered  the  pine  groves  of  Beyrout, 
and  getting  up  for  the  last  time  a  faint  sort  of  gallop,  wo 
rode  up,  in  a  straggling  line,  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  but 
instead  of  entering  it,  wo  skirted  the  southern  side  and 
reached  the  hotel  of  Demetn,  on  the  sea  shore,  where  we 
were  rejoiced  once  more  at  the  appearances  of  European 
comfort. 

I  scarcely  think  my  best  friend  would  have  recognized 
me  in  the  guise  I  then  appeared  in. 

The  waves  of  the  sea  came  dashing  over  the  rocks  at. 
the  very  front  of  Demetri's  house.    I  sprang  from  my 
liorse,  hurried  to  the  room  Abd-el-Atti  had  prepared  for 
me,  for  he,  as  usual,  had  come  on  ahead,  and  then  I 
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ruHhod  oat  and  down  to  the  rooks,  and  |>lunged  into  the 
glorioos  surf.  Was  it  not  magnifioent !  How  I  laughed 
at  the  laughter  of  the  waves,  how  oheerilj  I  shouted  to 
them,  how  I  tried  my  voice,  if  perchance  it  might  go 
cclioing  and  glancing  along  from  wavo-top  to  wavo-top, 
right  westward  to  cars  far  distant!  How  I  lay  down  on 
the  breasts  of  the  waves,  and  was  rocked  to  and  fro  by 
their  glorious  heavings ! 

But  the  book  is  full.  I  must  |iause  just  here.  Bey- 
rout  had  much  to  interest  me  during  the  week  that  I 
remained  in  it,  but  I  have  not  siMioe  to  describe  any  of 
this,  llie  noble  American  missionaries  (Dr.  Smith  es- 
pecially, who  has  but  just  now  gone  to  God,  where 
Arabian  and  American  Christians  talk  the  same  Ian- 
guage,  but  where,  I  doubt  not,  he  finds  the  reward  he  so 
well  deserved  for  his  untiring  labors  to  make  the  word 
of  God  here  intelligible  to  one  as  to  the  otlier),  were  our 
friends,  and  we  enjoyed  tlieir  hospitality  with  the  utmost 
delight. 

I  rode  out  to  the  pass  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  where  the 
armies  of  suocesmve  nations  and  centuries  have  marched 
by  and  carved  tlicir  tablets  as  they  |iaH8c<l,  until  the 
rocks  of  the  hill  bear  more  such  inscriptions  than  perhaps 
any  other  pass  in  the  world. 

lietuming  along  the  sands  of  the  sea,  we  had  a  glo- 
rious run  of  seven  miles  to  lk*yroiit,  with  the  spray 
dashing  cool  and  delicious  over  our  foreheads,  lliat  was 
my  last  gallop  with  the  good  horse  Mohammed.  I  won- 
der what  is  his  fiUe.  Whetlier  he  wanders  around  Tad* 
mor  in  the  wilderness,  or  is  down  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai.  What  Bedouin  rides  him  in  tlie  Howaran,  what 
fierce  desert  fray  my  good  steed  was  in  last  night,  under 
what  palm-tree  he  stands  in  the  starlight,  what  childrens* 
tiny  fingers  feed  him  crusts  of  bread  on  Uie  Hlo|ies  of 
Lebanon. 
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Thu  8teaiuer  lor  Constantinoplo  lay  at  anchor  off  Uie 
port.  The  breeze  was  off-shore,  and  a  boat  came  up 
among  the  rocks  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  receive  us  and 
our  baggage.  It  was  a  still,  delicious  morning.  The 
sunshine  lay  on  Lebanon  like  a  glory.  The  muleteers 
and  servants  gathered  around  the  boat.  It  was  hard 
l»arting  from  the  companions  of  seven  months  of  adven- 
turous travel  between  Nubia  and  Damascus. 

Ferrajj  was  gleaming  in  the  splendor  of  clean  white 
robes.  Hajji  Mohammed  was  silent,  and  I  thought  not 
unmoved.  Betuni  was  furious  in  his  grief.  They  stood 
on  the  rocks  while  Abd-el-Atti  helped  Miriam  to  her 
seat  in  the  boat,  and  as  I  looked  up  at  the  dark-skinned 
group,  Mohammed,  who  had  been  feeding  in  the  open 
yard  around  the  hotel,  came  down  to  the  bank  witli 
curious  eyes,  as  if  he  began  to  suspect  something  wrong, 
and  looked  so  wistfully,  that,  on  my  honor,  it  was  more 
difficult  to  leave  him  than  all  the  rest;  I  waved  my 
hand  to  him  and  to  his  companions,  for  ho  had  been 
as  honorable  and  fiuthful  as  they,  and  a  long  easy  swell 
carried  us  out  of  the  break  in  the  rocks,  into  the  open 
sea. 

So  I  lea  the  Holy  Land. 


APPENDIX. 


ADVIOK    TO    TRAVBLBRB    VI8ITIN0    STRIA. 

It  is  a  maUer  of  great  suiiNise  to  roe  thai  so  few  Aroencaos 
Tisit  Jerusalem,  when  it  is  so  easj  of  aooeoL  There  is  a  regular 
French  steamer  from  Marseilles  erery  two  weeks,  which  touches  at 
Jafia,  on  its  route  from  Alexandria  to  OonsUntinople,  and  aoother 
which  touches  on  the  return  Toyage.  There  is  an  Austrian  steamer 
from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  and  a  return  steamer  also ;  so 
tlutt  the  trsTeler  maj  loare  Alexandria  for  Jaffa,  on  any  Friday, 
by  one  or  the  other.  If  lie  be  at  Constantinople,  lie  may  leaTo  tliat 
|iort  on  an  Austrian  steamer  one  week,  or  a  Frrndi  steamer  tlir 
next  week,  and  go  down  to  Beyrout,  Haifa,  or  Jaffa. 

The  American  traTeler  in  Europe  who  desires  to  risit  the  Holy 
City,  win  do  so  from  Alexandria  or  Constantinople,  as  seems  best 
for  his  own  couTenienoe.  Adrice  for  liis  route  to  Alexandria,  and 
preparations  for  Tisiting  Egypt>  lie  will  find  in  my  Tolume  of 
•*  Boat  Lim  ni  Eotpt  akd  Ncbia.** 

In  regard  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  Syrian  tour,  erery 
thing  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  tour,  and  the  persons  oom- 
posing  the  party.  It  is  perfectly  easy  for  gentlemen  to  readi 
Jerusalem  without  any  preparations,  or  dragoman.  Landing  from 
tins  steamer  at  Jaffa,  thry  will  fiml  an  Anioriran  ronmilar  agmt 
and  American  missionaries,  who  will  instantly  proTidc  them  with 
moans  of  ]»mcnriiig  Inirsrs.  Tlioy  can  lido  up  lo  JmMUom  in  a 
single  day,  if  they  ride  early  and  late.  If  there  l>c  ladies  in  the 
party,  preparations  mint  l»e  made  h(»fnrrhand:  awl  fi»r  this  pur- 
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poee,  if  the  trayeler  oome  from  Alexandria,  be  will  find  it  best  to 
complete  all  his  purchases  there.  There  is  no  hotel  at  Jaffa. 
Some  one  is  about  to  erect  or  open  one.  It  maj  be  already  done, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  it 

Tenti  and  ftimiture,  dragoman,  cook,  senrantB,  and  proriaioni^ 
must  be  procured  in  Egypt  The  dragoman  will  supply  aU  these 
by  contract  The  rates  are  variable,  as  the  dragoman  may  succeed 
in  imposing  on  tlie  traveler.  Qcntlcmen  alone,  in  a  party  of  three 
or  more,  sluMild  never  pay  over  one  pound  cadi ;  or,  if  paying  more, 
should  rc<|uiru  extra  good  tents,  beds,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds* 
Gkntlemen  with  ladies  will  pay  a  pound  and  a  quarter  for  each 
person,  and  have  the  finest  possible  arrangements. 

The  usual  form  of  a  contract  with  a  dragoman,  for  Syria,  is  for  a 
certain  journey,  with  so  many  days'  rest  in  various  places^  at  a 
fixed  sum  for  the  entire  journey.  But  the  traveler  who  wishes  his 
own  time  in  each  pUce,  will  find  it  preferable  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses as  he  goes  along,  or  to  make  his  contract  with  his  dragoman 
by  the  day. 

If  the  ride  firom  Jerusklem  to  Jaffa  be  too  much  for  one  day,  the 
traveler  will  find  a  heritable  Latin  convent  at  Ramleh,  where 
they  have  dean  rooms,  but  no  beds  or  bedding.  He  can  judge  by 
my  account  of  the  house  of  the  American  agent  there,  whether  to 
try  liis  rooms. 

At  Jerusalem  there  are  two  tolerably  fair  inns^  where  board  and 
lodging  can  be  obtained.  Elsewhere,  in  Syria,  the  tent  is  tlio 
safest  dependence,  in  all  weather,  for  shelter  and  comfort 

The  traveler  who  purposes  visiting  Syria  will  need  to  provide 
himself  with  good  pistols.  I  recommend  the  volcanic  pistol,  foi^ 
merly  known  as  Jennings*  patent,  as  altogether  preferable  to  any 
that  I  have  seen.  It  is  light,  safe,  and  sure,  and  the  ammunition 
compact  and  easily  carried.  For  clothing,  he  will  need  the  warm- 
est, if  his  visit  be  in  the  spring,  which  is  the  safest  season  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land.  Saddles,  boUi  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  must  ha 
procured  before  going  to  Syria,  and  Uie  traveler  who  consults  his 
perfect  comfort^  will  look  out  for  and  buy  a  good  horse,  expecting 
to  sell  him  at  a  sacrifice  when  he  leaves  the  country. 

I  have  said  notliing  of  tlie  route  from  Cairo  across  the  desert^ 
because  tliis  is  now  little  used.     The  journey  of  forty  days  by  way 
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of  Sinai,  or  the  long  desert  ts  it  is  usuany  called,  scaroelj  repays 
oDe  for  the  fatigue  incurred,  while  the  little  desert  roail,  to  Oasa, 
is  aToided  by  tlie  sea  Toyage. 

In  coming  from  Oonstantinople,  it  is  better  to  enter  Syria  at 
Beyrout  Here  are  good  hotels,  plenty  of  dragomans,  and  all  oon- 
Tenienoes  for  the  commencement  of  a  Syrian  journey.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  know  what  UraTclcr  is  this  spring  occupying  my 
canTas  home,  wliich  I  left  in  Beyrout,  in  which  I  passed  so  many 
nighti  of  tentrlife  on  the  hills  of  Holy  Land. 

It  is  not  uncommon  tbi  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  UraTel  eccoomi- 
cally,  to  Tisit  Palestine  without  tents,  trusting  to  such  lodging  as 
they  can  obtain  in  the  mud  huts  of  the  natiTes.  It  is  a  serere 
trial  to  the  strength  and  powers  of  endurance  of  any  man,  and  I 
strongly  advise  the  most  hardy  not  to  attempt  it  It  is  this  that 
lias  sacrificed  many  noblo  young  Americans  to  Syrian  foTers. 
Roughing  it  in  this  manner,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  with  no  shel- 
ter at  night  but  the  filthy  huti  of  the  people  OTerrun  with  Termin 
and  destitute  of  beds  or  covering — pushing  on  day  after  day, 
week  aAer  week,  tlio  traveler  at  Icngtli  sinks  under  the  fatigue, 
which  is  greater  from  the  constant  excitement  of  travel  in  Uoly 
Land,  and  finds  at  last  a  grave  in  the  soil  lie  so  venerates.  Such 
graves  are  among  the  most  melancholy  spots  pointed  out  to  the 
wanderer  over  the  soil  of  Canaan. 

One  grave  I  well  remember  that  I  lingered  beside  with  in- 
tensest  interest  It  was  that  of  a  young  French  lady,  who  fell 
a  victim  to  her  devotion  to  a  holy  pilgrimage,  and  died  in  her  tent 
surrounded  indeed  by  many  fiiends,  but  destitute  of  that  attend- 
ance and  those  comforts  wluch  might  perhaps  liave  saved  her. 

Whether  Holy  Land  will  ever  be  more  accessible  to  travelers,  is 
a  problem  I  shall  not  undertake  to  solve.  There  may  be  a  rail- 
way from  Jerusalem  to  the  coast  some  day,  but  at  present  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  sndi  an  enterprise. 

In  concluding  this  volume,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  express 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Adams  for  the  beautiful  vignettes  whkrh 
ornament  so  many  of  the  chapters.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of 
tlie  larger  illustratioos,  wliose  accuracy  may  be  relie<l  on. 


TBI    IVD. 


OINCE  lUm  book  hM  been  in  dw  baods  ot  the  prailer,!  ban 
^    reoeared  moat  nd  inteUigeDoe  from  the  EmL 


Id  writing  these  page^  I  had  no  ofgottara:^  at  ooamitii^  tnj 
fiiend  Horerigbt  m  to  taj  me  of  hie  tnie  mme,  wfak^  I  therelbre 
look  the  libw^  of  cowfwling  nnder  thi*  title. 

I  can  nerer  oooanlt  bim  now.  Then  era  manj  who  will  bare 
recogniied  bim  in  the  Kenea  I  hare  deacribed.  Tben  a  no  oik 
word  I  have  written  that  I  woukd  diange  now.  He  waa  a  good 
Triuml,  an  canivat,  noUo  nwa.    TI«  b  gooe  I 

We  parted  in  Stamboul  laat  lUj.  On  the  lOUi  day  of  Deoent- 
ber,  1856,  baying  Tiaited  Moenl  and  Ninerdi,  wbera  we  bad 
hoped  to  be  together,  he  died  at  Diaifaekir,  end  waa  boned  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tigris. 

I  would  there  were  q)ace  for  more.  'Rm  brirf  page  oowtaiiia 
not  room  to  record  hie  TirtiK&  Howevtt-  distant  and  (lirene 
maj  be  my  wanderings,  I  ahaO  nerer  forget  the  companion  of  my 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  the  sonriiiae  of  our  pleasant  joomejingtt 
together,  and  oar  months  of  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  I^nd. 


By  William  C.  Prime. 
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